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ANNOTATIONS 


V 

ON 

TEE EN&L18H LITEBATUEE 

{ 

OP THE * 

'll *• 

ENTRANCE COURSE FOR 1882; 

{LETUDBIDQE'S SELECTIONS.) 

II 

JOHNSON. 

* ’ 

Dr. S\Mve& JonvaoN wns bora ai; Licliiicld in the year 1709. 
lie was the son of a bookspKcr. Ho bej^aa his educatfbii at the 
Free Scho 1 of [jichfield, bat ia 1728 he wenc to Pembroke Collego, 
Oxford. Being too poor to remain there, he left it in ^731 without a 
degree. Soon after, hia father diel, Ibaving him so poor chat he 
became an usher in a sohooi at Market Bosworth. In 17^5 he 
niArried Mrs. Porter, a^vidow. She brought him some money, ami 
with that bo opened a school near Lichfield, but he had only three 
scholars, one of whom was Darid Garrick. At th s time he began 
his tragedy of "Irene.” In 1737 he went to London,*where he 
wrote for several years for the ” Gentleman’s JHhgasine.” In 174!) 
appeared his ” 7anity'of Human Wishes.” In 1750 he commenced 
a periodical paper^ called the ” Rambler,'' which wa*] oontihned for 
two years. About this time his wifg died. In 175 the visited Oxford, 
and in the next year his diution^y apj^ared, having'Mhken him eight 
years to oompiloi He next wro» the ” Idle.',” whio^was published 
in a weexly paper; and on the death of hif mother in 17g9, he wrote 
the romanc^of ” Kasselas.” George III Ranted him aPpension of 
£300 a year in 1765. 'The next year he beoame acquainted with 
doaweil, and in 1773, they viaitoi the Western IsIttDds of Scotland 
together. Soon after, tbe University of Oxford sent him the degree 
of LL.D. His last* work was the " Lives of Englisli Poets,” wmoh 
he began in 1779. In pplitica lie was a Tory;, and was noted for hii 
indepeudenoo of cpind. He died in London iu 1^84. 

Pafe 

,29. Ptmderous. —Heavy. 

Antithetical, —(Gr. anti cigainst and tithmi to plact^ 
4 placing of one thought agitfnst another, so as to 
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Page, ^ 

cnn'trast with it. For example, on page 84 ^lOtU 
line*lTom tho bottom)! **Finding ourselves in 
age ipgarded, we less regard othem.” Here hf- 
lesa regarded kr placed in antithesis to less 
regarding others. Or at* page 38 (lOtH lino from 
tlM‘ bottom) : /^Yoiir imagination prevailj over 
jroifr skill, and you now tell me rather what yon 
widi than what you know.” Hero “imagination*’ 
and “skill” arcpantithetical, and so also are “ wish” 
and “ know4’ 


Desciiiftion of a Falaub in a Valley^ 

(Taken |n>in tho tale entitled " Baesetas*”) 

23. CreJitCf^g^ —(Tj. credo to believe.) Too grq^t readi- 
ncsb toloeliove. ^ • 


I? 


It 


It 


{The whispers of fancy .—What your fancy or imaginar 
twin tolls you. (A man’s fancy is suppost^ to 
“whisper,” or^peak softly to him; because when 
a man is indulging his fancy, his mind is supposed 
to bo in a reposeful state, undisturbed by outward 
oircumstances,' or fay miy urgent call to immediate 
activity.) Tho fancies that your mind indulges in! 
(Figilm personification.) . 


^To “ listen with credulily to ths whispers of fancy,” 
* mChns to be too ready to bclidVe^ everything to bo 
* rea^hich your faaeyjpictures to you. 

' Pffrsoe with ecuyemes* thephofidomsof^pe .—(“ Phaa- 
I jbom*’ from {he Greak phdinoniai to ^pear; an 
appearance. Hence, an aiiy appearance tlmt is ifot 
sUh^Mj^i^.) To pursue a phantom is to seek ta 
obtain something which m%y appear attainable, 
but whiehbehig unsubstantial (like an apparition or 
a ghost) bon" never be seized. So men hope 
many ibin^St and t^y to obtain theifi', but thc;|^ ^au- 
not be rea&ed; they are only phantoms. 

<iye,4^e.«-*-That when you become old, you will 
^ dUh io realize all tbftt*you hoped to do when 
^ ware yfion^ 



liberal giviQgi and the Nile is said to be bountlfhl 
beeanse there is a seasofi of the year when it fills 
. te oterflotrin^, and coTeis with its waters the 
oountry through wbioh # flows. The river is per¬ 
sonified as the Father of Waters, and is supposed, 
out of^i^s generosity, to pour down large voIhmSs 
«f water whieh, ovMowing the laud on either'^side, 
fertilizes it, and so helps to produce plenty of food. 

‘ ‘ 29. F/cRfy.j»(Parse as a noun.) Abundant food. 

„ Scaiietsover the tGorldf —Conveys to all conn* 

''tries the com growh in the land of Egypt. (By 
the ‘‘ harvests*’ is meant the com that is grown in 
Egypt, which, as ahuady stated, owes its fertility to 
the periodicdb overflowings of the Nile. And it 
was^ong this nver that large quantities of com 
usefto ho oonveyed out to sea, aiid*Bo horfle to the 
people oocnpying the Mediterr^ean coasta 

„ Monarc7ie.‘—(Qr. monos'sole, only, and arJehoe a chief 
or ruler ) The sole ruler of a coontiy is called a 
monarch. / 


MonaroliB of fAe torrid zone .—(The torrid zone^ 
from tornduo burning hot, and zona a girdle or 
belt,--is that broad belt of the earth between th^ 
tropics where the sun is vertical at sometime of 
the year, and where there is always considerable 
' heat.)* Kings of countries sitnat^ within the 
tfUmd zQoo. 


9f 



n 


ft 


»• 



Privaig pahce.-i^Th^ may mean either a residence 
fieom which th^ publio wero excluded, or a palace 
firhich was the private proper^ of the jnfig. 


J^teinkm royalty .metonymio fbr^the Abtni^ 
odan king. ' ** 


yVff ^ ordert,&e .—Till it should be hie turn to sue* 
oe^ to the tbrone, to become kmg. ^ ^ 

* 3!he medtfm orpoHey ontigtfify-'^ThB wise {ibc^re 
and statesmen of aadeht timea 

j * ■» 

JlMffiisd.*^Appoiataa., 

*•48 the rsBidtooe. 
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2%af the dejicienciea^ ^c .—That what is wanting just 
now, you will obtain hereafter: that is, thit you 
will be able to make up aftcrv'urds for youi'present 
defects. cjH ' 


The morrow. —The future tiiue, ’ ^ 

Attend .—''Imperative mood, agreeiiiir ^vitli its subject 


BuKsela^i — fhis is an I'lilirely fictitious chara'‘tep.» 
• lie is siipfV)sod in tlus^trilo to Imvc b(>oi' a rrince, 
jof Anyshim.i, a coiipfry to this south of . :f.'y])t, who 
was made t© liie in a private palace, I'eniovod from 
^ all intorcnnise ^Jio outer vvoiM, witli every 

iftiuns at hand to niiiu-.tcr to Li.-, nujiA rt and hap-t 
piiiess The t:flo goes on* to show hon tic alternjit 
^ to ^eciin! happiness .‘iiid cfftiteiifi'^-nt hy careful 
separation from the oaivs and nhtivitnv. oi‘ruankind' 
geiierally, must result m failure, 

Bmjieror, —(L. imjfrio to coinnKiiai. An rmjierator 
was the commandcj'of an army.) I'lTo W(U-d em¬ 
peror, however, hfls since come to Ik applierl 
to the ruler of an empire, and it is usually aaao- 
cialcc! with the idea of-absolute soiereignty. 

The Father of Waters -r-T’ne ^'ilo, w'lm If flows through' 
Egypt and- forming a delta, falls into llic Mediter- • 
ra^ieun. 

Bcgim\is course .—( ‘f’ourso” from thp Latni ewro 
to run.) Begpis to flin., (For a’.ong time the belief 
vras that the Nile bad its sour.ij in Abyssinia, 
although no one had ier tiaced the-river to iti 
source, so as to settle the question. The actual 
source remained a mystoy till vo’*y reccntlv, when 
the Nile w'as found to flow out of the Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, ^)eyond Abyssinia, on the south. The 
statement in the tc\t, tluirefore, that the Nile be-« 
gin's its course in Abyssinia fs not correct, although 
in £>r. Johnson’s tiiho it w-as generally believed fib' 
be true) * „ - 

H hose hmntjf, (‘i Whose” has for its antecedent 
.“Father of Waters.”) By “bounty” ia mihmk 
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Princes .—The eons of the King o£ Abyssinia. 
Amhnra .—A province of Aby.ssiiiia. 

The middle ‘part —Of the valley. 

Cavern .—Hollow passage through a rock. 


Of which ,— 



li 


Long .—(Adverb ) h*or a long time. 

Whether it was, &e. —AVlic*^her the cavern had been 
inade bv natural causes, or whether it had been ‘ 
dug f>«ii by men. 


The duf-Iet. —The end of it which opened on the 
^ ouisido. 

4 ) 

Was cohcealed, ^e. —So as to prevent ]>eople out ■ 
sirlc from knowing tiie way into the valley. 

.> M 

*Forgeifi —IJcaten into sliape ; inad^e. 


Artificers —Workmen, sinitlisL 


Mttssg. —Heavy. 

,, Enffines. —M.i chin cry, ^ 

„ EivuJrfs. —(Diminutive of rivers; streams.) Small 

stre.mi« or rivers. 

„ That filed,&c. —(llclative clause qualifying “I'ivulets ’’) 

Made the green grass to grow', and the lielda and 
trees to flourish and bear fruits. 

,, Eormed a The rivulets coming down along 

the niomitaiu sides jnto the valley, met together 
in the middle of the valley and forricd a lake. 

■ 30. P^-equmted .—^Visited often. (I'ronounce the adjectivt 
yrrqiient, and the vcib to hcquent). 

„ Eowh —(Plural numhor.) Bird. * 

„ Whom nature has taught, &e. —Whose natural nah’t 
it is to gc into the water. Water-fowl. 

Discharged .—Sent forih. 

„ Its superfluities. —(L. super above, and flaof.o flow ) 

The joverflow water, or the water over and above 
what could be held in the ^asiu of the lake. 
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30. By n stream .—Tij moans'of a stream. (This strrtim 
prevcfited the superfluous -water fnnn o\crtto\ving 

^ the surruuudiug laud. 

• ^ 

„ Cleft .—(From the verb to cleave.) A fissure or 
opening. 

„ From fi ccipice to pi*eciptce .—From ledge to ledge of 
rock. 

„ Bivrrsijied .—Maoo diverse or difierent. (1'hore 

vvoukj ordiiuirdy he just the green gr.‘i#s along the 
-thebiuiks; bi/b J»ere and there were flowers of 
uiftereiit colours niixcd up with tlie green grass, 
giving the banks a m.auy.colo\n’ed apj^-aninee.) 

„ Fvn'y blnst. —Kveiy time the wind blesv. (‘‘Tfl.Hht” 
fi-om tlio verb to blow.) 

„ Shooh spaces frmn the rocks .—'fhe trees gre.. along 
the mounibain slopes, ainl every time a wind blew 
through the branches, the spicc.s that they bore 
felt to the gi'ound. 

„ From the rochs. —)i’roin tho trees growing on the 
locks. 

% 

,, Fvery month dro'p'peJ fruifs, ^c .— ( Frosopopieia.) 
This may ino.in, either that <he trees '■ re fnnts 
every month, or that there was some kind of fruit 
peculiar to each mouth, 

,, . Dropped frmts, <5'i.—Fruits do no« drop till they are 
*rjpe. . The meaning <s, that there w-ere ripe fruits 
to be had evoi-y mouth fif the year. 

,, Browse the shram .—(The verh to browse is used both 

, trehsilively aifd intransitively. VV'hcn it is used 

intransitively, it is followed by the preposition 
“ on”—to browse on. Horo it is used transitive¬ 
ly.) Eat the tender ends of the branches of the 
«shrubs.) . 

j / • • • 9 

„ (Strictly speajiiiig, a shrub claffers from*',*'. 

• tree in this, that uhereas a tree has only otie 
^stom iyH)wing out o£ the ground, a shrub has 
several stems comipg up together. The word 
*‘8hnib>” however, is commonly used to denote a 
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• low, dwarf tree, and tTiis is its meaning here. Tlic 
author uses the word “shrub” instead- of tree, be¬ 
cause the IciiYCS and tender brarAhe* of low, 4>ort 
trees would be more ^icCessible to animals seckini^ 

^ to T<‘ed oil them than those of tall trees, wliiefi 

. would for the most part Ijo out of'their «-each. 

irhrfhrr irihl or tame .—Adjectivial clause f|ualj- 
“luiiiuiils.” , 

Circuit.—T \\q valley w.is a roun*l spacc.surrounded 
by lucniifaius. 

AVrwm/.—Protected. • 

(Jon^Hcd them. —Knclo.scd them on all sides. 

FeCiltnif.- iutrai*sitive verb, whirh is iv.illy a 

verb wliose aeljon reverts to the “ Flock h 

find birds fee<lini'” is cijuivalent io ^^llocks .'uul 
buds feedin*^ themselves.” 

Ficihufj .—Speakinjjf loosely, to feed (intransitive) i.s 
to oar ; but .sfrictly speaking, there is a diMorent« 
between fee»liug and oatii^. I’o cat* is to take 
ill anvthin*; . but to food is to take in that wliioh 
IS accei>tod sfs food. 

T/iff heasts of chase. —iXnimals kept to be chased or 
hunted. . * 

Frisking/. —Jlimping about. 

Lawns. —Open grass covered ground. 

Bounding on the. ro6*^>*.-w-L(;^iping from rdok to rock. 

Subtle. —(Junning. 

Frolfcing —Plaj mg .about. 

Sol>‘inn elephant .—So called on aecouuk its heavy 
a^ipearance apd slow and deliberate movements. 

Beposing. —Pesting. 

The shadf —Of a tree or rock. • 

* All the d'Wers'iies. —All*thc different kinds of ani¬ 
mals, trees, mid either things that were to be 
found in the world. • * ^ 

Brought together —Collected together m this valley# 


>1 



30 . 





The l^essin^s of naturo were collected, —Evcry^hinj;, 
whether animal or vegetable or mineral, Ac., that 
was ttonsrldcrcd good, was brought into the valley.* 

'Its evilsj Sl‘e ,—Kvcrything that was considered Imrt- 
ful was removed out ot‘ the valley (“*e\tractcd”), 
Or.kept ou^ that is not allowed to bo brought into 
. the V illoy *(ex(jludcd.) 

Supplied, the food that was needful 

for the 8U]^ort of the men and aninials living in 


Necessaries. —(Ndun.) TJiings necessary for food. 


Pleas-uresi, amusements. 

Superfluities. —Superfluiti?.s arc contra-distinguished 
frqri 'icocssarics. 'Flic things that are Mee(lful for 
a 'man to have, and without which he'oould not 
live with comfort, are necessaries of lift;, Auy- 
' thing beyond these, which lii could easily do with¬ 
out, IS a superfluity. Wheji the emperoi’ eamc to 
thv valley once a year, he brought many things for 
his children which were over and above what thev 

•r 

needed for living. 

To the sunnd, ^c .—The opening w v. accompanied Ly 
music. 


„ Contribute. —Help. (The Laf.in verb trihno to di- 
vulo, is derived from tribus, tribe, wdiich again 
cc.ue.s from treh throe, from the circumstance 
tlv't the e'^rly popiilatioii of Rome coiisi‘<ted of 
three tribes, the Ramnea, Titles and Juicercs. 

*A tribe was therefore a third part, and from that 
it came to mean a class of people divided or sepa¬ 
rated from others. Hence the verb tribuo to 
‘ divide. To t?o»-(with)'tribute, is to give in coni- 

men with othera into a common stock ; to dis- 
(fromVtribiite is to give away to others; and to at- 
- (to)-tribute, is to give or ascribe to another.) 

„ t Seclusion .—Separation trom the rest of the world. 
Tlie condition of t|ic people of the valley, who w'oro 
separate from the rest of the world. 
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Ib Jill up the uaeapeiesof attention ,—To occupy the 
intervals of time letween the duties that 

had to l>o attended ty. • , * 

JLessen the tpdioumess of time. —Lesson the woari' 

• ness felt by those who,have nothing to occin)y 
their time with. • * 

$ 

The artijicrrs of —Those who contrived 

means for giving pleasure? 

The frsth'iip -—The festive or <jr»yful oc*casion^ when 
the pmperor visited his children. • 

"Excried the power of hnrmony, —Played together on 
•their,several musical instruments. 

That they should pans. —That tliej might be allowed 
to pass. • • 

jflissful capfii'ity .—Resnlonce in the fl.appy Valley 
was a captivity or confinement; but it called 
“ blissful captivity” on account of the many ]»lea- 

siires associated with it. 

_ • 

Whose pcrfm'rnance, —^Vho could do somothing 

which not only contributed to the enjoyment of 
the princes, hut which supplied some new source of 
enjo\ incut. • 

Security. —Safelyfrom everything hurtful. 

This retirement —This place of retiremoijt, or with- 
draw’al from the outsiiip world : the ^appy i^alley. 

To whom it was «<?«).—•Who had recently gained ad¬ 
mission into it, ^ ** 

On whom the irpn gate had once eZoaerf.--—Vho had 
once been locked into the valley. • 


The effect, of Tonger experience .—Whether after 
/ maining in the V4aney long, they still felt thjlt they 
woul^lifce to remain there always, or whether 
they changed their tipinion, nobody outside the 
valley could know,•because they were never flowed 
to go out of the valley, so as ta hhve an Oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking abbut the matter to those who 
were outside. , * 
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Paffe. 

yev! (Competitors for imprisonment.-XHiWtionrA people 
' to be allowed to live in the Happy Valley. ^ 

',j •’Eminence, —Raised ptr^iind. 

„ PaccH.- —(A patif is tlio distanee between ihe tao feet 

I4 wafking, m^.isnnnaf about feet ) It took J-iu 
, pae to ascend (V(un tho back of the lake to the 
platl iriii on winch the palace stood. 

I 

„ Pesiffiird. —Inteiidod. 

„ . Turncti mfn ff/chrs —Were arched^ i. e, rounded, jaj 

as to bo <loinc-Hke. 

,, Massif. —11 ea vy. 

„ Stone —Stouos. 

„ Jo/rtct^.-^-rartic ij)lc (lualifyinj;; “ stoi'i- ’ 

„ Cement, -'-S. .««tronsf mortar put bot'woen tne .stones 
ill a luiildinsj to keep tlieiii toj^etlier. 


II 

31. 


«> 

o 


Bij time .—lly means of, or with the helji of, time ; 
/. e , in course of time. 

Perilling ,—Laughinji at, /. e., refiiaing to bo iniured 

h}. 

Solstitial rnins.-^(\i i.he sun and sfo to stand. 
The solstices, of which there ro two, are those 

tinus in the vcai when the sun readies it.s fur- 

•/ 

thest ]>nint north or south of the erpintor ) d'he 
raiii'' that ]»rovaile<l at tha 'time of the summer 
sf'lstice. I- 


Eqn^noetial hirridanrs .—lIuiTicaues that prevail at 
^ the time of the otpiinox, that is, tho time when 
the sun enters one of the equinoetii-il po.hits, 
makinirtho day and night of equal length. (L. 
equus equal, and nox night ) 


„ Peparation. —Repair*!. 

„ ’ Fullg knoten. —Known as ta all its chamlx?rs and 
parts. ' ^ € 

„ Who suceessivslg. —Who, as they succeeded one an- 

•b other. 

* 

,, j. Inherited, Sfc .—Had the secrets of the palace ooin- 
'' municated to them on their appointment to office. 
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I’n^c. , 

Suspicion herself. —(f'orsoiiiiication.) 

„ S<iuarc— (Xouii )" Stjuaro l>loek^'f hvuMiii'j,, 

,, Cotnmiuni'ittion inith Ijtem't'sl. —(’onin'ctiou wiHi Hir 
cnahljiiy; yv.-oplu to jia.'"? IVoiii oiio- l)l"<;Iv of 
l)iiiKliii'' to aiiotiioi. 

, Oailrrus. —C’oscnal , 

iSuhf< rnno ou't —(L, sub uiPirr, and iryya fho r.irtli } 
rndi'i’niauiml, 

f'oluiint ♦-li’ound julKir'. ov sliAfts of sfoin; (n* otlior 
inU-on.il to MipjHirt a Iniildnii; • 

. Ijn-tii'ijuoted luuUie-t. — [iollow \vlios(> oMhI- 

not sus|M'i;t,x*d, 

„ A I otHj rare of' monmrh), —M.uiy kin(rs in succossioii, 

„ —lUii‘((llor sal'fl;'. 


>S 


?? 


% 






KxHjtncus. —Ur^cot iu'(.‘(.s>ilics. 

Their oreuiuulel —'Dio dilli'Tnit .'^urns of nionoy 
ur other valualde.s lliat tlicy iiad pdlieicd. 

Ii~(d entered .—Qtialilios “lo^'er.” 'i’li.j tower was not 
entered. ^(I'arije “euUrod” as a passive parti 
eij)le.) 

But hi/ the emperor .—Kiieept hj the einporof. • 

Attended .—rartieii)le (|U!ilifyin,L: “ emperor.” 

Who stooif nf’.ct in suecession —Who yould bo.thu 
first to succeed tlie euiperor when tlyj latte* died. 


The DISCONTEVT OK JUsSELWH !>’^IFE IIAft?IT VaM.KY. 

• • • 

•Ml The sons and dau/jhtern of Abyssinia .—Tift* cluldreii* 

of the Emperor of Alus'-inia, , 

,, Lived only to Jcnoic .—I’lio only ynirpose in lifo^was 
to »n)oy pleasure m coiistaut variety. ' “ 


Soft .— 

* .* —Chanj'Cj * 

,, Tlci’.snrc mid repose .—There wn’e i\o diifi-^ to he ' 
ju'rfonned, no labour ,Lo he undeVjrjr in; Other poo 
^•’e cli iiiL'ofi'oni la’uoui’ to ivj^uaO with the; jmiMCb • 



( ). 


^ • 

of the Happy Valley, the only change was from 

pleasure to repose. * 

• c * 

31. All iJiat were. —All tho^e persons who were. (Parse 
“ that ” as a relative pronoun in the pluiral number, 
n<}minat:ve to “ wore. ” • 

„ Todehght. — (*Vh'i>b in the iufinitivo mood ) To give 
delight. 

„ Gratijieil with. —^“Gratified,” like “attended,” i*? u 
passive partJTjiple qualifying “sons^iiml daughters,” 
* ,—being gratified.) liealizing the ciJ|oymerit of. 

„ The sense. —The scnse.s ; hearing, seeing, feeling, Jtc. 

„ (rardf^m of fragrmicH. —Gardens, tl^e, air Of vvliicli 
was tilled with the sweet perfume of flowers. 

„ The ^rfresses of securiig. —(L. firlis, ^strong.) 
Strong buildings so constructed as to keep thow 
^Avho were in them perfectly safe from the attack 
of any enemy. 
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Every* art was Practised .—Everything was iloiic ; 
every means wsre employed. 

Their own condition .—Their staU of imprisonment*. 


Sag^iS .—Wise men. 

Tuhlic life .—Life in contact with the people outside 
the Happy Valley, 

All Ifryond the mountains .— A if the countries of 
* the ^orld on the* other sido of the mouTitains 
whigh formed the harder around the valley. 


Eeg^s of calnmity. —Countries where tlicrc w^s 
nothing but misfortune and suflering. 

i2fl'ymy.~(Vcrb " to rage, ” which means to be violent-* 
ly excited.) Prevailing greatly. 

^^Ac^•e discord^ ^c.—Where the people were con¬ 
stantly at strife with one another. ^ 

# 9 % 

* B here man 'preyed upon man .—(To prey is to feed 
/\ by violence; thus, the* tiger preys upon the goat ;• 
that is, the tiger seizes the .goat-by violence and 
devours it. • ISo, when one man is said to prey. 
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upon another, the moaning is, that he uses h)S 
superior strength, of whatever shrt, t<j ttO-ke 
advantage of that other, and*to4njure hi«i for 
his own benefit.) WheVe one man seeks to’benefit 
hilnself at the expense of another. 

-31. •Heighten. —Increase. 

„ Opinion of .—Belief in. 

„ Felicity (L. fdix happv ) •Happiness. 

Enterifwie ^—With sougs ) kepi engaged with lis 
toning to songs. • • 

,, The snhjcet of which .—The snhjeet of the .songs. 
irWe songs were all about the llapijy Vullej', its 
pleasiii^.s, its eoinforts’, <fce. 
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Appetites —Desires. 

ExcileiJ. —Stirred uj), rouscil. 

liy frequent emimf rations, ^e. —By the people about 
/ them frequently making iiK'iiiion to them of the 
difleivnt kiiul.s of ])loa!>ur/^there were io be had. 

Jiei'eJry and merriment, ^'c. —Here is an instance of 
the antithetical, which is such a marked feature 
ill Ur. Joliiisoii’s style : “ Jlcvclry and merri¬ 

ment,” that is, feasting and amusements, ‘are the 
opposite of IruMness ; but in the Happy Valley, the 
business j)f the people was to enjoy themselves. 

The business of every hoiw". —Every hoyr of the day 
was oo(5upied with ifoiuck pleasure or amusemout. 

These methods. —Tlic ways dcseyibed in the, foregoing 
])R,ratrr.iph, by w'liieh the princes were irftincod tii 
live contented in the valley. • 

Enlarge their bounds. —Get beyond the boundari£5%of 
the valley. • 


In full ^nviclion .—In the full conviction or belief. 
• AU. —Everything. * 

Hhai. —Which. (Antecedent, “all.”) , / 


Art or nature could bestow .—That could be made or 
dpviscd by men (such as ifiusic and sports), 6r 

2 
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supplied by nature (such as fruits, flowers, ccen-' 
cry, '&c., which are all natural objects.) 

fl!; Pitied.—(tilm for its^subject “few.”) 

, H' horn nature, ^'c. —Nature comes from ouiscor, na- 
to be bom.) The princes were in the Happy 
Valley because they were born the elnldren of the 
Emperor of Abyssinia. Tke valley was intended 
for them onl^ . I’he rest of mankind not bein^ 
j'O born, could not enjoy the same advantaj^e of 
living m llie valley. 

„ ^eat of iranqmtlUy. —This abode of" jieace and 
' quiet—tlie llap])y Vullev. 

The sport of ehancc. —(The word . “-sport^’’ wliieb 
ineaiis mirth, is used ili ti\o honsi's ; it sometimes 
mert;is the mirth itself, and at othoiy, it melius that 
which occasions mirth. Here it has the latter 
jncaning: that out of an Inch chance makc.s 
mirtli.) Expo-sajd to all kinds of forLuncs. 

The slaces of misery. —Subject to misery. 

„ All hut Rasselas. —Elliptical for—all except TlaS'.^ohis 
were pleased with each other a'ld a ith themselves. 

32. P^astimes .—(From pass to spend and thh* Th.it by', 
means of which the time is spent.) Amusement. 

„ Solitary walks. —Walks tciken alone. 

„■ Luxury .—Luxurious good. 

„ Dainties. —Difl'ercnt kiuijs of choice food. 

„ AJbrupffly. —(L.^^6 from, and ruvapo to break off ; t«i 

l^cak off fiwi. Hence) Suddenly. ^ 

„ In the midst of the song. —Whilst the song ivas still* 
being sung. 

„ The Mark the use of the deflnite article the. 

This article^ indicates that the song i^i the midst df 
which he rose abruptly was the song being sun^.t 

„ ,J9evond th* sound of music. — To a distance where he, 
could hot hear the music. 

o 

,f The change —In his habits .and cou^i^et. ^ 
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.»-? Refieiv. —Revive, re-awakon. 

„ J^^eqlectud. —Gave no lioodto; Wifi ii^inowd 

„ Their qfficioumes8.—iV\K'n‘ in'mi.slvo efforts to ro- 
awakcu in him a dosiro foi* j^lo.isuvcs. 

* liepuhed. —(L repdlo, to JJvo hack.) « llcfiisi'd. 

liivuleU. —(The dirulinithu of ri\eis ; IVonl the Latin 
f’lvm a stream.) iSniaJl .‘tireams. 

^noit —Soon after, at another time. 

Ta^//(rre.— (]j. to fyeci.) Meadow.s lor 

fe('tring cattle. • 

lilling the herhfpe. — liatyi" lli(' ^'rass. 

Siitpuiarifi/. —(^)ll(ll*^•t unlike that of otlieivs. 

Jhmour^ —Mood, f.mcies. * y 

Made him mur/t uhrretd. —(^iUi-seJ nj.uiy ]ieo])Ie to 
notice iiim. 

Dift</nirf .—Mental inu\ st. 
liroa's i ag. — l''e< ^ 

Animat creation - Tlie anunalt' 

Straps .—Watiders aboi it. 

Beside me —liy my side, yi my neighhourhood? 
Corporal. —(L. coipus^ body.) Rwdily. 

Necessities, -•-tt'ants. 

Crops —Bites. 

The stream. —I’be wafer *of JJ^ic stri»m. (Syiioe- 
doche.) , , 

Appfasrit. —(P'r. from, d to, and ]X*a(-o. * 

• to bring to ])eaoe, to ejuiet ) Allave^J, Huii>lied. 

„ Is at rest. —('Pliis does not mean that tlu' aniii^al 
goes to Bleep, but tliat it is no longer nnoasy as if • 
• is w'hen it is jiungry or tliii'sty.]^ Ifas no disturb- 

’• • “'S tb^wglits- , 

„ ‘J am pained with want.^—I suftnr the same pain or uu- 

* easiness' when 1 am in want cf foq,d or driiik.^ 

« ...With 
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The intermetlinte hours —( L. Ijctwocu ainl 

nlidclle ) The hours foctwccii oue meal and 
• tlio nexfc. 

Tedious .—and wesny. 


Quicken thn 'ittention^ —tSomethiug^ to 
soinefhiiiij t(» eoiico}!! myself about. 


attend I to ; 


JJt'rrics of the e rn. —G]*ams of corn. 

Hecurina. —(Adjective, t^u.tlifying “ happiness,”) 

Tvning. —Riuj^jing*. 

One unnoned scries^ ^e. —The reforenee w to tlie fact 
tluit bird.s liefer change fhcir notes. 1’hcy havo 
certain notes or sounds Aivhich thev' siirn or whistle, 
and tlioy never give foi-ih anything new. Tho 
Lest of iJieiu run u[i and down ceriaiu notes (lii£C 
tile uightiiiga^jj), and one fancies as if thoj were 
only by this means preparing (tuning) their thiputs 
for various mcloiiies; but they never go beyond 
thoso particuhir notes. Yet they are nut wearied 
of the sameness^ 

The. lufonhf. —The person wJio pliys on the lute. 

I 

Weary. —(Verb, liaving Ibi its subject '‘sounds.”) 

‘-1V1 ake wearV. » 

I 

Wearisome, —Giving weariness. 


Power of percf‘])tioi7.~ Y*o\\cr ric^ celving, or gam- 

• ing knowledge of outward things by tJie senses. 
(Thus, the sense of smelling enables us to perceive 
odoiH's; ihe f-'mse of seeing, to perceive the beauties 
ofoiature ; the sense of htaring, to receive pleiLsure 
from music, and so on.) By “ no poaor of 
ccptio’i,” is meant no bodily tense. 

Ohitted. —(To “glut.” properly, means to swallow. 

'' Then its cornea to mean to saiisfy with more than 
13 sufficient ) Salislied to loathing.^ 

Its proper pleasure.- -'I'he jn-oper pleasure of t‘ic 

. sense; that is to say,, the pleasure that w per- 

* ceived’ by the sense. (Thus, rnu^ic is the proper* 
pleasure of the scmjsc of hearing, beoau.se it is by 

‘this sense that, pleasure is derived from music; - 



beauty is the yroper pleasure of tlie sense of see¬ 
ing, and so on.) 

Latent .— lliidcn. ’ 

This place — The Happy Valley. . 

Affords no yrati/ieation —Pi-otudos no* jleasurc. 

])csire dislmct from sense — llcsircs other than those 
coiinecti‘cl witli the bodily senses. 

That •wqlh .— Parse ‘’ihaf’/as a relative ,pronoun 
equivjilent to “ who,” •havi ng for its antecedent 
*• me.” • 

Jittfdefied u'ith Passelas speaks of hunsclf a.s, 

benig'a burden io limisolf, ])ecause lie took about 
with him \\heii‘\er ho w(*nt a*f'eAding of unrest, 

• weartiKjss, and dih-satisfuction, Avluch was hurden- 
feonie to him. 

JPclicity —IIii])j)inos^. 

I fear pain .—I fear that pain wnll coma; T anticipate 
pain. ' 

J)o not feel — Ain not actually feeling it. 

tShnnkat. —Shrink from the memory of past^evils. 

Start at —Sudclculy fri^itencd with the thought of. 

Anti cipated. —Ex2)ceted. 

The equity .— (L. a'qitus^ equal.) FaIriio.‘^‘<, j^astiec. 

TroLudencp ,— God, \v4io b* sometimes spoken of as 
Providence, bt^causc He i.s tfe great Provider 

• * I 

JT(f^ balanecd. —Has made equal in weight" tlie su/l'er-* 
ingri and the enjoyments. 

Peruhnr .— (L, pecuJiunij one's own jjropci'ty. 'Ihh 
Latin word is again derived Irom peeu^ cattle,* 
and takes u« hack to the timeyvlien a nirtM’.s wealth 
consili od in tJie cattle he OAvned The w'ord “pecu¬ 
liar” means, Avhat is distincth’ely one's oAvn. 
Hence) Special, uftnsnally great. /linssele^’ idea 
\iras, thiitas he being j\ man was* cajiable of higher 
cnjoyineuts than the lower .animals, so God lais 
al'rangcd that he should'also be capable of greater 
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HulfeKin^a. The groiter ^ power of enjoyment wjis 
countLv;-bii'ince<l by the j^reater power of Bufrerin<j:. 

B.lauilive i'okc —Lf)w, coraplainiiig voice. 

Diftcovrred hnn ioJWl .—Showed Jiini to feci; showeil 
or proAotl tliat lip felt. 

Compldccnce. -S.atisfiiction, pleasure. 

Ihmpiaacity —(L. p^rspioio to see through ) Kccnne^s 
of sigh I, keenness of diseeriimcnt. 

\lthough, jiiflg.ng from the tone of his voice, one 
‘•would iiave inferi’ed that the prince w’.as sulfer- 
iiig smno distre..". fd inind, yet, judging from 
the expression of his Face, it was evident that he 
was pli.Msed at the tlifnjglit that he wMh so clever 
in linding out what the otlior ja-ople iit* the valley 
hnd'-iiot, found out, viz , tliat innii had a want 
which no pleasures of senso could satisfy. 

Sol nee of — (Vaufurt from. 

The delirtin/ loith which hr frit — The miserios, oi! 
life. Tlis ([uie'.iiess to feel the miseries of life. 

Sewtiilrd them —r.aMenLcd < i mourned over tlie 
miseries of life. 


r rom his miseries tlie prince got at least the comforc 
of knowuiig that ho was a person of very fine 
feeling'*, .ind liad tlio ]) 0 \ver to descrihe those feel¬ 
ings in ohnjnent language. 

jULintiflrtl in .—Joined “others in. 

Dtrrnionx. — (i . <U fn<m and verfo to turn, to turn 
;jiway from. Anything that makes on*' turn 
from oiu* thought or occupation to anotln'r, is a 
diversion, lleiice) Amusements. 

Wan lit/hfmeJ —Was relieved of whatever burden ho 
soemoilto have. 


The Wast.s op iiiJa. that wasts Nothino. 


:#H. 'That he —'fhat the instmetor. 

^'Uis disease of w/wr/*--The piinee’s disease of mind; 
the cause of his mental sufFering. 
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Counsel. —Advice. 


Officiously. —Over-ze.'iloiisly. 

Confrrrnce. —(L. and Jeroio cany,* to hliow 

or decl.ire.) Convei'sation in uhicli one ])ers(>ii 
eoiivpys or decIaroK hitj tlioughls o? I'o.'inoiia to 
smother. * * 
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Tl Jiirh —ilia's for its smteeodoni “ oppoi’tunity.” 
Jiitellvcfs. —l'«>\vers of intolleoj or underhiandin/j, 
'ExhauHli^l. —I7.sed np. 

To a^orii .—To 

Isilnule .—Tlsniiit Inm^olF nnbldden. 

Lrefui'cs —'I’Jso leasons whicli the old instructor had 
. bdvcn. . ^ 

And to hrco/HP^ Sic .—And wliieli Pmust tirst (‘iilircly 
lori^cl hc’foio r t* n Ik* iiitcrosied in them ay.iiii in 
the same \\.iv as when They yeio new. 

t it 


Conipo.\od himsrlf to. —Qi^etod down* liis mind tsi ; 
seKIoi liiiijss'lf to. (L. eon with sind puno to 
nl.ift*. Wrniftins; ones thouirhts together :ii>ain 
al'ler tluM- have been scsittered or disturbed.) 

Seilhd —Kivejl, detinite*. 


„ Ilis pursnM)\ —llis old instructor wlio ysis jmrsnin^ 

linn, i e.y j^oino; after him in order \o enter into 

convers ition with liim. * * 

^ • 

„ Pro)n 2 ded —larged. 

„ Once .—.\t onq time, formerly. 

,, ItcVfrcnred .—Kcgarded with lo\o mingled with fear. • 

„ And dill lored —The id( a is, that although tlie pfiirca 
► still loved the old niaii. he had lost that belief in . 

llis liipi rior wisdom and that fe.ir of his authority 
as ail in.struotor which he had had before lie began * 
to tliink fur himsdlf. 

• w 

„ Thus encouraged. —The* eiicourage'mciit consisted in 

Jheing invited to sit down by«the side of the pri.tce. • 
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To cloud, &c. —(Metaphor To allow my prcsoHOO 
to prevoi^t the cithers from enjoying their pleasures, 
just as a cloud ^coming hetweeu us and the mui 
jirevonts the sun’s li}^»t from falling on,us. (Parse 
'* to cloU^,” as a verh in the infinitive rnoodir) 

Who^iave cohrplnmed .—(Parse “have compfained” 
us in the si ^oiid person, agreeing with its noinina- 
tivc“who,” which agrees in per *011 with “ \ou,” 
whicli is siipno.'Cd to be its antecedent. Properly, 
, howc'ver, “ who” agrees witli the Antecedent “per- 
«^son ” understo(5cl after “first,” and is in the third 
person, and ought to havci the veil) in the third 
])erson : thus, You are the first jperson^ who has 
Goinplained .") 

Actual. (In opposition to im^^gina^^^') 

Of all .—Of all that. 


,, Jfrrti —Here (in t'nc valley) there is, 

3-1. All that labour, —The reference is to the ))1easures 

and hixuric's whicdi the piinces enjcivecl in the 
Happy N'alley. The music, ,for ex.uuplo, whfidi 
charnicd them, co«t them nothiiig. Tliey enjoyed 
„ the pleasure that was to be derivciu from listening 
to it, but the labour necessary to ac’cjniie the art 
of idaying on the various instruments that gave 
foijbh the music, had been cnditred by other.s. The 
rich and rare delicacies, for example, whieli vvero 
])1accd as food upon the table, cost the princes no 
dan|^er to obtain; but they had been obtained for 
them ]>y other people who had incurn d various 
dangers in getting them. 

„ Is withohi supply .—Is not supplied. 

t 

If you leant nolhiny .—If there is nothing you desire, 
w'hich is not supplied. • 

„ Soto are you unhappy —In what way can you. siy 
that you are unhappy ? 

,, the cause .—(The subject of the verh “ is ” is tlie 
subjcct-scntcnce, “ that I want nothing.” As also 

f the subject-sentence “or that I know nat what 1 
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want,” which is scpHratod from the "first subject* 
sentence by the disjunctive particle “-or.” 

34. An^ known want .—(IVirse “ knowrf ” Us a partitiipial 
adjective, qualifniij^ *■ want.’^ Any want* which 
^ I could recoffiiizc us such. 

„ •A certain —A definite* wiaJi; ilialfis, I would 

know what exactly to wish for. 

„ Would excite endeavour —VV\)uld urge mo to make 
an ertjprt to get what I wanted. 

„ Hepine .—!^egrct. , ^ * 

„ To see the mn, &i*.—have the days hang so heavily 
4 ^n niy lianas ; to find time move on so slowly. 
(The ?4iAi inoviiii^ to the w'est would mark the 
nioasure of the da^.) ^ 

SHtiep vifU m longer, ^c .—I can no fjngcr forget 
my miseries in slecj). 

To pursue. —Something to seek after ; Komething 
to ac(]uire. 

2'he latter .—Each siiceoedii)^ hour is more Aveari- 
soiiie timn tlic one that ju'ccerled it. 

Passelas was really suffering for w^aiit of something 
to occupy his mind and^is energies. » 

Let yonr experience inform me. —Tell from your 

experieuci?. • , 

How- the day may now seem. —How' I i\jay make the 
day seem. • • 

While, —When, i e., in my chiJJhood. ’ 

Frefli .—Fpemed lull of iuterestj and new, *» 

Every moment showed me. —And I gained some new 
knowledge every moment. ^ 

Enjoyed too much. —Had too much, in the \ay of 
eiijoyi^ent. 

To desire. —To seek to obtain. 

Species of affliction .—Kind of disease. * 

The world. —The people outside ^le Happy Valley. ^ 
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JU. Tour present state .—Thfe doo.-? not mean the pniico’rt 
then-state of mind, but the comfort and luxiuy 
in Avhi«h He was liviiij'. 

„ Tong .—Eagerly desire. * 

„ Hince^ the ^sight of them. Sue .—Since it is necsssarr 
^ to H§c tiio iiii.serfes of otliers in order to value the 
comtorts and enloyments which one 


PniNCli. 00 %TTXL'KS TO (llilEVE >NT>* Ml'Slil 

ol. Muse. —Meditate. • * 

,, Proelaimrd, &.o .— (hx>'C* notice licit it uas tjnic for n 

meal. * • 

• 

,, Productd dha only conrhfi/o?!, ^c .— Had made the 
jirin^ wish for the vow thing whiifii the irld m.tii 
wanted to prevent him from wisliing for. 

„ Teclifie of life. —Old ago. 

,, Of sJiQg’i duration —Do not last long. 

„ Whether it he tftat .—Whether the fact that old 
people do not feel either slp^mo or grief long is 
owing to the citetimstance that, &c. 

„ itegarded —Thought •f. 

„ Is about to imt an end. —AV'ill soon put an end (oAving 
to yld age being -dreudy upon 

„ j1 widen space .—The world outside, which was much 

largy than the vaWey.* 

,, Tmolions .— Kxeated feelings. 

„ Terrified, —Ifriglitoncd at the thouglit ihial thcit; 

wore no many more vears for him to live. * 

y V 

hick nature'promised him .—Wliioli must go on 
• living ill tiie naturid course of things. 

„ In n long time.-*-1i\ a long life. (\ lonjj^ life meant St 
long time of auffeniig.) • • 

„ ^010 ,—Now tint he had [Something to desire, viz., to , 

see the outside woik|. (Before be. had this object 
, ill view, he ijfas sorry at the thought that be a ^ 
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young man, he hndV) many years to’live yet; but 
now, with an object tb attain, he was glad that he 
had many years of life before hftn.^ 

Sea7!t, —Rays. (Metaphor.) 

*Darle(f .—Thrown like a sunbeum, or; a dact. 

Rekindle youlh^ &c.—(To rdkindle is ’to kindle 
again, to light again anything iu which the fire 
tliat had been bnmiinr has gone out “ To re¬ 
kindle youth ” is a laetaphiir iu which youth is 
likened To a flame which lights up the face.) - Made 
his face look yoiiyg again. 

—Brightness. 

Fired. —Hxoitod, greatly moved. 

Fither end or mea?ts .—Either wliat he should set 
* himseTf to accomplish (end), or by i/liat means he 
should accorujdish it. 

The secret xtoek, Sfo .—He was happy in the*])rosi)C*i‘t 
of going out into the world and enlarging liis 
evpericnces ; but he did rot speak of "this piirpogo 
to any one. 

Affected. —IVetond cd. 

Schemes of dlce^'ston .—phiiis for providing ,*aniiise- 
nient. 


„ JVith the st ^^.—With the condition of life. 

% 

„ Bui pleasure., &c —Howeyor numerous the ploasurcs 
, ' may be, and howsven they may be prolonged, 
they cannot fill up the whola^if a rnai^s life; there 

^ r^ust still remain a good deal of time that is not 

spent in ]deasures, 

„ Without suspicion .—Without being ‘Siiiipected by 
others. . ^ . 

He supposed^ he .—Ho thought tl^at if Ue*mi\od ’ 
freqiujptly among the jjooplc - of the valley, they 
'• • would not suspect his intention to make his escape 
out of the valley. « 

„ Heretired.,gladly to privacy .—He*was glad to be 
alone. 



A. mhjeci of thought. —Sometliiug to think about. 

* To picture tq himself. —To fiincy. 

he entangled, Sfc —rTo fancy himselE in difficultic* 
of various ki)i(ls. (To be entangled is t/' be caught 
in.,a twiflfc or tangle. To be outanglud iir difR- 
culties, is to- in difliculties.) * 

Wif.d, —Imprudent, rasli. 

Adventure.^. —Undertakings that are associated with 
risk or dangry* ■■ 

‘Bds hmerotnice, &c —Being of a benevolent dispo¬ 
sition, that is, of a dihjx^sition kind-hearted and 
full of a desire to Jiolp his fellow-nn’n, hr used to 
iniagine that by everything lie '.iiidertook (pro¬ 
jects^,,lie succeeded in cither delivering men from 
diativwSj^or findiug out some fraud c.r cheat'ng that 
had been going on, or stopping wicked people fnau 
ill-treating (oppres'^ion) others, or making many 
2 )oople happy. 

JDiffwsion —Spreading. • (L. dis and /undo to pour ; 
to s»j)rcad ) 

Passed. —(Intransitive verb, ha'fiug for its subject 
“months.”) • 

Ttsionarg bustle, —Imaginary . business and excite 
ment. 

Preparations. —'riicso jiroparatioi'is Avcrc all mental ; 

o thatjs, ill his imagination. 

Incidents of hfumnn ff^sfW.—Events that happen 
fi^nong men ^utside. 

JBy loliat means he should, ^c. —How he was to mate 
his escape from the valley, was to get iu amoii^ 
the men outside. 

deigned tq himself. —Imagined to himself. 

Portion. —Property, money. 

Crying after him, Sfc —Entreating him to restore or 

*^0 give back W’hat he (thfi lover) had taken. 

The The picture, the imaginary scorn of the 

maiden and*ber deceitful lover. 
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35. • With all the eagerness^ &c —As eagerly .as if what 
lie imagined was actually takingjilace, and ho was 
ro.illy iiursuing the man who liaa rolbcd the girl. 

„ Fear naturallg quickens the Jlight of gttill. —(In this 
sentence we have .another instance of wliat is a 
i very noticeable feature o£ Dr. Jjjhnson’s style— 
the substitution of the abstract for the eouuicte. 
“ Guilt ” IS hero used for a guilty person, ju-st as, 
ill the concluding seutoiico of the hast pai.igr.i[)!i 
but one oj\ Ihis page, ‘‘ distreVs ” means jieople in 
distre.>»s, “ fraud ” means ti'e perpetnitora of irand, 
“ oppression ” people who oppress others) When 
mantis guilty, fear makes him try to escape 
quickly.» 

„ The fiujitii'e. —(L. fiigiOf to run away, to flee.) TJie 

•person VniiJiiiig away, tbe treaclicrous lover. 

« 

,, To u'pary hg persnveranev, &c. —As ho could mu 
fast enough to overt.ikc the fugitive, he ni.ule up 
his mind to keep mniiing long enougli to tiro on*- 
the fugitive, and so sci/e hwii at last. " 

„, So rj}<M. —G o 1 leyond. 

„ Pressed on. —Kept running on. 

The foot of the mountain-r-TliQ base of the hiouii- 
tain. 

,, Stopped his aomrse, —(“ Course’* fnaii the Litin CJtrro 

to run.) Prevented hiin from rumiingahy furtlier. 

,, liecollectcd himself .— (fj. i'ccolliqoy to ciillect ag.ain. 

Hotico to recollect is to call b.i,ek a tliought to tho 

• in#mory.) Hcmcinbered tliaf which was tcxcitimr 
, him Avas only imaginary and not real. 

„ Pafal — (L. for^farif to speak. “ Kate” is that wJiich 
is spoken; and as anything that God speaks is 
supposed to he final and irreversible, “f.ito ” comes 
to ineihi that Avbich is inevitable, that Avhich 
cannot bo removerl or turned aside—destiny.) A 
“ fatal obstacle ” is An obstacle or hindrance ’'hich 
cannot be overcome. 
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3i), Hinders, ^c .—The mountain banrior all round the 
/ valley prevented the prince from enjoying the jdea- 
aurc^ of ;the outside world, and from doing all 
tjie good and brave things (virtue) which he hail 
‘ been imasrining to himself. 

w O 

„ How long. —how long a time. 

„ Ml/ hopes, &.C.- -T have Iiopcd and wished to get out 
of the valley. 

This houndarg, &e.—These mountains which hound 
or confine 1119 to spending iny whole hie in this 
, valley. , ' ^ 

Yet. — Notwithstanding. 

Surmount. —Mount over, overcome, 

,, Jlejleciion —Tliought. 

3(5, The sim, ^c. —Two years had passed. '• 

„ Ivever hem acquainted. —Never felt. 

„ Xr/if.—Had left. (Has for its nominative “which. ’) 

„ Nothing reAil behind —Nothing actually accom¬ 

plished. 

Compared twenty months, &c.—(;\)n‘ i(lci .'d what pro- 
jHirtion twenty months bore to th'* '' hole period 
. of the life of a man. 

„ Is not to be, counted. —(Agi'ces, respective!v with its 
subjects igiioranec and imbq^ib'ty. It is in the 
sirtgnhir miinbcr, because it has for its nominative 
* each of these noiuls separately, they being sepa- 
rat^'d from <pnc another by the disjunctive parti¬ 
cle “or.”) ,* 

* ' ' I 

„ Infancy. —Ago. (Another instance of the use of the 

abstract fur the concrete.) Infants—old people, 

), Ignorancj of infancy, kc .—(An instance of the an- 

/ tithesis so characteristic of Dr. Johnson’s wri,t- 
ings.) The pciiod of infancy, \\h(ni we know 
nothing, and the period of old age when Avo h,*tve 
lost the power of doing anything from iaihirc of 
intellect. 
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30, Mu»ei flfwoy.—Wasted in mere muaing. (The ad¬ 
verb *‘away*’ denotes distance when fojlowitig 
a verb. In this se^m wc use such phra8Gs,as put 
ajvay,” “run away,” “giveaway.” Soto muse 

• away time, is to keep niusing.until Jbhe time has 

* gone to a distance. 

„ Was certain. —Was in actual ] 

„ ^ Of twenty months to come^ &c. — w no can make it 

certain - for me that 1 stia'il live another twenty 
months. , , 


The eonscionsnessj 2kc.—He fell very keenly tlie folly 
^ •he had committed. 

He reeonhiled to MmseJf. —The idea is that his own 
thoughts were aceiibiug him, and Jl ^ns long before 
• tliey ceased to do so. * 

The rest of my time. —The time before the twenty 
moiitbs. 


The absurd instiiutiom of my countri/.—Thc foolish 
rules and practices that prevail in iny country. 

• (The institution p.articular]y referred to, was the 
keeping up of this Happy Valley. 

„ Self-aecusatioi?. (The Prince had not 

been pei*s<jiially responsible for the w\ay in which 
his earlirtf^years htul bueii spent ) ^ 

„ Since new life^ &c.—Sin^ new thoughts aiidxicsires 
^ have sprang up in Hiy mind. ^ 

,, Reasonable felicity. —The happiness ho. hoped to 

• f ^ork out for himself by his own wise hnd noble ' 

and generous actions. 


Squandered. —* Wasted. 

Gazer. —Noun in apposition to “ I." I an idle gazer 
have (een. 

In this time. —^During this time. 

Committed themselves.— to the woods to make 
nests for themselves and learn to fly in the air. > 

ft * 
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o\', A7</.—(The singular number is usoil genericall}.) 

Kids. f 

• * 

■ Jinx fnrsnh'n the tenf ^—lias become imlepeiident 
of Iho mother, 

—(b. seek.) Search. * 

Jntlei)cndnit 'nwnre .—Food obtained inde 2 )un- 

deiitly of ill'-* niotlu'i-. 

„ AthumceSs — (T^us word is .soiuetiiiies used to denote 

« sums of II ion fey paid beforehandr, ilere it nieiuis) 
"Stupos of iirogrvss towards the attainment of an 
cinl. 

t'}vx. —(h. J!u(} to flow.) The flowing o,- passiniz 
aw.av. 

„ i~ph r (tided. —Iteb ii k( -d. 

Inneiirihf. —(L, atjo to do.) The state of doing 
‘-nothing. 

„ InteUeclvel husine.s '.*!.— Knowledge, that maybcgooil 
ill itself, but vJiich ■ cannot be tuiiicd to any jauc- 
tic.il account. 




•J 


The €.vam;pl*b of 'the tin'll. —The cx.inmles »-ho\vn by 
«. tlie earth (The referenc * is to the i.irds, tlie kidc, 
the trees, ♦fcc., on the earth which liavc all rn.idc 
progress in tlimr several "ways.; 

J. 4 - 

^ The'' instnictiom of the planets. —(Cr. plnnao to 
/ wadder. Flanets arp the stars that move in orbits 
ro’,iid the’»’j centi'al hims. Thus Mercury, M.irs, 
>\‘iui.s, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, are planets wliieh, 
‘along with our earth, move in regular periods rouna 
our i>un. They arc called planets in conlradisstim- 
tion to the fixed stars ) The planets here referred 
to are the caiih, and the moon w’hich revolves round 
it. By the earth’s motion round the sun we mgrk 
our yc'.ir, and by the moon’s revolution round the 
earth we mark oui* month. By “ the instructions 
of the planets” is therefore meant, the lesson that 
the caiitli and moon are constantly teaching us, that 
> time is passing away. 
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Restore. —Bring back. 

s 

Rasfrnrd on liis iniJid.—(P uinc “ tastcMiod” as an jn- 
tninsitivo vorb. Bike' an iutj-ansitivc verb it hjus 
tile t'orco of a iiiiddli! voier* •* in which iho notion is- 
* suinjj: therefrom icverts to tho iiyeiit. “ Fnslouod'’ 
is therefore efjiuvalent to '■ fastened itself.”) Cluii^ 
to his mind. 


Rxerlion —Kflbrt. 

Whnt cannot he repAire^, etc. —The idp.n is the sanio 

♦ as that conveyed in tlio common Knglisli adage, it 
•is of no use to cry over spilt milk. 

Her. —(Almd is .suppose#! to ho <|iF the feminine 

Ardour —(L ff»v7co,to burn; heat: lienee) Kagcriioss. 

Distmit views —'riio crinM.hMMtioiJ of subjects that 
have no connection with Mirronnding things. 

Regretrd his regret.~ -\V:is soiry that lie h.ad wasted 
.so imu-h tune in feeling sorrv. 

9 

Rent his wlole iinnd upon —Ihrectcd his whole mind 
to. (VVe ha\. “a m^n i". bent upon doing a 
thing,” when wc mean that he is resolved oii do- 
iiJg it.) 


• 1 ' 

The Prince mwit^te-s iiis Escape. 

•* •> 

37. Meditates. —('I’liis verb is sometimes used ,transitivc- 
as hori'. aiul soimd-lmiis with the preposition 
“on as, f<it example, “he was modilating mi the 
good ((ualities of his friend.” AVhi^n the subject 
of meditati#iii is an action to be performed by ilie ^ 
person himscif, the verb is used.without fhe pro- 
nomij; as, ‘^the king w.as meditating evil,” that is, 
he was meditating to do evil. “ 1'lic prince medi¬ 
tates escape,” that is, he meditates to make ^^is es¬ 
cape. . 

Ideated .—To be effected, or acc 9 niplished. 
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. The hare of nature. —The, aurroundirjg rnountaiiia 
^ wliich ]^ert natural barriera. 

Which had never, ^cf —(“ Which” has for its antece¬ 
dent “ bars.”) No one had ever made his escape 

aevoss the mountains. 

• ' . * * 

Passed it. —Passi'd through it on the way into tiie 
valley. 

1 

Grate. —Iron cage. 

Aperture. —Opefiing. 

ifiglit conceal. —Possiblj' pt ucoaled. 

Inaccessible. —Not to J>o reached. 

Prominence —(L. pro a»»d minor to tlireaton, that is, 
to shoot forward. Anything that shoots up from 
a Imfrer surface is a prominence.) jleighfi. 

With all the power of art. —By very skilful machi¬ 
nery. 

Successive sentinel. —(“ Sentinel ” from tlie L. sentio 
to perceive. One who is placed so as to perceive 
or observe the appror-clj of danger: i soldier ap¬ 
pointed to mount, guard.') Sentinels relieving one 
, another, so that the gate was never jcft unguard-^ 
ed. 

Was btf Its position, Sfc. —Was so Tdacefl a.s to be al- 
/ ways seen by the iH^ople liviiig*ih the valley. 

^ Were discharged. —"V^erg* carried out to the other side 
of the mountains.' 

a 

Solid hulk. —^A»> solid body of any size, si^b as the 
body of a man. 

Dejected. —Cast down. 

pesolved. —Ho resolved. (The pronoun ought to 
have been ^repeated after the dityunctive particle 
“but.” ‘ « 

s «• ^ 

^Researches. —Searchings^for a place from where he 
could make his escape. 

Rew hope. —Fresh hope of finding a suitable place. 
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:17, A^yplauded. —Praised. 

„ bound. —(Adverb.) Poundlj. , 

„ Amusements. —Things that amused him. 

„ p'.guhed Jus labour. —Deceived him into not feeling 
• fatigue from his labour. , 

„ Diversified his thoughts. —Tumcil his thoughts tc» 
different subjects. 

„ Diseo'nqd ,-.—Found out, noticed. 

„ Properties. —Qualities, 

„ Deplete .—Full, 

t 

„ Of which,- &c. —Witli the contcmphition (study) 

' of which he made up his mind that lie would com* 
^ '»fort lijjiself. 

,, Accomplish his Jlight. —Make his cscajio, 

„ Yet. —Up to this time. 

,, A source, &c. —liinumqrablq, things to study (“ In- 
exh)iU'<tib1o iiujuiry ” is inquiry that cannot bo 
exhausted or used up; that is, inquiry that is 
never tinished, because the things to be inquired 
about never come to an end, 

„ Original cnrwsitg. —The original or first object with 
which hc^'-'gan to search ; that is, his curiosit}^ or 
desire to find out some way of escape. Whilst 
looking for this he had como to find out a great 
many other interesting thing . ; but i:. thinking of 
jyid studying these intercstirg things, he did not 
forget tbe object wdth which he first began his re- 
searclies. 

„ To surceg. —Tp look up; to examine. 

„ The walls of his prison. —The mountains W'hi'ih were 
* like tj)ie walls around the Happy Valley which was 

• his prison. 

„ Spared to search. —Gave up searching. 

„ New toils.' —Fresh labour. 
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37, ^titer8tiees.—^(h. inter between and sto to staiifl. The 
rari^)w S|»ac(3 between two tliiiiijS.) Openings in . 

• the iift)nntiniis. 

. • » 

„ Z^esiy/t.'-Parposo of escaping. 

„ JEjr^dimi. —• 

„ Tnnl time thotihl offer .—That miglit at any time ' 
. presoiit itself. 


h Dis.skrtattos^ oy i irij A tit op Plytno. 

38. AriiMa —(In modern-usage, an artist is a jkis'sou who 
jwactises the hberiil ;s-ts, and brings seiinice and 
taste tp boar upon Ins work. In tins souse, paint¬ 
ers, irnus,iciiins, sculptors, engravorS and rci'chitocts 
are arfists. ]5nt in tlie text, tlio word is nse<l in 
dJie general sense of those who jn’actiee any iirt.)*' 

A Hured .—JOi i ti ced 
Accommoihfvnt. —■V'onvcnh'nce. 

Eminent. —Field in high esteem., 

Engines. —Maeiiines. 

El creation —Aiiinsci/icn'a. 

Pavilion .—A siuiimer- honso. 

Artificial .—(The opposite of artiliciul is iiatnrnl) 
^ApprojiriateJ .—Set apavt ft>r. 

Was )*,‘ntilatcf]^f-{Vrntus, the wind.) Had the air 
kept ill inotiAii. e , 

To which ihe rivahts &,c .—The w'ator of the rivulets^ 
, as it fiowod, moved certain wheels by wliieh the 
fans were moved. 

Of which sonic. —Some of which, « 

Impulse, of the irintl.—^(L. impello^ to*drive against.) 
Tho wind striking agaimst them. 

the poxcer of the stream .—By the force of the 
water as it floAved. ' 
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* Acfpiiisilluil's .—Tiie dilicrcnt kiudj of knowledge lie 
aciiuirc»l. * 

Tilt opan u'orld —Tlic )^orJd outside rue vaiicy. 

A miiintj chariot. —A carriitfre to be inovod by sails 

JJjion a hvcl latrface. — L'pou p’ound* lli.‘\j;’^Mas level, 
that is, that liad no ups and downs in It. 

HoUriUd its cu/iqilelion —Jle^ged lliat he would 
tliiisii it. 

\erh, froni the Fi-eiicli rcf/atdt r, Iw 
look at, IS ol’teu^ used jif the srn>c of looking .it , 
here, ho\ve\cr, it ineaiisj Esteemed, higlilv thought 
»f. 

Jli^hrr honors. —li(«iors liighcr than tliose la- li.id al- 
ri'.idv g.iiued b\ means of thiiigs 4ie had alreadv 
*m.idi‘. 

Mechanic .— (Adj.) Mceb.niical. J lie " meehanical 

sciences ’’ are the sciences tliat relate to tlie ron 
Htnioting or making of tilings. 

Tardy conveyance. —I'iie sh*w way of conveying ot 
cany ing persons 

Miyration .—IMovt ment from one place to another 

The ^fields of air .—'riie brttad expanse of air. * 

Jynorance and tdhmss .—Ignorant and idle people. 

Crawl vpot^the ground .—Move slowly# along the 
ground. 

trussing .—Going beyond. " 

Ki^/locd .—SliouM be, “ he resolved.” 

Iloye to ajfhct him with dtHapiioiiiimenf.-^Therv 
must fust have been a hope befote tljciv can be 
a disappointment. When i here has been no b(H)e, 
there can be no disappojulmciit afterwards.* Hence* 
if a ^naii ’does not want to suffer the pain of dis¬ 
appointment, bo had better not indtilgc in hope, 
liusselas did not,wa|U to allow (suffer) hiinsHlf 
to indulge a hope which migljt -afterwaf^s end 
ill disafipoiiitmcnt. ' 
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38. Prevails over .—Is greater than. 

• „ Your yna^nation .—You imagine you can do more 

• / than you are iu-tual^jv” whle to do. 

„ 'Element .—(In popular language, fire, air, earth and 

water •a’-e spoken of as tlie four elements. This 
'is the in which the word Is used here.) , 


„ Uy nature. — Vaturally, without being taught. 

,, By art —Byju’actice 

„ A grosser Jluid. —Water, which is thicker (grosser) 

than air. * , 

„ Subtler. —Thinner. _ (The air ) 

„ To proportion .—(Verb i?i the infihitive mood.) To 

adjin^, to .adapt. 

„ The density of matter. —Air and water bc*ing 

substances that differ in density (the thickness) 
from one another, the poiver to resist the air 
must be greater than that required to resist water. 

39. Upborne .—llorm up. 

„ Renno. —Ilepeat. 

„ Impulse. —Stroke. 

,, * Recede. —Go back ftom. 






Pressure .—The pressure in the air or water caused 
b^ the impulse or stroke. 

Violet^. —Severe. i 


Ponmtic .—Reared and kept in the house* 

Attraction .—The attraction of gravity. 

Gravity. —Weight. (It is the attraction of gravity 
that gives bodies their weight.) 

Region .—A height in the air. 


„ Without ang tendency to fall ^—Beyond the reach 
of the attraction ot gravity. ^ " 

„ No carp ,—To prevent falling. 

„ Rut. —Except. 
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, TP hose ciiriosily is ao^ecetensive. —Who’arc anxious 
to know so many things. 

ITovcnng .—Moving about slowly. 

J5y ils (lim'nal the revolution of the 

/ i'ivfth roiiml its own axis once in overly 2-1 hours, 
J (The idea is, that if a man yonlil sjitticiently 
In'gh into the air to he beyond the roach of the 
earth’s attraction, he might from that height look 
dow n ii])on the earth amf see it turning, and see 
the dillerent conntius as, o^i? by one, they came 
, to view. * , . * 

The same parallel —Of longitude. 

Th^ pnuJenf spectator, —CL pendeo to hang.) The 
' hpcctiiloi* high n]i ^n tin* air. 

JP*ilh f]nnl sccitrtfif —Willi tlie sa»ne, fooling of 
^ •.safety.* ('Dio “ marts of tra<lo ’ ad’o ^oaeofiil, the 
“ nelds of haillo’ would he full <»f d.ingor to life ; 
hut from that lieiglit in the uir lo which the spec¬ 
tator had got. lie would fool just as safe looking 
down ujiou a h.altle-field aiiou a conuii(?rcial mart.) 

Infc'ited .—IVouhled sivatlv, hara.ssod ; .swarming with. 
Through its jJa'isages, — Along its whole course. 

T'he face, of nature. —Katjiral scenery. • 

Specidation —(L. specnlor to view^) Out-look. 
Htspirat ion - ^llreathing. 

Temiiiy —Thinness, rarityi 
Supported. —Maintaiiietl. * 

All possible ohjeefions. —All tho^litficultios that it i.s 
pos^lhle to imagine. * 

Hazard. —Ilisk. 

Volant. —(L. vdlo to fly.) Flying. 


The folding con^iviiity .—A bf.i'.s lying when at rG.st is 
folded tip in several fold.s • hut when these folds are 
' opened out, it is one cohtiimous wing. This wing 
is very unlike that (Jf a bird. It is really ths^four 
interior toes the forefoot extended to a great 
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length and connected by a thin skin ; and ic is 
this peculiarity that enables the bat to cornprcsa 
' its wirtg in folds. 

89. Accommodated to. —Adapted; made so as l^o .suit. 

„ Thin model —This pattern, viz.^ tlio form the 
biit's \vinj.r 

„ My tasl:. —J'' o work 1 have sot myself ot eoii- 
striicting wings. 

„ Expect. —I OKijoot 

„ Ttwer. —Kiso liigl,. 

,, Jieyond tin ?j>n7ioe, I'yr .— T^yo.ul thoivaoh of men who 
m.'iy want to dome liium, and wlm imr, be pur¬ 
suing hki for that puip(wc. 

,, The ar|5.—The seen-t of howto inaKe,+ lu* wings. 

„ Eieulyed.—{di and viihjo) To make public 

„ Euvy .— Be unwilling tliat otliers should enjoy. 

„ Advantage. —The adv.nitage of rising into the air. 

„ Eov universal good .—For the good ot .all men. 

40. Alacrity. —Keadinoss, (juiekness. 

„ What would ha the seei>.rity of V' good —How 
^ ' wophl good people ii)e safe from the injuries which 
people seek to do them. 

,, Invade, them from the sky .—through the air 
, niid come down sijddenly upon the j)hioo \\he‘'e 
the good may he livir, (L. in and vado to g<^ ; 
to yo into.) w/Io attack. 

„ Afforded security. —Gave protection. 

„ A Jliyhi.-—\ great multitude Ih ing in the air. (Tbe^ 
word is commonly used with rtfereneo to the 
. swarms of locusts that sometimes make their .ap- 
{learance in.thc air: such a body of l^jclists is called 
a flight of locusts^) And so a large body of sa¬ 
vages dying along through the air, is hoie spoken 
• of oa a flight of savages, Addison uses the phrase, 

“ great flights of birds.” 
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Xorthern Samqcs —Th‘i uncivilized'men of the north. 
(This t.ale of Rassoliis ia supposed t(^describe vorj 
curly times, before thg nations of Kuropo hud lieen 
civilized and when Europe was still occupied by 

• wild hordes. 

Ilover .— Moao about around oiieYlace. * " 

The capital .—The chief city (from L. caput the 
head,) 

Vast region. •-Large country. 

Wall upon .—When au army attacks another Suddeii- 

* ly and with great force, it is said to “fall upon” it. 
'The phrase is nK'taphoric.'il. But in the case su]»- 
posed ill the te\t, A would bo a literal falling ot 
an attacking Hririy' from tile air. 

Violated .—Forcibly entered. 


„ Thannhcd nations. —Savages; so called, bccaitso sava¬ 
ges go about for the nif»st part without clothing. 

5 , Swarm .—Live m great iiumbtfi’s. * 

Promised secrecy .—Promised to keep the matter 
a secret. 


„ The performance. —The making of the wings. • 

5 , Not wholly hopeless. —(This is an instance of a 
double negative being equivalent to positive. 
“Not” and “hopeless” lire the two negatives, and 
they arc equivalent to hftpefuL ^ 

„ Ingenious. —(L. inyenium^ ni|nd, understanding.) 

• Clever. (Do not confound “ingenioua” with 

* “ ingenuous,” which means, frank, candid. 

„ Contnimnees. —Il’hings planned and made for aiyr 

gi\en piiiqjosc. • 

Faetlitatn motion. —('L. /hevV/s, cft.sy.) 3hike it easy 

• • to move, i. e , to fly. • 

Levity. —(L. Ici'iSf li^^llt, not heavy ) The wyrd is 
generally used m its secoiidaiy ornnidaphorie sense 
and denotes lightiichs of eliiy’actcr, w'aut of £>^^1 
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ousness. In scientific^ language it retains it» 
primi^ meaning—absence of weight. 

40. Unitej &c. —^Mnke the \iinga so that they should be 
'' light, and yet strong. 

„ Yultti^es and eagles he'tind him. —Fly fastci than 
vultures :eid eagles. 

„ The contagiun of his confidence. —(This word, like 
/ “contact,” comes from the Latin Avords con ami 
tango to touch, and means the • touching together 
»of two things. It is, however, entirely used to 
signify the communicjition of diseiise or any other 
influence by contact or touching. A ^disease is 
said to be contagious,, when a person is likely to 
get it, who touches another pei-son suffering from 
it. 'Hence it is used to descrilio a’liything- that is 
catching, whether good or bad. Thus we say, 
laughter is contagious, when Ave mean that Avhen 
one person laughs, other people, seeing him, laugh 
also. So with qualities of the mind such as fear 
and courage, hope and despondency, chLvrfuliies>s 
and gloom. When one man .s hopeful, otliers by 
contact with him bceoino hopeful, ind so on. So 
ill the text, “the contagion of liis coiilideiici * 
seized upon the prmco,” means that the jiriiico see¬ 
ing how confident the artist was of succeeding, 
linusolf also became confident that he would suc¬ 
ceed. 

Appeaiiied .—Made his appearance. 

,, Furnished for fight, —^W'^ith every thing proArided for 

a"journey through the air. 

Promontory. —A high projection of laud in rock. 

„• Waved Im pinions. —Opened liis Avings and moved 
them up and down. 

,, To gather air. —To increase the quantity of air under 

the Aving so as to furnish proper resistance. 

., )stand. —(Nyiin.) The place Avhere he Avas standing. 

Sustained /i/m,—Kept liim up. 
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The Prince finds a Man of LfiiAENiNO. 

‘10. Afflicted ,—Grieved in mind. 

,, Dimeter—(From dis and aster r star. A disaster 

• is properly a stroke from an uiifavorablo planet, 

• He)Uie) Misfortune. 

„ A ha-ppier event, — k. more successful result. The 
j)rince lioped that the artwl would succeed, because 
he cn,uld not at the time think of any other way of 

escapinj^froin rho valley. * • 

* • 

„ At a Htnnd, —Not nrovin" ; not actiiicj. ('He could not 
jmagino or think of any otlior way of cscaiung, 

„ Into the tflorhl .—Into the world Oll1^ido the valley. 

Support him self —Kncoiiriid’o his ow» mind to tlimk 
, * tliat he would yet succeed in esc.'ii|)m^. 

.. Discontent pret/ed upon him. —(To prey, i.s to feed up¬ 
on. Di.st;oiilent fed upon liiin, tliat is, devoured 
his mind. In other words) Ho became more and 
more disetmtented. , • 

Lose his tho^nhts in sadness .—Tie Avas so overcome 
by saduos>, that be could not think on other sub¬ 
jects as he used to do.^ , 

„ The clomh hroh'c, &<?.—The clouds as they moved 
^ along struck against the mountains and immediate¬ 
ly emptied themselves in ram which poured down 
the sides of the irnjj.iutams into the ralley below. 

„ Discharge. —Carry out. 

Th^ level. —The flat plain, 

41. Inundation. —(L. m and unda a wave.) The flowing 
ill of water; the flood. * 

„ The ege. —(Synecdocho.) A person. 

•„ Tosce. 

• The tame —Beasts, understood. 

„ Retreated, &c. —Went away into tlie moiint^s, bo- 
t cause the ground w.as liigli ami llio inundation 
could not reach them there. 
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I’agv! 

11. Confined^ —The princes couM not pfo out of tlte 
/ house' so theV hsid to amuse tliemsehcs with the 

f ^ t 

. amusement'^ tliat could be had w ithiii vloons. 

Imlac. —Jiiilac was the poet. 

To attend him. —To come to him. 

„ A man. —fi -lac, 

„ Paint. —(Motaplmr.) Describe. 

< *ommon .—WeU known. 

1j* * 

2Iortah. —(J.. dcalli; liable to die ) Mon. 

, Had kept him a steangrr —Had prevented him from 
knowjuyf anything about them. 

, Curiosity .—Hia eager de.sire for knouleJgo. 

2sor(lty .—New infortnalioii. 

, lieffretfed the necessity of sleep. —Was soiry tliat he 
' ■* was obliged to go to sleep. 

Induced .—(L, in and duco to lead.) lie was mducod, 
,, Clo.^c .—End. 

, Concert. —A musical ontertainno nt. ' 

Obliged.— Was oblige*!. 

„ Restrain. —Keep back. 


l5?IOLLKT. 

Tour.vs Smcllet, an , 'iinincnt English novelist, was born in Scot* 
laud iu 1721. Uo was educated lor a surgeon, and served on boaid 
:) (ihip at tVo bonibardmeht of Caithagena. He ull>erw.«rd8 'piifed 
the service, and took Ins degreoof Doctor of Physic ; but nieetiug with 
110 success lu that liue, bo became a writer by orofossion. 

His first works were “ Koderick llandom,'* '■ Kegioide,” “Pere¬ 
grine Pickle,’* and “ Advonturon of Ferdinann Count Fathom.” 

For aa article in the “ Critical Iteviow” which he conducted fur 
some time, ho vras pi'osccutcd bj Admiral Knowles, and coufihed 
m the King’s Bench Prison, where he wrote ihe “ Adveutorgs of 
iSir Laucelot Greaves.’* 

In ^67, ho published hia *' Hi-atory of England,” and in 1702 
began n periodical paper called “ The Britons.” In 1763 he went 
abroad, and iu 1760, nublished an account of his travels. In 1771 
ai pear$d Lis novel ” Haniphrej Clinker.** 




. TTc# wrote some poems, cmiipiled a Oollecfcioif of Voyapea 
aiiiJ Travels, and translated “ Gil Bias ” and " Don QutxoLo” into 
Enplish. * 

Ho died near Leghorn, in 1771. 
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Ty^lfigyanth^i's .—The (lescDidjUits of the ancient 
Celt..'!, who iuhahlt the liighhiuds.or moimtainous 
regions of Scotland. ' • • • 

Tkp eighteenth centurg —The 18th ccntiirv (ltd) 
years) extended from thh year 1701 to the year 

1 « 00 . “• 

• • 

l^oHtwle. —(L. alone.) .Lonelliioss. 

IViere i’t mi want of jimpte. —Tliero i.s no f _ of 

f(joj)le, that is, there arc many people. 

Credihlg .—(h ereVo to believe ) In a manner 
that Reserves belief, Of., on good hiltlnnity. 

Duhe of vi/y?///,---Arfsy 11 is a country on the wc^t 
const of SeoHand, and inehidc.s inaiii]jnid an<l 
islands. The Loids of Argyll are (Umpbells, .i 
family that d.ites as far hack a.s tlyj 12th cen¬ 
tury. The 1 lakes of Ai^yll are the hereditaiy 
eliiefs of the el.ui known us the Campbells. 

The Duke of Arggll. —The man who was Dnkc ot 
Argyll at tlu? time whoii Smollet wii.s w'ritin|:. 

Clan .—A collection of families hearing the same 
surname, ihul united in their allegiigice to ctne 
chieftain. I'lic mciidwrs of a clan .'^re known by 

the surname of the Shicftaiii. 

- • » 

Ilis own clan mid surname. —'rhe Campbells, 

Surname. —(Fr. sur above and no)n a iiaihe.) An 
additional name. , 

Appellation. —{L. appello to call, to name.) Nume^ 

Brendalhane. —A district of Scotland t'jrmiilg the 
W'esteiti part of Perthshire. 

As numerous. —As numerous as the Campbells. ^ 

The ArDojialdfi, tJie Ca^'otis^ d'Ct —Yhese are the 
names of Highland clans. (T^crc were two kinc^t* 
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or clans: the clans of the bordei’s and tlie clans of 
the hr^htands ) 

r>0. Bring into the Jhld —05t ready, so as to bring into 
any war that may take place. 

„ Enterprise. —Undertaking. 

„ We have livi I to .see, dr —'I’he rcfeifnec is to the time 
of CIiHi’les the Vretender, grain Ison of James T1 of 
Kuglaiiii, who on laiuling in Scotland got the Scot¬ 
tish clans to esjiouse his cause.* With the forces 
that gathered round him, In* iuhanecd into Eng¬ 
land as far as 'Manehestor : hut wlien he heaid that 
the royal army was advancing +0 niecx him, ho 
then retunied to Scothiml. ^^ln“^e ho ^\as met l)y 
the English forces undiT Ha^\](‘v at Falkirk, nhilc 
anothei arinv under tin' J>iiko of Cunilwrland 

V 

was advancing to meet linn. 

„ JPe/ietrated. —^Weiit us far as. 

,, Deliberation. —Calmness, withmit any hiirrv. 

,, To cut off their retreat —To oi.i^ic lictweon them ami 
the place (Scotland) to which th r w'cre wanting 
to retiun, so as ^to prevent tin ui from getting 
btick. 

„ Without the me, dr. —Without !r xving proper mili¬ 
tary weapons, aiidpiot knowing how to use them 

„ Eegular forces. —Tri Jneu and disciplined soldiers. 

„ JHsciplinenl. —Properly trained ami accustomed to 
military obedience. 

„ Cannot'‘faU of being. —Uaiinot fail to lie. 

'}> generality of mankind. —Most men. 

„ Bonnee. —Spring from the ground. 

„ Lowlanders. —^l*eople inhabiting the lowlands in 

contradistinction to the mountainous districts of 
Scotland. 

Agility. —Quitkness of movement. 
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uO. Incredihly ahsieminya —So sparing in tlioir food, 
i that one would not bolievo how .‘5i)arinj' th«;y really 
arc. , 

PatiAlt of\ it'd —(L to MiHor, to endure) 

Capable of bcarinj^liunj'cr and I’atJgiie for a lonjj 
time. 

Sttrlrd —(Steel is iron clnunienlly pre])arcd so as to 
be harder than plain non.* Hejiee b» sieel inearid 
to hafdey. A man is .viid bjRteel hi.s mind airaiiist 
convictions, or to steid his heart against* pity.) 
Ilardciied • 

Pimd. —A striped or varieg.ited wuolon cloth used 
as on oter-garineiit in the Hiirhl.nnlf* of IScutiaud. 

Copd .—(A cope i.s anything" spread «\cr the head.) 
•Tln^opon sky. . • 

In (jualify of soldiers. —in the capacity of .soldiers; or, 
more simply, as soldiers. * 

Invinmhle. — (L in ikjI and to eoMtjuer.) 

uneoii<[iierab]c 

Quich martJA.'i. —('riu'rc i^. a ivfeivii.e here to a 
particular sli,-]) among sohlirrs e.illed the (puck 
iiiareh.” Thi.'s is dislinguislifd from the*‘‘.slow 
march,” the one being a (piudt st p and the other 
a slow OD'i) Itapid marches. 

A ditjicuH country. —A eo^iintry in which flic facilities 
for jouineyiiig by lifut, ^nich us good loaUa, itc , are 
absent. 

Strfhs sudden strokes, —Make sudden attacks. 

To beat up an enemy's qimrters. —^'o attack an 
enemy suddpiily in ilieir eneainjiment, wJicn they 
arc unprepai*ed for fight. * ' t 

* , 

ft Harass.,* &e. —Annoy their ‘mounted soldiers. ' 
* * (“ Cavalry ” comes from ehcvalf tho French word 

for a horse.) i 

„ Perjbmi expeditims. —Uivdertake iliarches into an 
enemy’s territory. 
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Pase. , ^ 

y(>. Formality.- -The acting accoi'iliug to fixed form or 
rule. ^ • 

•„ ^Withovt formality —Without aliidiug hy any 

/ fixed rule that an army undertaking.a long jour¬ 
ney oiiglit to have such and such things to take 
along with it. • * 

„ Maffazinc't. —Supplies ol jiow'dor and arms. 

„ Forage .—Food foi' the cattle accompany ing the army. 

), Artillery. —(Tins word, derivo<l jirolwhll" from art, and 
• dcnoiiiig any nwtrument made In the art or skill 
of man, was in old times emplo;vod to signify any 
Weapons <if war, sucli even as hows anti airows. 
The meaning is iioav ^jiLirely eoflfined to) Ho.ivy 
gunsi ^ 

A dangh’oitt injluenre .—An infliicnco*or poller that 
might easily he used to overthrow the authority 
•of the constituted Government. 

Operating. —IJfing at work at, being felt at. 

„ The ertreniity of the ldan>l. —The parts of Scotland 
most distant from the .seat of iiovernm'‘3)t, whire 
therefore many tilings might he done without the 
. knowledge of the (Juveriiiuent. • 

)) The eyen and hamh of Ooveniment. —I'lio vigilance and 
executive authority of the Gov^'iiment. 

,, Predsiork^ —Exactness.* 

), To hrea^i tlve for^^- -"rti destroy the power. 

„ .dc2»Mnw/mi/o«.-^Govcrnriiont. (The word isjiscd with¬ 
out the article to denote the .ibstract idea, and not 
any (tarticular administration.) * 

Diritfe and conque". —This is a 'tmiislatioii of a vrell- 
• known T.atin adage, Dioide tt impera. The saying 
is dcscriptiifc of tlie old Komaii ptlicy from the 
earliest times, whieh consisted in so dividing f!lie 
interests of the ditfereat tribes or peoples governed 
by Koliic^as to prevent them from imitiiig together 
to resist hcr^yokc. Ucing kept divided from oue^ 



aiiothor, they were weak, and Rome liad no difli- 
cujty in maintaining her hupremaej* over thesn 

The leginlaUire ,—The \jiovernmciit in its legislative 

, capacity. 

The legislature^ dr .—The disarmament oj? tlie Scotch 
clans was ordered in the reign of (Jeorge 1, and 
tile Highland costume wan prohibited in the reign 
of George IT. This costnme^was again jicrmittcd, 
howc?'er,i»in'the reign of (JeOrge 111. , 

Their slavish tenures —The* membera of th^so clans 
owed complete allegiance to their respective chiefs, 
^’ere under engagement to obey them in all re.spccts, 
and to take np arrtis w^heii the}’ required them to 
do so. The tenure on the prinei[)I« on wliich they 
•he]d(fi. terieo to hold) land, was, the Afore, that of 
slaves to their chiefs. 

• 

Their slavish temires are all dissolved hy A cl of rai'lin- 
ment —'i'herc was an Act pa»>«ed in 1747 in the 
ii'ign of (jleorgc TT, wfiieli abolished horitahlo 
juiisdictions in Scotland, and put an end to the 
legal authority of the chiefs of clans. 

Th>' orhinal attachment.-r'l^hG old attachment*to the 
chiefs. 

Prior to .—Chlcr than. 

• 

I'he /('tidal system .—The ^agential diftW’oneq between 
those Scottish clans* and the feudal sistem. The 
word ‘’clan” is a Gaelic •word, and means the 
children or descendants of*a common,luiccstor, 
and the members or families forming a clan wtre 
united together as descciidaiits freln a eommou 
ancestor whose name they bore, and w'hose lineal 
descendant they recognized as their chief It }vaa 
a fanvly system. But the feudal system, on the 
o:he»* hand, (“feudal” conniig probably from the 
Teutonic fee wages,,and od property, and thils^igni- 
f}ing property given as w'ages fqr service,) Vas a 
^ystem which made a ^int of land or a holding 
010 condition of military sQrvicfr. It was first intra 



(Ulced \)y AlcxnuderSevems.and afterwards imitated 
' by tlj^e Ijombai'ds and other northern nations It 
came into full oi;)|^Tiition in Kngland at the time of 
theNonnan conquest, Avlieii grants of laud were made 
to the.N<»rman nobh's on condition of thtM‘r,rcndcr- 
military scr- icc, and they in their turn di.ftribut- 
(•<1 these lands in small holdings on condition that* 
tho^o who took tlictn slunild render militaiT servic«‘ 
whenever they were ri*<|nired to do so The clan¬ 
ships represented a patriarchal ,«ysivm ; the fowdiil 
' system >vas a military vas'^alage. The fcud:il sys- 
leiii was abolii-hed in !']i>i.dand in the reign of 
(.'harl(“S II. f. 

I'ntJur .—(The same as tlie coinmon word bother.”) 

JJnsiio, noisy confusion. 

1 / 

Coj>ernii:tm —'Die system of nstronomy taught 

iiy (.'opernions. ((’■•perniens wa.s a JVnssian astro¬ 
nomer whose theory tliat the catth and the other 
jdanets revolved round the sun overthrow the Ptole¬ 
maic theory tli it tlio sun and the other planets 
levolved round the earth, lie was horn in IIJS 
and died in lolrl.) 

Poin t /.—Measures adopted by liio State f«i the go"- 
ermuent of a country. 

7'ewptrmiiad. —D'^position of mind. 

This ongin .—The feudal system. 

CoTiAiiMion .—Forpi of government. 

For 7117 / pari, A’r.-^This sentence may be regarded as 
fin "instauee of the rhetorical ligure known as 
sarcasm. The idea is if everything is to be 
asciibed to the feudal system, then you may as 
well ascribe trunk-hose and buttered ale to it too. 

Tt'wd'-hose .—Ijargc breeches formerly worn. 

Pairkirclml —(Gr. pntria, a family, and archt'S a 
chief.) A patriarch is the chief or head of a lajiiily. 
The word is generally applied to men who, in the 
tlie oMeii times, in 6riei\tal countries, were the 
recognized chiefs of families that had onginally • 



sjjrung from thcir.loiiiH, jiiid over wliom they exer¬ 
cised sovereign authority. Jii Ifeis hciisc, the 
priiieijile on which i!ie<;I.i)i3 were cou^tituttid waS 
the* patriarchal priiuajilo, as immediately after 

• eviilaiiicd. 

llereditnvi/. —(L. luvi'es an heir.) Descending from 
generation to g<*iieratioii. 

A rt/oiir.-r-AVai'mth. 

• * 

Filial. — {\^.fliiis. a son.) belonging to a sega* 

Paternal. — {\j. pate Ax. f itlier.) belonging to a f.itlicr. 

WSild destroy .—Sliould wisli to destroy. 

• 

Jame'i VI .—James VI of Scotland»was the same 
^>ersoii*as James J of J']ngland. .Hc^was the son 
of Mary (^)iu?cn of Scots, and succeeded his mother 
on the throne of Scotland, and (Jiieeii Wiiz.ihcth 
on the tlirono of hlngl.md. He hceamo King of 
Kiiglniid in tiie ye.ir dG0:». ^ • 

Laird —A Scoltish jJirasc for lord TIic eliief of 
the clan. * 

lie ims forfeited —lie ^vas subjected to forfeiti tliat 
is to sav, lie forfeited or lo^t his estates, wliicli 
%\<'re taken away IVoin him on account of his 
oruclties. * ^ 

Camphelli Graham^ Pmnrnjpi7i(l .—Campiiell was the 
name of the Argyll family,*whose hood was the 
cliief of the Camphell elaii^ (Irahain was the 
iiaSne of the Montrose family, whose head "was the 
chief of the CJniham cl.in; and Drpmmond was 
the name of, the Perth family, whose head was^ 
the chief of the Drummond clan. 

//o?/j?c5.—fFaini Ife.s. 

2"hey still added, tL'c .—They called themselves, some 
Campbell M'Gregors, others Graham M»Gre- 
goi's, and others Drumn^ond M'Gregors. 

Suhsistmee. —Support. 
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Pape. 

51. Mr, Cameron of Lochidy rCw.—The cliief of the clan 
of thu Camerons, who took his name, Lochicl, from 
. the estate. • * 

„ Attaintn-L —(Fr. atteindrey to taint.) Tb attaint is 
to pronounce a man’s blood tainted or corrnpt, sn 
tfiat iic forfeits his hereditary estates, and cannot 
transmit them his heirs. This is a punishment 
which follows treason. A statute of Parliament 
attainting a criminal is called an act or bill of 
attiiindcr. ^ 

I 

„ The last rehellion. —The rebellion in favour of the 
young Protoiidcr. 

,, Proclamation awl Act of Parliainenty r£r.—Several 
Scotch rebels wore pardoned and permitted to re- 
turii from France, whither they hau escapei. 

Stodeed his farm. —Supplied his farm. 

„ Farm. —A farm is a tract of land rented out to a 
man who cultivates it, and rears cattle upon it. 

,. Hlach cattle. —Bulls, cows, and oxen are called black 
cattle, no matter what their colour may be. 

„ Wreck. —Ituin, destruction. 

„ 'The fruits, d'c —The cattle and other things they 
gave him, which were a proof of their faithful¬ 
ness to him and their love for him. 

„ This injiuence. —The influence of a chief over his 
clan. I 

„ Comnumalty. —’I'hc common people. 

52 Give tivem a taste of property and independmee.'^ 
Allow them to have property and to be indepen¬ 
dent. 

„ In vain, <£r.—The Government gives these mem- 
y hers of the clans leases of land from among 
the .estates that have been forfeitciV to the crow’ii 
by the rebellion eff the chiefs, so that they' have 
to pay very little for their lioldings ; but wdiat is 
tlie use of that lyhen they have no means to 
improve the lands. 



To proseeilte —To c^rry into fiTcct 

Thp meauHof imprnvemmt .—Drains nnfl other tSini;s 
hy which tho value of tlie land may he nu-iv.jsod, 
^ ainf till* lands he nkade inon* fertile. 

}jic I !?>!(•.—That w'hieh riuii^jt ho ofli'iuhtcd or 
U'^od up, 

tiiihiR —Tlic fish and other* thiny:s to he had in 
.ihundMiicc in tlie st a. 

Linen .—Fishiiiq; lines. 

Tnekle. — Jnstnnnent.s, apjdi.inees 

Fr<>%i n rtal sp/ni .— 1 h‘i^o<l l»v a real ‘^jnrit. 

Viiteiolt'tm. —(L. p>(f''i,r, niies,nv\ii eonnlr\ ) I.om- i . 
4 )iu‘\ tfiMiitry. ^ 

Lnif/t .—Clotli nnido of IIua or heniji. 

CoJ — \ hind of f/sh 


Iltinl. —Pull. 

n 

l^ni -J V'ilh mny'iln- —(Mn^sid'i :ne admail d-'h.) T’l ■ 
hooks attaeVd to tile liin’ Ji'id nur-.-ols ’\vd ni 
them to ser\e as a h o’t, .is the ^.leall^ )>> 
nliieh tci.i]»t fish to ^w.illow tlie hook. , 

N(ii'foi(nill<(nd .—An i,-.1.1101 on the n .rth on ,t (o^,’ 
of Nortli ^Arnorica, .mil celeiu’ated for its < "i 
fisherv. 

Corr'^npondnit .—Ajrent • ^ 

Linhon .—'fhe capital ol' Poftuj^iiy 

AI //fc omi price.—.\t the price fixed hy the. in.iii -« 
whom the writer has hecii sjioaking. 

K'as in a prosperous ivay. —Prospered, w.is siuv,. " 
fill. 


Thr hu ’ war. —The Seven Years’\Var in Piussii in 
^ alli.im^* with Faijilaml, fou^^ht against Austii.i in 
alliance with France. ’It began in ITofi and w.i- 
hrought to a close hy the Peace of Paris m Who 

Intervening, —(L. inter helwceii, anef v'r9i./o to couk. ) 
Oiiiiiiug between, happening mtanwhilo. « 
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ft:?. Thw country. —Scotland. * 

„ - Execute^. —Carry out. 

,, ' Commercl'd xckemes. —Plans for commerce. 

,, -.-SubjccN, 

EnUett, <{:r. —Cd.iutry p‘iitlom(3n uiiacf'ustoniod to. 
Inisiuo.ss, lliov iioi llttc'd to oavry out a)\y (ioiu- 
iiK'roi.Tl ontorifrjso so .is to find cmfdoyinpnt and 
|»rofit for ibeir subjoet'', and tlms piake tlioir sub¬ 
jects indojK'iidcut. 

Tmi) t<* (tt'rounf —i' pVijfitable. 

Oil,' }jPoj)h‘ —Tbo Scotch. 

„ /ir/t. —Kestlcss desij'c. 

.. Cohn't'.c Avirricu. — Co over to Am.‘rica anil settle 
down fnero. (Coloin, from tli(‘ L.atiii rolo, to cul- 
thiite.) 

}fnfht Ue nfttlfil .—Misrlit Inive people to setlh* on 

thoin and cultivate 1 hem. 

( 

To f/ttHtn' dflnnittu/f '.—The compavi'-frn is between 
setllinp; the iinculti\.ileil ^v.rts of Scot land and 
settlinfr in America. It Avon'.d be more dv.vntai^e- 
r ons if the former were done. 


r.UUKK 

« 

Limi'N'T) Bi’ukk, an illii'.frieiiit M'ritor innl stitc^TnaTi, w.is born in 
Dublin in iiikI rccrixM] his education under Aliruluim 

l)ha'kleton, *^iialier at r.allvinro, no.-irC.irlnw. Jlis css.iv 
on tlie “Subliioo and PiCiuilitii]" first Imuiplil hiiM ])roininoiitlv 
iaito iiotico. In 17'>8 hr siigpcstcd to Mr. Dodslc\, tlic Ixiuk- 
sellcr, the |d<in oi tlio Ariiiii.d ilcpist^r, the litstorical partrf 
wliiid* Jio wrote liinifiidr for iiiyny _\e'ir.s. In 17(11, he wont 
to Indiind, .iiid on his rotiirn was'nifidc Privaf*'Secretary to 
the ]\lai(jni» of Uockiti^h.nii, l'ir.st Loid of the Treasury, w'lio 
brought iiiiu udu P.iili.niicnt for Weiidovor in I7(i6 Jle was 
afterw’.'irds m idc Tiicinher for Mcilt ni in V^irksliire, and iuL?o- 
duced a loll fur ret'orin ii the natioual e^p *nditure, in Avhich 
he was iiiisiKTessrul. dn 1781! he obtained the post (If Pay¬ 
master-Ocneriil of the Forces, and a seat in the Privy Council, 
hut on the death of his patron, the Manjuis of Rockinftham, 
he resij^njd liis piece, The principal nets of his political 
life were, the share he look in the im))cachnient of Warron 
liobtings, and the part against the beginners and defenders 
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of the French Revolution In 17!)0 he ynih1i4|ie<l liLs “Reflec¬ 
tions on the UcjM»lulion'n France,” end also a niimitor of pani- 
phleti* Ill ciiipport of pusitioiia lie had taken ii]if 11c died dL«Jlva- 
coin>tiulii 1)1 I7U7. • • 

9S. Amerlt^n colonisls .—The fn-st jiermjmeiit ]<’n*;lish 
* Mcttluiient ill ^\nicric{i %vjis uitidc in* the vi'ar 1007. 
Krum tliiit time numerous settli*iuents hef^ni to he 
I’onncfl, until a Inrge jioi tion of North America 
became an Enjihsh colon\* The En.^lihh peojile 
■who then settled in America/ornu'd uliat is liero 
called the* Ameilean eolouisfs. T'Jiey continued 
under tlic govoriimtnt of thV mother coiinTty till 
tlie War of liulcpeinlenci* broke out, which ended in 
tift? ackrii^wlodgnieiit in of the mdcpendeuco 

of llie United Stilt/'s It w.is with a view to pro 
vent ihjs war hy pei’suading the liritisii (hivern 
iTii'iit to conciliate tlio Ainoiicans and nut to irritate 
thrin bv 1 j which 1 k\ woiilrl ivsisi, tlint llorkc 
111 .nil} liie Miect'h liom whieli lliib is cn '\(r^“( 

The cohnteb —Tlio Amc! ic.iu colonics. (^V'l 1 cll ,* 
nuinliLT of poo]di‘ivnn'n c fibm tlieir own country, 
, ai:il go and "icttlc permanent ly 111 another country, 
ivmainmg si^lijcct all t'liMvliile to the laws of the 

• niolher coiinlfy, this now country is baid to he !i 

coloay of the old.) * * 

„ Anri'mllurc- —^^Xonn m aiiposhioii to aiiothei point 

of vii'W. ') (Jj. (tiftr a held, Mid colo tp^’ullivate.) 
The cultivation of laj|^. • # 

„ Proaerufed — (li. jn'O and follow.'* Followed, 

earned i n. 

, Spirit. —Energy 

„ ^fuUUude. —I’ojnilalion 

„ Br^idas .—The pi’i’jiOvMtious beside and bf^idrt, innst* 

• not he confo|in(lcvi with one another. Jitstde is 
often n^cd in the senso of b^ the side of, as, “ Sit 
beside me ” It is al^i hsed to denote on one side 
of, as, •* He speaks ].t*sidc the maik ” .But be^\doH 
never means aijytlung b\it over and above, or ju 
addition to. 



Export. —(L. ex out of and porto to carry.) .Sendinpr 
out of the country to a foreign market 

.Qruin. —All kinds of grain. 

Comprehoidiny. —Including. 

« 

A nillion —Of T'i/und<{. 

Tha century. —Tl> ■ ] 8tli century. 

Imported .—(L iin or in and poHo to carry ) nrouglit 
into Anierid:*. 

Hie mother count.'y —Kn^land. 

The Old TViirlif — Kurope. 

The IJ'orhJ —America, so c.alljd because of it-' 

recent di.^eovery. 

Si‘07'ci\i/ —Small amount of food. ’ *' 

y'ou hacejfit. —You in England have felt. 

'Dcsohtiny —Depriving the land of its inhabitants. 

Thtst fhHil .—Ainoricii, which is supposed to he a 
child o( England. 

Child of your old nyc .—A chdd is -aid to be llic 
child of one’s old ago, when his fath'^i hayijiens 
to liiiro been an old man at ‘ho timo of the cliilds 
birth. Engbmd was nn old conntiy wlien Ainer- 
ic.i as a colony ^\a9 born. 

V 

Tidy .—Reverence. 

With r Homan chnrlty.^Thc reference is to the le- 
goi>d about the old Koinan who, having boon left 
to starve in One of tlio dniigoons of tho Manier- 
,tlive prison, ®\vas visited daily by his daf.ighter w'ho 
nourished him from her owu breasts. Americifc, 
tho daughter, is supposed by her trade to feed the 
parent, Fiiglaiid. 

E.vuhi ranee. —(L. ex and uher a breast.) An over- 
ilouiiig, air abuiKlancc. ’ ■ 

Opened —Explained. ‘ ' 

At your bar .—(This was a speech before Parliament ) 
in yoiuv I'roaeiice, so that you might judge. (The 
word “ bar ” is used in the sense of a tribunal ). 
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Pasre • 

1)8. • Hirst' acquisitions .—Tfto wcaltli aqiurcd t'y inoiins of 
these lislicries. , 

,, Of' uihie .—To be of value. • 

,, ExcUc 1 /ourenry —Make Vou en\ious of tlieir wealth 

,, ^{/iftcjiusNit/. —Bold, s])irite(l. 

,, Ej'crrisrtt —CiiiTicd on. • 

„ Italsf (1 .— ('.ailed fori h. 

., Sir —Id speakini' in tlie IJolise of Commons, e”eiv 
one achlresses tl\c ‘‘Sj)eakei%V*who, us a M*rt of 
ehairuiiin, presides over tlnj <lebutes. , * 

The. other pirls —The other parts of the country— 
j^nioriea, where there arc jL^rcfit fi.slienes 

2vrui-J''iitit'niiI —I'oriift the north-east j^ortion of the 
L'nited StatoS and coinpVit-e.s the^st.ites of Ver- 
^noiil, •Xew N.inipshire, .M.issa(?biis?dts, Bhode 
I«>laii(I and (‘inineetiiail, 

,, The ii'h'ttr /isht rt/ - 'I'he hiisim'KS of e.atcdiinj'whah'S 
ior the sake of the oil, wliieh is an important article 
of commerce. • 

„• 2'hfi fuinbiint/ ^mountains of icr .—The ic(?-lK!rG;s i:i 

. the Ni>i‘tliern cieas, w Inch are p:reat nl.ls^es of ice 

• ilo.itiiig about on the ^water, riiov'c aloncf, with 

tlie currents ajid winds, and -a.s they move about 
unsteadily, have the appe.irance of tumbling rnoun 
tan s. • 

„ -Furthest. 

„ Frozen recesses .—These ha fa ar<^ called j-cccsscs (L. 
rcrtilo to retire) because the shore of the .sea 
, re^rcs from its general line m'^order to fown thorn, 

“ Froren,” because the water-s of those nortlieiii 
latitudes are exposed to a cold, whichYrec/.e.'s tJjcm 
or turns thent into ice. • 

IlnthoHS Tiay and Davis's Sttaits. —TTudson's Bay 
is on <fcho north of Canada and coininuiiicatcs 
• • with Davis’s Straits through Hudson’s Straits. 

The arctic circl \ —(Gr* arTetos a bear, in allushui to 
the northern .constellation ealleJ the Bear.) A 
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fitclc parallel to t’lO equator and -H'’ 28' from 
the north pole. The /-one between this circle and 
ihe porih ])olo is called the frijrid ssono. 

1)8. • The opjwsite rpfjiun of polair cold —'j’he Antarctic 
circle around the South Tolc. 

,, ToU’r cold. —(^'Id helongiiig to the Poles, whctlier 
north or south. 

„ The aulfodia^ -((Ir mifi against and a foot ) 
The ojiposjte side of Ihe globe ^\lleve the feet of 
the people aic opjtosite ours. 

j, Engaged. — I?u^lly at Asovk. 

,, Under (he frozen rerpenf oj the aonlh. —Thii Serpent 
is a southern eon‘«telI.itI<iii, heic s.ild to be fio/iMi 
because of tho infi-i.M; cold of the rej^ions about 
the Antarctic (^ivclc. 

„ Falkland Inland .— Tins is jiroperly a gron]) of islands 
comprising two largo is'ands and several sniail 
ones in the South Atlantic Ocean 

„ JloiUantfc .—'fhese islands wore to other peoj>le so 

little known that tliev almost had no real I'xis- 

•i' 

tcncc. (A romance is a tale ol' fictitious adven¬ 
ture. Heuee anything th.it has th olnnactcr 
' of being wild, C5;travag.int, or unreal, and having 
no practical value, is said t.i he lomautie ) 

„ For ihe grat.p of naiionn! anda'iou .— For a nation to 
Svjsh to turn to aii} jiractic.il and profitable ae- 
cdunt. , ’ - 

„ A siage. —T'horo islands, fin south and removed from 
tno reach of coinincrcc and civilization, arc not. 

*■ the furthest limit to which the-^A merlcan eololiists 
have cairied their fisheries. 'J’hey are only in the 
way to (stage and resting-place) tliosc regions .still 
further south to which the colonists have jnished 
their onteiprise. , 

99. Industry. —('J his word is primarily t*sed in the sense 
of diligence in business. From that it h'as'come 
to be applied to any pai’ticiilar manufacture or 
pursuit. Hero it means) . Fishery. 
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JCfjuinoc*'(rrl heat. —(Ti. (Ufims cqu «l aiifj ito.r nifrlit ) 
Hujit ft*lt in countries under the equinuctial line 
t»r equator. 

„ The a 'l'umnlated V}inf(i7\ ^e. —The cijld of tho'Xoi’th 
and kSoiith J'olcs put tojj;ct]i(ir, 

„ \Dntic the line .—(The fishing line.). Fish. 

• * * • ' .•b 

,, litlrike the harpoon —Strike A^li.ilos ^\ith flie harjioon, 
winch is an iron spi*iir designed to kill wli.dcs 
with. 

„ Jtun {he mlonpiltidc .—(Loiudruile is distance east 
or west, Toeasured oti the O(juator ) (h>.alf»Mg the 
whole distance ‘west as nieasurod on the equ.itnr, 
• between the African and the South Aineriaiii 
coast, ^\here lirayil is slf natcd. 

„ Their ri(/(nilie tpime. —Killing wdiali's is here c.alled 

, * gigantic gaiin' on account of tin* inlTre or gigantic 

Miie of the animal that i.s soneht. 

, yo i'C.f ,—Klliptical fi-r, there is no .'.ea. 

(int vdmt i .\‘.—Kqnivalent to, wdiich (,s not. Hoarse 
* “blit” as a piejmsition governing ‘'that,” the re¬ 
lative “w’jiat” being a loinpoiind of “that wliicb ” 

‘‘ Jint ” moans e\cci)t. Tlicro is no sea exeojit 
that wbicli i.s vexed by tlieir fisheries. 'I’hat is 
to sa\\ When xie haie excepted the sOris that are 
vexed woth their fi.sheries, we shall find that there 
is no [otltor] sea [hift any where ] 'P.iken literally, 
tll^^ jaissigo is not trpe. It imist^lib regarde<l as 
an example of the vhetorical ligiu'c ealled hy¬ 
perbole.) 

, V^ved. —Disturbed. 

„ Toils. —lifibours. 

,, ILolland .—The people of Holland, the l)uteh, a jlrin- ' 

cipal featuic in ivhoso character is per.severaAce, 

* „ 7'Wmcr.—Tin; people of France. 

•;,• Dc.rferiUs .— ( L. dexitr the right hand.) Quick 
and clever. 

„ Sayaciiy .— Quickness of disoerunvont. 



Of MfifflUlt niterpriHO —Tl)at characterizes things 
iiiidortiiken bv the English. 

Peiu'l(jm —Ihuigerous. {Wliiile fisliiiig is always 
danyfcrous.) 

O / I I, 

Ilui'd. —Severe. 

Vnslied --(‘.irricd vigoroiislv on. 

Ob ) 

Redent people ,— So cm lied because they had only rc- 
ec'ntly mi.i'urcd with the people of other 
eouutrios) bceoiue a distinct people. 

In the iirhtle,f—^\f<\\\\ in the stab'of* being formed ; 

, not yet fully formed. (tJristlo i.s smooth, ek-stic 
substance in animal bodies, res(Miil)Iiug bone, but 
not so h:iru , it looks as if it were bone ii' connse of 
fi»nn.itiuii. , 

Thi hone of innnhod —(Mot ijihor.) The h.ardiicss 
und^,streiigth of full-grown men. 

Anp cure of ours .—Any e.irc tliat w’^e have taken of 
■ tliein. 

flq neezed. —Pressed. 

Jinppif. —Fortnn!\v.e. 

Thin happy form —The reference is to the enterjnsse 
.and industry tbat marked tlie Anierican e-duii’sts. 

(1 orernmenl .—The I'»\-itisb Goveinmciit is relerred to. 

tialutnry. —Healtliful. (Hecause tliese enlonist.*! were 

neglected by the mother country', tliey were obliged 
all tthe more to look after themselves So that the 
negUtjt they snlfdrci? really did thein good by 
malving then) enterprising and industrious.) 

Gener(>uH nature. Sic .—The natural ellarae-'er of the 
people, which showed that they were well (gener-.. 
ously^ liberally,) supplied with good qualities, h.is 
developed itself without any help or direction 
from elsewhere. 

« 

The power .—The power of England, of t/hich Kngliah- 
/ men arc so proud, idisappears before, cannot be 

, compared with, the power of industry show’nhy the 

*' American colonists. 



JPremmption —Boas^.ful reliance on. 

Within me —In my mind. 

Tha iriadorn of human contriaanees .—Human 'fovmi- 
luonts with their system of laws, itc That which 

• {rood and w'atohful and wise {;r)vcniment is alone 
su}){)osod to be able to do in the way of encounii»- 
injr the <;nterprise and industry of ii people, has 
been accoruplished among'those colonists without 
any sveh Jielp. Their natural chanicter has dime 
for them what wise government alone (which is a 
human contrivaTu-e) has done for other people. 

Mjfu rigour .—My opinion that the activities ot a 
j)eoj)le should be Jvcpt uinlfT severe lestraint ])V 
a \\i.->e and w.itchrul goveiiiiiient. , 

Softens down. 

Pardon aomcihiug .— Pardon to some extent. 

Tin a/jrif of h/jad/j .—It was the ^cl■y freedom of tlio 
colonists that brought out thoi'’ line qii.‘ililie'>. 

Sniaiulr .—A ware. 

In w/y d<duil.*~lii the detail or particulars 1 have 
given. 

In tin tjroHS .—In a gener.d way. 

A difierent condaaion .—A coiielusioii or iuferenef- 
dilfeieiit iniiie. 

Fnjhtknfj a people. —(Pars# “fighting” a# a transitive 
voib ; ii is, however, eipiS'.alent to fighting .igain^t.) 

Ji f 

Mean'i. —'I’liiit IS, means of g.aimng over the colonists, 
olPmaking them favorable 

Coinph'd'ions. —'remperaiiieiits. , 

The mililary art .—The art of war. 

Predtlertion. —Liking, fomliiess. 

Wield the thunder .—Tut forth militnrv force. 
(There may be an allusion to the god Jupiter, 
of the old Greek mythology, who, as ruler «)i the 
earth, was believed to punish men by hurling 
thunderbolts fiom heaven against them.) 
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99. Anus .—Military power. 

„ • S'/iis kffjioleilye. —The knowledge of tho military 

• art. 

„ Force —Mililary foroe. 

,, .7/4 a.jjrojtlnhlc^ ^<f - So as to keep them subject to 

Kngland, and euai Ic England to protit by their 
iiuliibtry. , 

„ Temporary/. —lasting only for a time., 

*ypt (foremed.—Npt governed, that is, in tho proper 
sen.se of the word. * 

„ 7'4r (/7ccf of force —The result produced* by force. 

Jlnnging a nulitary frAvo against a people does 

not always have‘the effect of frightoiiinv: them. 

# / * ( 

An armament^ &c. —It does not nocessurily happeif 

,that if you can get an aiuiy together, you are ."uri* 

to get vutory. 

„ FesoufCf. —Means,, 

„ Concil'dtion —(Xominalivc ahsoluie ) , 

„ Force fallntj. —(‘‘Koi’co ” is in iJ.o noiniiiaii. ab.^o-^ 

* lute.) W1)‘U\ forco has failed. When concihalioii 
(<u* a peaceful jittenipt to bring .a)>out friendly 
relations) f.iiU, you can try foyce ; but when force 

also fails, there are no other means left. 

\ * 

100. Sy 071 impoverislfcd,^ ^c*. —l*r a goy^ernment that has 
irseit inilitai’5^ f irce (violence) .ind has been defeat- 
e,d and niadctitself poor by tho cost of Oi^.yyar. ,, 

,, To force .—To tho use of force. 

, Impair .—Render imperfect, injure. 

,, Th ohfcct .—^riie object souglit is allegiance; but 
’ w’hen you use force in order to redA'co a people to 
allegiance, you may succeed in .sulwluing the^n, 

*, but the allegiance being forced, is at be-st imper- 
fci‘t and unwilling.. 

The thing }fou fovyht for .—A willing allegianec. 


f 
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Patro 

Is not the thing you,recover .—Is not reeovt'red in tlic 
full perfect state in wiiioli it ouKlit ^ }>o. 

Recover .—Clet back. 

,, Jiut depreciated, &c .—This is ollipti<!al for “ Ilut 

• vmi recover it in a deprockilcti, eouijilion.” 

Depreciated .—(L (/c. and ])ru‘()) Lessened 

ill value, (An enfor(\(l alle^l.lnce is of less value 
I lull! a. willing one.) 

Sinih —Low in character, 

Jf '(i.stcd .—Tin p ^ I’fec t? 

Cot^sutned. —Used up, destioyed by ilie ill focliiij^s 
excited liiy \\.ir. 

JTltole j^rntricff —The hearts of thc^pi’ople as well 
as their bodies; tlieir h>ve a.s well*as their «d)edi- 
enee. 

Id) not choose, &.c.—Tiic strength of 1hi> AiiioriLan 
' (’olonists is really the streni>1h of Ilri^iin, and to 
ili>ht aj^aiusl, them is to L^haust llritish btreiii;ih 
• in both directions a I once 


,, CavghL by a jorfit/n enemy. —Said in reference to tin 
lik(‘lihood of heinjj atiJiieked bv some foreiffn ii i- 
tioii who inijilit take advantaire of Kngland’s be¬ 
ing in ail (ixliausted condition after a war i\ith tin* 
American colonists. ^ 

• . • . € . 

,, 1 may escape. —'I’he foifjigi^ nation may Tail to in/lief 

on England the injury it soyy<it to iiiMict 

Canmnake no insurance, i^c .—(ianiiot make ^jurc that 
such an event will not liappen. 

, Rreak the American sjjirit. —nutrihle tlieiii so f.ii .ik 
to take all eiiorgy and enterprise out of them. 

,• Made the^count^y. —Made Amenoji -o prosperous. 

,p • Experience —Practical knowledge. 

,, Instrument in the ruhm —Means of ruling. 

„ Utility. —Uacfiilne.s.s. • • 

Methpds^ ^c .—Other riieans, not ^'ar. 
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Pago. 

iOO Anripnt indulgence. —The forbearance by which 
Englj'.nd has of old been characterized. 

. • Pursued to a fault.~~l‘i\\c\''<ci\ to sueli an extent as to 

be injurious. 

IffreUn^ is e,iiidi uce —If our fe(*lin,£!’s on Il)i.s 

Tnay lo con'.i-’ uod a jjroof <^>f whether a Uunp is 
I'hjiht or wron*^; 

Our fault. —liidnl,:^onco. 

,. i\rorc tnlrrnhUi tJ/Luu. —More hearable tn.iii ; prefei- 
cdih* h) 

, Our attc'.Ufd to viend if. —M.iKiii^j: war njM>;i tlu‘ colo¬ 
nists .-s a siihstitnio i'H- pnliilL^iUKi*. 


Our ftiiii} —Indnlirciictj. 11‘ it lu' a sin. (The writer 
doL.4 not acl\nowh-(l O' licit this inoulirfiitv is a sni 
or a fault; he is only sjieikm^ h\pollu'tici'.llx 
'■Tli.ii is to say, .admiltiiio th.it it is a .sin. then llu* 
ropentmsy of the s>in. wlneh would mean w.ti, 
\vo,ild he worse th.iu llie sin iKolf.) 

So 1 utuTif. — \V 1 1 ol t‘s( n 11 e . 

Our pnntf nce. —(ioiii^^ lo w t«'. 

^.l^niricd force. —Fuij.e, Ihc eli'ects of which have not 
y<'t been tried. 

*sV R f < m < n ts, —Ot)'! ’ i io n s. 

Sechi. to he so qreallu eupHratcd —Seem lo he .so 
taken up. (A ihaii is s.iid to he captivated or 
taken captiyc by an opniion, when he allows him 
self entirely^to hilii'vc it. 

liehmd .—(Parse .as aii ailvcrh) Behind the two 
considerations already nn ntioned. 

To determine my opinion. —To make me settle ni 
my mind. 

Its population and Thei.e .are the two 

considerations abov>o referred to. 


., Predominating .—Most slron^^ly marked. 

„ The ipAo/c—Characlcr. 

., An ardent —A-fEectiou, understood. 
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*'ajre. * 

loO. Restive. —Stubljorn. 



Uni vac I able .—Rrfusinjj lobe goveriie«l«or controllffl. 
JVvfU .—Take away. ® * 

—IbiftJi off ill an irroiriilar or unoqiial ni.mnoi. 
Ijfiivane - (Pronounco ) •Artifice, trickery. 


Think the onhf ntJennfarfr. —'riiink to be. / e , 

.IS, the only a(lv.int.iijrc. uhaiita^o r<‘l'erre<l to 

IS iKoclom^ - 

Fit'vce .—Stroni*’, not to be sul*«lnc*(l. • 


^l/hl this from, Sic — filliptical Ibr, “ \m(1 this J'.n f 
amsosj iVoin, Ac. 

IVluch.- —\\x^ foi its .inteccil'Mit •* c:lllsl.'^." 


,, Tf'igihr —l)isjjositioii. ^ 

'The iliiectiou ivfiuh tin's sptnl lake's —'I'ln ihin_‘> 
a Jiicli tin’s s|)int in Invent lil»r:l\ (iron)|l^.s tliesn 
'to do, and (he cnt(M’|>i im's and indnsTrics which it 
[n'oinpts them to iiiidertaki;. 

,, A o/ open. —E\.|)lain. 

K\iiil<imt. —(^ti"on\in\ ) 'riw p.^tplc of KiiLikiml. 

£ni,(irnli‘il —(b e out t)t^ and mitfro to w.iyrler / 
Went out. (!»> nninic.rate, from /a into, ,oid 
////yro, means to I'n iiiln, 'I'hns the [X^ople o.ni 
ijruied triaji’Kmjl.ind .iinl unriiii^rated to Aiu. rii.. i 

Jfrom you .—From you \\h*i are iii Kniih that 
' to SUV, fVnn Fninland* • 

l^d. 'This part oJ‘ your chartvier —'lids love of liberty 

„ • li'a'smio.st jsre.tiomnumt. —Killed or inllucncc(+ by h'-'- 

• conduct more than aiiv other. 

*' • • 

, They took till's bins — The (oloiiists showed this 

lo\c of freedom. (‘‘bias ” me.ins beiil, iiu-lwa- 

• ) , 

„ Varied f^m your hau'k .—P.i’*.sed bcvoiid your eo 
• * trol. • 

„ Devoted. —(fj. and r^rco to voav. Ifenci*, a#%,- 
son orthinjf cojiscerated.to a certahi imrposo I-n a 
, vow \ and htMice) .Strongly att^cljed to. 

G 
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1<U Liherty /o, <S:r —The kiiul of liherty that 

Eiij'lhslmioii rogarcl as and adjudi'c* to ht* libt'rty 

„ Ahatrnct libcrfi/. —T/'l>wtv as such, apart from any 
particular lomi it lu.iy take. (L. nba from and 
trafio to draw : to draw away froni.) 

,, Ahiifrart'on.—Xu 'sbstract idea. The idea of a filing 
a]urt from the idijeot with wliich it inay l)i‘ asso¬ 
ciated. Thus ft wliito wall is a coiiendo idea; but 
whiteness apart from the idea of a wall or any other 

* obicct hs an ahstiact idea 

§> •* t- 

—(L ifi and /lo'r. 'n, lo haiur.) Is ii\<’d into • 
is alw.iys ass(*cifitO(l with , 

/>^ wm/ of emuicncv. —Mi.re than amtlim;.' else. 

,, Criterion. —'dr. criuo, to Judi^e.) X ^raiidard or 

marie by whieh aii_y thing is judged. 

,, The ifrr.it oontrsts, l^‘c .—The jieoph* of Eiiglaud liave 
/ for tJio most part assorted their freeilom h^ refus¬ 
ing to let* tlieinsolvi's be ta\od lu a desjsitie w.av 
The cout.e*.t'i between the .rXiiglo S.ixous and Xor- 
mans and the provisions of th;*" M.igna < hartashow 
tl/is 'I ho gr/’.it contest betiveeu !!■ daiid, for 
, example, and Kingllharles I, wis owing tolho 
cirenmstanee th.iL the king tiieil to act de.'-pi»ti- 
cally and levy taxes on the pei-plo without then* 
consent And the war of mdopeiideuee m Amori- 
ea,\by whieh the «Americans g.iimMl llieir iiidepeii 
dciioc, xvas jubti o\Ving to the Thitish Govern 
nidht insisting on imposing taxe.-j on a jieuple wl'o. 

,nevertheless, were not allcjwed to send K'leir ivp;*.*- 
sontaiives to Parliament that tliey mieht have 
voice as to the way in wdiich the monev g.inied by 
the taxes taken fi*om them sliould be expended. 

„ T/ie ancient commonwealth, tjv—The Jicjuihlioiii 
government that at one time ju’eXailed in (Iroeeo 
and Home There were notable contesis in koine 

• tj in the matter of tlio choosing of Alagistratt^s, 

among the two orders of wdiich the people of Rome 
consisted,—the patricians and plebeians. 
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U»l. The hnlance. — The equal dietribution of power and 
political importaube among the sevcml classes of 
the peoj)lo. * 

„ PTas not so immediate .—Was not the first or* most 
• urgent question. 

,, !tkf} fjreMetit spirits. —Men of tWe noblest^5harJlctcr. 
Notably .such men ns John Uuinpdeii, who in the 
reign of Charles 1 refused to pay a tax called 
ship-iqoiioy, which the kin^ .was trying to lake 
from the •people without first getting the consent 
of Parliament. , * * 

„ To give, &c. —To satisfy one that it wns an import' 
ant ijiaitor. 

Eiu/lish const tint ion. —English form pf government 
•kvith its laws , • 

,, The priciltyr, l^c. —The right to give money for the 
^ .support oi the .state when they (the people) thcio- 
' selves consent to give it, not when it is attempted 
to be forced from them. • ’* • 

,, , A dry point oJ\fact.-- A mere f.ict, or state of thiijg.s 
actually existing. 

„ Ancient parchments. —Ancient laws, so called bycuu.'ic 

they Mwo engrortSt'd on p.irehinent, which is tho 
skin of a sheep pn;p.ared and made suitable for 
writing updn. Tt.u Magna Chartu of the time of 
King John, the law passed in the reigi/t?f Edward 1 
relieving the people from liability to be (axed ar¬ 
bitrarily. and the Bill of of *the reign of 

^ V\^if)iani and Mary, may ser\> as illustrations of 
, the wrihjr’s meaning. 

Blind mtujes. —Praetice.s based on ilu intcdlig'-iTt 
reason. ’ • 

Ifouse of Commons. —So called because it is composed 
of mc^i who represent tho comnioii people. The 
House of Commons waif established as a neces'<iiry 
part of the legisl .ture by the declaratoiy s^S-tuto 
of York in 1S2'2. It iaa principle of the Englii^h 
ccnstitution that no tax can imposed on tho 
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people without the consent of the House of Com¬ 
mons, which is virtualfy the consent of tho people 
themselves. 

101. Whether the old records, ^c. —Whether the laws 
proviiled or not for freedom from arbitrary ta.xa- 
.tion, the ver'- nature of a House of Coniiuons im¬ 
plied this. (> ii “ oracle” among the Creeks and 
JJ^irnans whs tUe uttemnee (b. oro, to utter) of a god 
in answer to an ciupiiry. Hence, a wise or author¬ 
itative saying. “ "VVlietbcr the 'old recoi-ds had 
delivered this-oracle or not ” is, therefore, e(|uiva' 
lent to, *• Whether tho old records, r. e old laAvs, 
had said so or not.) 

,, Infinite pains. — (Ilj'perbole.) Very great pains. 

„ Fundamental principle. —A law lying at tho founda 
tion of a gov.ornment. 

„ ^lonarchies. —(Jovermnent presided over by a king. 

„ Mediately or immediately. — Indirectly or directly. 

1 

„ As with their life-hlood. —As it w'ore. along with 
or at the same time A\ith, theii life-blood, which 
is derived from the mother-country Hnglaud. 

„ ^ As with you. —As in your cube. 

„ Fixed on. — (Iiitranhitivc vctIj.) Fixed iisi-If on. 

„ Attached on. —(Intransitive verb-) Laid hold on, 
sf^fzed upon. ^ 

„ Hbm'ty mitjlii ht safe^ *l'c. —In their estimation, 
liberty might be safe, &c. 

„ twenty other particulars. —(Synecdoche s a definite 
for an indelinite number.) lu various other r»^b- 
pccts. 

„ JSere they felt its pwZ.w.— The question on which 
tho American colonists came into collision ^itli 
tlic British (Tovernraent, was this : They contend¬ 
ed that if taxes were imposed upon them, chat is 
to ,Bay, money taken from them, they ought to 
have representatives in jParliameiit who would 
hAye a vpice in the dis^iosol of the money. To 



allow them to bfe represcnte«l would bo to reco^- 
iiizo the fact that th(n'^ were a free jiliopic w ho were 
fjfranting llicir owii riionoy, Jjut the I'higlisb 
(iovoniment, Avhile it insisted on taxing thorn, 
would not allow them t,o he represeiiteil. 'I’his 
was to treat them as slaves and to deny that Ihoy 
had anj right to their own property ; .md it v.as 
“here,” that is to say. by the manner in which tins 
mattev of^taxation was dealt,with, that tho Ameri¬ 
can coloni'sts “ telt the pulse" of their liberty, that- 
is to say, jinlgcil whetlicr their liberty was in .a 
l^ealthy and strong condition, or was sick and ready 
to die. • 

. Soinul —Tn health. • ^ 

'y%ur f/(U(‘ntl nr(juments .—The angunltents yon in 
Kii'd.iiid vonrselve.s use in defence of your liliortv. 

Thf'orvmH and ((irollaries —Are matheTnatic*al ti‘nns 
^ used here in a sjeneral Avav to denote deductions 
from reasoning. A ‘‘ nioifojioiy,” ((»r. monos alono 
and to >.ell) is the right held exclusively hy 

one pi'ivoiF or hy one set of persons to s<*ll an v' 
iriven art icle. (Thus, when we speak of the (Jo\ ern- 
lucnt monopoly of opirtm, w'e mean the righifwliii^h 
the (iovernmeiit alone has to sell opium, no one 
else being«allowcd to sell it,) From this priui.i- 
ry use of the word,^?'/>., tlie exclave riglit to 
sell, the w'ord “ mo«opoly” has come to mean the 
cxehisivc pos-e'emn of a^’4hing. aTIjIs is the 
sense in w'hieh the word is u^ed in the text. Tho 
nil lining of the sentence is this: Y<?li cannot ' 
claim to have the exclusive riglit to reason Hint a 
free nation, should grant its own money. Tlie 
American colonists claim to exercise the saine 
right. 

Those general arguments .—The process of reasoning 
that you yourselves use. 

Your mode, Ac.—The Bi itishGovenipient had afl along 
ti’Ctited the American" colonists in the same wmy 
aij it did Englishmen in England, allowing them 
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the Rflme freedom and the same laws, &c. This 
may biavo heen o\ving to the Government liavin^ 
been too tender with them, or because it was too 
lazy to insist on any difEerent treatment ; it may 
have been riebberutcly done as the wisest ^course, 
or it may Jiav'’ been done by a mistake. Any 
Wily, the effect was to make the American colo¬ 
nists feel all the more certain that tliev had the 
same rights and privilej^cs that., were enjoyed by 
the pi'oplc in hhigland. 

]<^1. Common principles —I’rsuciples that apply l)oth to 
tlie people in Mn gland and the A me ’ican colo¬ 
nists 

]<>2. Confirmed in .—Strengthened in their belief in 

I • ^ 

Plensing —Because it pleased the pcojilc to fool tliai, 
^they had the same rights 

,, Provincial Icgislatioc assemblies —Legislative assem¬ 
blies arc bodies of men appointed to make la\\s(L. 
lex, legis, a law’.) They are called pro\ ineial, be¬ 
cause they used to be a legislative as.-.emlly fortMch 
province or colony. There iverc sever.d ,>iich colo¬ 
nies. Tbero was Virginia plsintod in the rcMgn of 
Elizabeth, Maiyland by fjord IJaltimore, and N'civ 
Eliglaiid by tlu* Puritans in the reign ot Gharles 
I,, the (Jarolinas and r(*nu''yl'^anifi and Georgia. 
To‘if ch of these colonies the British Government 
granted a cliart3r, 'binder \vhich the colonists 
had* the jhiwer to hold legislative assemblies, 
(dcct officers and levy taxes for domc.stic^purposc;s. 

„ The form of their provincial legislative assemblies .—^ 
By tile “form” reference is made to the fact that 
these assemblies ha/1 the pow>r to make laws and 
levy taxes within their respective provinces. i 

„ Lofty sentiments. —Hi^h ideas with respect to libpr- 
ty, duty and hono’ir. 

„ Aversion from .—^This noun and the adjective “averse” 

(from L. a or ah from, and rerto to turn,) is more 
properly used with the preposition averse 
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to,” "aversion to.'” The idea of “from” is implied 
in the woivl itself and need not be*reproduce<l in 
th^ preposition, whc'i'onk aversion being an> aifec' 
tion or state of the mind with reference to its 
object, the word ought ,alwjws to be used with 
“to.” 

il/rnn.—Small. 

Unfracfahle —Ungovernable*. The reference is to 
the love pf liberty which tlif^EngUsh Government 
was vainly trying to control. ^ • 

lx the Ifitc, ^c .—Is law studied so generally, />., by 
tfo many of the people 

The profession itself —The legal ])rof('Ssion ; that is, 
^ tlie nUiiibcT of tliose who' gam tlieii* living by the 

* liiiowJi'dgc which they profes.s to fcavtfof Jaw. (The 
word “profession” js never used with reference to 
any occupation that is merely nioclianioiii. Thus, 
a man fallows the traile of a blacksmitli, but the 
profession of law.) * • 


,, T,rnil .— (Pronounce leeil ) Tt is .a noim hero from the 
verb, to lefUi.) 'I’o take the lead, is to go before, 
to undertake the guidance or direction of a matter. 

,, Deputies .—(L de from, and to thrust, to*send.) 
Men sent to represent the wishes ainl opinions of 
those whJ send them. Ue])ro!kCiitativo8. 

„ Congress. —(L. congre^iOS', to conic tf^thcr.) The 
assembly of tlie deputiT‘s from the di:^orent Ameri¬ 
can colonies, when they nitt together to resist the 

> claims of Great IJritain in the year 1774* 

„ Most. —Most of the people, i.e. the greatest part of 

the people^ (T'his word is used as a siibstittito 
for a noun, .and may be parsed as a noun.) * 

„ Smattering. —A little knowledge. 

% • That science. —Lavr. , 

„ Tracts. —Small pam{)hlets of a few pages. ^ 

„ Of popular devotion —Qf a njligiaus* kind, intended 

to help the devotional or worshinniiiii feelinsr of 
people. 
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J02. Wr/f' so many hool^s, ^'c .—^^Vorc there so many books 
exported as law hooks 

„ The planintioriH —K«it.ites iindor cultivr/tion l»v the 

colornsjs. (Thes’* plaiitatioii.'i were Aorr'iinieh 
like w’hat are knoan in this coiintiy as iinlijco-fac- 
fories or tea-j^ardt o . 

,, Fallen inlo the ic/ty .—(Jot. into the habit. 

„ Slaclsfonr'» Coftnnrnfnririt .—Sir VVillralu Tllackstone 
’ was a Ir-arneil Kpghsli .ludj>;e, who w.ishorii in 

and died in 17Sf) II wnsa" Vineii.in I'lofe-isor of 
I ho eominon law tloit he pntdueeil tho^^' leeliires 
wliieh lu; nftei wards jaihlishcd .is “ ('<nniiU'nt.irl<*N ’ 

,, Genervl Oayr —(Jmeral Thomas Cia^^o w.is tlio ('am- 
jnaiider-,iu-rhief of the llrithh ti’oojis i.* Nftvrli 
Aineriea, and the l.ist Ilnlish (Jovernor of Massr- 
.'jluisctts lie died in 17S7. 

,, On your tahlr. —Ihirko w.is addressinjr the Speaker of 
the House of J’ouiTnons. A paper hud upon tin- 
.Speaker's table ine.int .'i pe.p<*r lai«! before the 
Hous(' of ConnnoMs. 

,, In lux yorcrniunit. — Within his jiivu liction ; t.t ., Mas- 
saehnseUs. 

Chirnne .—( Pnnioiinei x’tfk'tne). Cm.nnij;'. deceit 

> 

,, Fv'fJCf —(Jet out of the w.iy of ; eseajio from. 

„ Capital —(L. tfiethead.) ^lost iiiiportant. 

,, Pcnnl%nnsfitnhitH. — By ‘^constilntion ” is meant that 
\vhich has he^n constituled or framed. ^'Here the 
word is used in the sense of laws.) (Penal fronu 

• the Latin pcenuj puni-hment, moans punishmont- 

V inflictinj;.) Hence a penal cofistitution or law is a 
law that prescribes punishment for eertain offences. 
I'hc reference* is probably to tbe Sta.np Aet wdiich 
tbe colonists eva(lc(\ by cnteriiij' into a rcsolifti«n 
j not to use stamps or^ import j;oods from Eng- 
laud, and even to stop exports, and a society was 
funned for the cncoaragemcnt oT native manu¬ 
factures. 
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102. Smartness of tJehaie^VeoiAe posaossiug- smartness, 
or cJoverness, in the discussion of a matter. 

„ That this knoicledgt^ ^c .—That thefc* knowlodtje of 
insteiul of bciiij' the cause of their rc«istiifg- 

• the la^>s, sliould have ho]pe<l them to understand 

• tliat they were bonud to obey them, and that 
tliey v\ould he punislieil if they rebelled. 

,j Their obligation to oheihencc. —Tl«eir iH'iiig bound 
to obey. 

* m 

„ Might)/ urf?. -(Parse “ini;ility ” as an adverj)quali 

fvilli' the .idjeejive “ wvlt. ” 'Hie word inii!;hty" 
ih used bore only as an intensho) Kveeedin;;- 
•ly fTootJ. 

» % hononthle and learnrij friend —The .\ttomey- 

• • 

„ On the Jhor .—Have the right to speak. 

,, Aniniadrei'isisn —(b. oninnts miial, and ndverto to 

turn to.) Jleinark.s by way of criticism. 

„ Will disdain that yroM«(/.-*-\Vill seoi-ft to use that 

• ai'gument. 

„ When great honours^ Sfc .—When the government 
has no honours and high pay to offer to thost 
who have a knowledge of law. • 

,, A dvc rsary —Enemy. 
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The —The spirit of resistance to^overiiment. 

The happy methods .and emoliunents. 
Litigious .—Fond of going tto Taw. * 

!^iis study .—The study of law. 

Dexterous. —J^xpert. (L. dexter^ thq right hand.^ 
Resources. —Means. _ 


Mercurial .—(Foimed under the infliionco of Mercury, 
onifof the*gods of ancient r&ythology.) Sprightly/^ 
full of vigour. • 

Cast. —Temper, olutracter. 

III. —(A-djeefive.) Evif, wrong. 
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102. An 'actual grievance —An injury ihaii actually 
happens. 

„ 'Afertf.—Among the American colonists. 

„ 'Anticipate .—Look forwanl to the evil before it actu¬ 
ally comes to pass. 

,j Trecmre .—Weight, heaviness. 

„ Angur. —Foretell. (L. a bird. Among the Ih*- 

' mans, an uugor was an oflieer who foretold future 
events accoidiug to the s'nging,r.<&c., of birds.) 

,, A^ a distance .—Before it .actiiully h.S|)|>i‘iN. 

„ ^nuff —(Jet the .‘•iiiell of. Find out betorohanJ. 


V 
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The approach of tyraamj .—That t»<rinetliinir t^^ianiu 
eal, that is, sometiiing dt.'jignod to cintail tlu ii 
hbu’ty, is about to happen. 


Tainted hreeze .—Breeze l ariying a bad Hinell with it. 
(Metaphor ) Kvery im\i.siire of rroveniinent whicli 
ha.s tho appearance of lieing intended to lessen 
their liberty. 

I/i« laH cause of —Tlic last f)f tho leasous that may 
be given for. The reference Is to the dl'^tauco at 
which the eoloiiie.N were from the niothei ountry 

Deep. —(Adverb.) Deeply'. 

In the natural constitution .—The allusion is to tlic 
L'cogi'apbical distance between America and Eng¬ 
land 


In weakening Goverhment .—In making the control 
of tlovernmout ovei the colonies we.ik. 

BettCeen the order and the execution .—Between the 
passing of an order in England and its being exe* 
cuted ill America. 

Hystem —Scheme. 

Winged ministers of vengeance.—{X r..iiii.stcr, from 
+he Latin mimsfro to servo, ii- a servant.) Sor*. 
^ ants that fly to execute vengeance or inflict 
'' piinishmcijt. Tho reference is to the ai-tilleiy used 
in war, the shot from which fly tlirough the air 
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(lienee said to be “ winded, ’ i e. having Tiings,) 
and strike and kill thoi»o against whom ihey are 
directed. 

1 . 

■ 

Arrows, pointed shafts. (Among the ancients, 

• Jupiter, who governed the world, .was snjiposed to 
])unisli men hy means Vf thunderlxJts hurled 
down from heaven. A government hending its ar¬ 
mies w ith gnus iigaiiist, a rnlielhou.s r eoplc i« likened 
to Jiijiitcv hurling his lliiiii<lorbolt.s.) The shot 
discharged from guns. * 

Pounces —(Xorm.iu ^wnee ) ‘Hands. 

Ai'iiftijnnre —Pride. 

--'I his IS a quotation from the Bihli*. 
See Job XXXVlll ; H, Vliei’i; (Jodis rejiresiiited 
•iis liMifg hijundis tt» the sea. 

That shonhf f! et —I'hiitAOU .should fret. (H’o fret 
is jiiMperly 1 o rub or wear aAv.iy by friction, Ifenco 
it comes to mean to irritate or ve\. 'Fins is its 
meaning wlien it i^ u.si'd a*! a traiisitit-g viub. In 
the however, the verb is used iiitriinsitivcly, 

ami me.insfo no iiritatod or vexed ) 

Ratje. —(Jntraiisiti\e verb.) He furiously aiigr^\ 

liite the chains of n (hire —(Met.iplu»r.) Just as ;i 
wild be.ist,wben i-ljiinied is tempted to bite its 
cln.u in ordci to he able to escape, ^q^the Knglisli 
people are repre>5enJ.ciP as fretting and raging be- 
e.iiise, owing to the distant jdaceJ by nature 
between Kngland and Arnenca (tJie Atlantio divid- 
i^g them) they eaniiot govern the oolonios its 
completely as the}* would have done had those 
colonies been nearer. “ Who arc von,” asks Ihirfte, 
“that V ju should be angrv bee.iuse \oii eaiiuot do 
away w'itli the distance of space (eliaims of nature) 
w'hicM holds voii back from car ving out your 
angiy pur])Oses • 

JE^tvnstve empire .—Observe that the absenctfcbf the 
article “an” gives*to “em|flrc^’ the abstract 
idea of rule or governmeut,, wborc.'S its presence 



would have given “ empire ” a eoncrei-o meanmg, 
' that is, it would have made it mean sumo parti* 
eiiliir (Mil pi re. 

V’V forifly. ^'r .—The nuxles in wliich »got(*rninent 
coiiducted 

TJifi (‘irnilfth(hi n' pon'n', &r (Moiaphnr’l Tlie 
.illusion is to tlu" eirciil.itioii oT tlie blood through 
the body. It. is'diMdnii'^M’d ironi the hc-art through 
t.luj iirteric.s <o the rurthest, ])iir-s (extieinitu-s) of 

j the body, an«l then p.is>iiii along the veiii'i on its 
wav ba«'k, ultiiu.ilelv returns to the hi'art, tioiii 

I 

which it i-! igaiM mmiI loiili to all narls of the 
bod\ 'riii.s m why I 111* bio )d is s,iid to ureulale 
or go roii.id In the ".line w.iy, powtw or .lulhor- 

itv eon.es iorih troin tin* central '•e.it of (JommiI' 

*1 

nieiiT (h/iigl.ind). and reaches out. to .ill I bo eoun- 
tnes (.some ol' them at a gre.it (li.'^t.ineo aw.iy) 
suhjei’fc to Kngland. Ihir, as ihe blood tlows 
foicibly near the heart, ami its Ilow' gets weaker 
as n goes fuitliej away from tlio heart, ^o th* 
aiithoritv of the English <bivi‘riv .' nf mu't hi* 
Weaker in Aimiiea tiian it. i* irt Mngiund. 

ycvurn had wid //.—It is a law laid down by n.i- 
ture. It is true in the jihv'SK'll world, and it is 
ispially true in the politie.il world. 

The Turk, A'e - -Egypt in tin* north of Atr.r:i, 
Ar.ab. i sopaiatod l y sea .iml ilcsert’rom Tur 
key, and Kurdistau- hi Wes»ern Asi.i all belong to 
the '^^Tiukish*'Einpifo ; but 'furki y cannot govern 
them so oora|>Iotely as ic does 'riiraee, (f rmerly i 
province of (I'oeee, afterwards annexed to tin- 
OttoiiKin Empire,) wliich js much cksser. 


Crimeff .—A peninsula on the Soiiih of If’issia and 
vv.a.sheil by the lllack Sea. It was heal by tiu 
Turks from the venr 140 3 to the vohr IJi^d when 
it became part of the Kussian empire. Jt was the 
»»scene, in 1H51, of the war between the English 
and Ereiich on behalf of Turkey on the one side 
and Kiii-si on the other. 
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J(»3. —On tlic north coast of Africa, crmqiicivil 

i>y the Saracens iiiHhe year (U)7. aitd 
hy a Bey till J 8 30 when the French took possession 

„ Bmsa, —In Asia Minor. It conlinA'd to he the 

'J'lirkish capital till tiic capture of (.'onstantin(i|i)e 
, ill 1*153. 

,, Stnifrnn .—A town of Asia Aliintr, ca[>tnrfd In tin* 

Turks in Ui* k 

,, Despotism itself' —(A despot. is a ruler who lias ah- 
solute, power) Kvcii ad«*sp(j<i(i i^ovorniiH'iit, ni 
which tlu‘*|)Ciiplo h'lM! no voice at all, hut anwmkd . 
hy the absohito wjU of uni? man. 

,, Trne.k and Inirlitfer --{To ^>;ivc in exfihan^e as in 
huyini^ ^ind selliiitr ; and to sell small aitides.) 
Tlio meaning is that eyeo when a ruler is ahsoJiite, 
^nd just according to Ids o\fii will, and not 

constilntjonallj as in Kiiglaiid, h^ can notallogr'- 
llicr do as he iconic aiiioiint 

ol fioedom and iiidependeiiceT^s di.stant*sul)jccts 
as the price ho jays for their rocogiiition of him 
as their sovereign. • * 

„• lie fjoverns iiifh a loose rein —(Mtdaphor ) As a 
horse is dn\cn hv means of reins, so a nation is 
governed liy its sovereign. If the rodns are liehl 
tight, the horse i.-? resfrained ; wIj'Ti the reins are 
Jield loosel}, the horse can go as fast as it lilu-s* S(i 
the Siiltait t)f Turkey dues not dare to let Ins 
j)Owcr lie too mneli feU (dr»iw a tigl’^**reiii) in Jus 
distant province.s: Hh isbobliged to let tJie leiii he 
loose, that is, lot those pi^iAnccs ha^'o a cerl.dn 
i^ioiint of inde])cndeiicc. 

That he wnj .—In order that he may. 

,, In his cenfrer —The centr.il .seat of'GovermneiiT, 
Constantinople. • 

The whoje of t}in force^ ^‘e ..—The mcanin;' i^ that 
the iSiiltan retains his power in 'J’urkey itself 
which is the centre 'of his oitijdro, just heiMusc 
he does not enfortre his authority too nvhdi in 
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tlic distant provincos oF bis empire. If be made 
bis authority felt too much in those provinces, 
they would relw'! and throw ofF bis yoke, and then 
Ins |/ower as Sultan of Turkey itself would be 
{greatly weakened, ii not destroyed. 

Relasraiion. —Loosening. 

JlorJers .—OtJ 1\ ing dependencies. 

Sjifnn in Jut pro'incpK —Tlie principal provinces of 
Sj)fun are in South America 


Complies' tu the wbhes'»£ her subjects in 

^ these distant depomieneies. 

WfdeJirs fimc9 ,—Watclas opportunities for enforc¬ 
ing her aulliority. 

Immutalle. —(L. /« neg.itivc, tind mnto to change ) 

Uncb.'viigeablc. ' , 

Of religion i)ijhe northern provinces .—Tlic Protest¬ 
ant faith. ^ 


Jtemoini ess. —I) istanec. 


The first movn' of Government .—The king. 

It has grown, k^'c —As the people, have grown in 
numheis and strength, so iheir love of liberty' has 
grown. 

* 

A spirit .—(In opposition to “ fierce spirit.”) 

Meeting with .—ijciiig opposed by 

An arercise of power in England .—The reference 
is to the tax on tea, j;*las-«, paper, &c., in British 
America in/ibe year 1707 

Kot reconcilabie, ^'c.—Cannot be rcconcileal with, Ac. 

With theirs. —W'ith the ideas which the American 
colonists liave. 


This flame .—This war. 

Consume us .—iDcstroy our power. 
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SYDNEY ^MITH. 


]1G 


Thk Kevp Syikney Smith, an eminent English Divine, w.is 
born at Woodrord in Essex, in the year 1771 Tie was educated 
at Winchester ScIkkiI and N^ew Colitge, Ovfurd. He oilitiatcd' 
as I'ursltc at Nether Avmifor two years, and then heennie tutei 
dto the SOM of Mr. Hicks Pieach, nieiidier of I'arliaiin-nt for Ciieii- 
icestcr. lie next svent to T^diiihnrfrh where lie reni,iiiipd hw 
years. At this time he heeanu' aeqnainfrd siith Hrtirv, .ifter- 
wurds Loid llrtm;^li!)ni, and Fisiilis Jeifioy, iiflenra'rds Lord 
rlcffrev. Among tin-ni they «>tartcd tlie “Ediiihiiigli neview." 
Sydney Simlh being cditoi. Did lie cditeil tiiilt the first 
niimher vvjiich appeared in 1802 In IHt^l lie weii' f» l.ondon. 
Siinn'lime before, he had married tliT: daughter of Vlr. IJyhus, 
a liJiiker In ISOlI, Lord Frbkine fyive him the living FtiSlnn 
Ic ('I.u III Voiksjiiie K he exchanged this living for (hat 
(•1 Cdiiilie J'hirei 111 Siiiiicr>>etshirp SooiiaftcijiiewHsap'inuit- 
id one (if the (aniins at !J i>tul ('uthedral, and afterwards at 
St PauL" 4 Ii 8 »iiicf u I ilings were “ Letters on the snlijpct ol 
the ( .uliiilifs Im IVter I’Uiiilcv,'' “The Woiks"’which consisted 
ol aseUiiion of his he«t articlesTroiii the Eilinhiirgli Kcvievv, 
nOiI SKet(l5''> of Mf r.il Philusuphv llib w^itinjifs were distiii- 
giii-^hidliv their (Ic\Cliics^, wit and humour, lie died in Lon¬ 
don in Jsf). 

OnninaJ Alf})micp.—orUjn boiriiininp;) Differ- 
eiicc from the beginninjf, i. £. natural dtlfereiici- 


„ , Copac'ty. —Mental jiotter. 

„ A^sovkition. —The connecting together of nleas. 

FiinrifuJ .—Full of f.iiicy, *iot real. • 

„ In the Hn<lrri>[(miling Sfc. — Metwoi ii tlio undorstainl- 
iijg (nieni.'il iH')\v'(*r) of men and those of women. 

„ —(Parse “ daj" * as in the ob^Hivc ease 

governed by the preposition “on'* understood. 

117. Coiijecturffl Jiff'ermre —Difter(?hcc only supposed or 
• conjectured to exist. • 

Conformation of mind. —Manner ii whicji the mind 
is fonned or Qonstructed. 

,, Trundle. —Drive. 

„ C,lilt'd mho action .—Given cxercisb to. 

,, • \)ccagion. —Need. • 

k 

„ Abstruse .—(Hidden ; ficiicc) Difficult to be ifirder- 
stootl. • • 




Paspe. • I 

117. Phenomenon .—(The plnra-l ia phenomena.) Remark¬ 
able apjMjaraiiee. (The phcnomenSii referred 
i** tfio difference in understanding between mtti' 
and women ) 

„ p'hai naiurPy &e.—'I’hat women liave natiimliy (piite 
' as f)owerfal undoi'^taiidings a.s men, 

„ Incumbent e«.—(Literally, lying upon ) The duty 
of. 

„ Communicathu. —Imparting, giving.' 

0 

,, ^/touhl Icftm. —Ought to learn. 

Immense. —(Literally, immeasurable.) Very groat 

„ Vhpanty. —Incijuality. * 

„ Pdwcei^ then' knotvleiif/r .—Iletwcen the knowledge 
given jho men, and the knowledge given lo women, 

„ national. —Ileasonahle. 

,, Defence. —Justilication. 

„ CoUoqitinl phriisr. —(L. con with, and Inquor to 
speak.) Phra.se used in common eniivcrsation. 

„ Upon their hands. —In their pf sscssion. 

„ JB.vahided. —Shut, out from. 

„ ‘ Serious business, —Business roquirinar anxious thought 

„ Sources of exertion —(Par.se “sources” as a noun 
in appOHition to “lawyers, phVsicitiua, or ra- 
tliv-T to the occupations of these men.) Pursuits 

rcniiiriug esertiou. '* 

^ ^ ■ 

„ Producing and mckling. —(Nouns, subjects of tht* 

. predicate “ consume" uiidewtood.) ■> 

„ Attainments —Knowledge of, and skill in. 

,, Dar. —Sot aiudc. 

„ The mere noveltg of teaching. — The fact that it 
•w'oiild be ix new thing to teach. 

„ Pernicious. —Injurious. 

„ , Unusual exUiiS'on of Jcuoicledge.—A^nowXQ^go ex- 
teiidvHl to, or communicated to females, which is. 
not usual. 



Feclinjr. ' 

Ludicrous. —(Parse as a noun, altlioii^li tlic word 
IS pro])t?rlT an adjective.) A “seifsat.ioii of the 
ludyrous" is a feeling that tliere js soniethiiJii 

• laii'^liahle in a tbiYi^. 

Ahsohile. —Kiitire, coniplele., 

Country ^pnilnnen.--'^o called hccaus(» thej live in 
the country as distmjruisho-l from tin' 

towiiSj ulierc thcriMs more civilization and hetrer 
inoaiis of %cquiriny^ kno^^le<ifl:e 

fiupposed .—Who woidd have!*supposed. 

(^ayfied up to. - Oradinilly taught as far as. 

Llcvt ents .—Lea din g f.i c ts. 

7*^ /ff/i'c.—To mistake, to confound. 

The actual. —Tliat Ailiich cxi.-sts. 

The piskihle. —'fhat uhich may ho, but which Ii.is 
not yet any actual o-\ist<‘uco. 

TT^lnrh is .—Which actually exists. 

Can he.- Can ever exist. 

First to htuqli —Nothing is more common or inor** 
^tupid than first to lau^h. 

Feriation. —(L. de from, and via a vMiy.) Departure 
fnira, turiiing away frorn- 

Tract ice —What is usually done. 

To he astonished. —A^ore* coini^on, &o^ than to he 
astonished. * 

TeSantic .—(Fr. pedant^ a school-master )• Fond of 
showing oif one's learning. 

Affected. — Pretending out of a silly vanity to .*innpAr 
to be that which one rcalte is not. 

Offensive. —Disagreeable. 

Stepping out of. —(Joing'beyond. 

Ostentatious display .—Display m^e> for tht mere 
sake of show. 
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Jl«. JAterary attainments. —Attainments or knowledge 
acquired in literature. 

„ Affectation .— Pretence. 

„ Diffuse —Spread iilu*f)ad. (Ver1> in the imperative 
mood, *' Uitru'o” is also uso«l as an Adjective. 
•When it i.s an' aJleotivi*, it should he pronounced 
as it is written, ,vith the “s” soft. Jlut when it 
is a verb, it should be pronounced, as here,d/^«jr/’.) 

„ Occasions —(Verb) Causes. 

„ ' Jtfirr. —Not common ; not generally pos.sesse<I. 

„ MiillipJifintj the utlainmcnts —Increasing the know 
Irdge. 

,, By mniliplyviy, «&e.—The meaning of this passage 
is, that men and women boeoine yam an^d wmeeit- 
ed only ^vheu they liave a little knowledge. 
When tlieir knowledge increases, thev heconio 
hnmblo ; and as it iiicrcases, they feel it to bo 

k'ss and loss easv to be vain and conceited, 

1 

„ licmlcr liivm more —Make it more easy 

to bear the \anity and conce*^. 

,, ^InVmy limn. —Making Ihe vanity and conceit. 

,, Makhnf them. &<*. —Vanity and conceit, as they be¬ 
come le.«;s with iiiorca.sing knowledge, become proofs 
that the jieople w'ho indulged in thorn arc growing 
ill knowledge. 

Lessee'. —(I’roperly .speaking, tliis adjective is a corrup¬ 
tion, being a double comparative. It has, how'cver, 
I’ome to lx; gonemlly used. The reason may be 
brielly oxpjained. If certain duties, as in the text, 

' or any thing else should form a separate class by 

themselves, they become the less class, and “ less ’’ 
becomes an adjective in the positive state. Any 
thing less than the less, becomes Ickser. 

„ Obscure duties. —Duties that do not come to public 

notice. ' 

„ Domestic economy. —Household management. 





118. To cat of the tree of know!edge. eat the fruit 
of tluj tree of kiiowlodj^e. Tl)0 allusion ia to the 
.nccouiit to be foimd^n the Iliblc, m the book of 
fiqjiesis, of the Garrleii of £(lon, in wlii^rh our first 

• panjiits Adam and Kve were placed. God told 

• lliein “that they ini^ht<wt the fruit,of all the 
tives in the •'ardtMi o\oej)t thi5 tree of the know¬ 
ledge of good and e\il ” It was the fruit <d’ tliirt 
tree that tJiey were tempted to eat, and, by thw 

broiiglit sin Jliid siifFcring into the 
world ) 'Dje ])hrnse “the tree of knowl<’d^e’' has 
Cvtiae to be couiiubnly used to denote knowledge, 
eat of the tree, i» to aenuiro know'lodge. 

„ The Hnme. kind of airhtl and uiiantiftietoig diet * 
Knowledire. Know ledge Voul<l bet>vcTy ]^o<ir food 
•for tlu^ hodv. 






jierial —Airv, unsubstantial. 

•f ' • 

ThM «mn <lon mri/ thing, .5v ) Noun—Sfiiti'iicon 

fhut everything we isei\ (\‘e. ) , 

in a]ipo.sition to “eoninmn*eau.se of error,” 

Positive itii^itulion. —What has been e,Y])rcas 
established for a given purjiosc. 


•I 


r/f 


Original feeling —Natural feeling : t)r feeling born 
with men. 

JnsfifvHon of nature .—AVhat nature ini!* appointed. 

(Jan aid, S^e ,.—(Vin mojfe Tiho love of a mother strongs 
er or more full of resoufee. 


y Or^he article &c — Op that tfio knowledge of tho 
/ arts and sciences will tend to destroy p.arental 
love, i. e, prevent mothers*from* loving tlioir 
children. • » 

Pconomg. —(Gr. oikos a house, and nomos a IiitiV.) 
Housiihold mauagomeiit. 

„• idleness .—Ought to^be *‘or idleness,” the nega¬ 

tive idea being already supplied in the fiflverb 
“not,” which qualifies the vert) which governs 
, “idleness.” 



There can surely he, Ac.—The argument of the 
entirp passage is this :—The lore of onler and 
economical habits a family arc not owirig to 
ignoran^’t* and idleness on the part of fiiuuhcrs and 
daughters, but owing fo ti e fear lest, if they do 
not pracij»*i! the consequence will hi* lhat 

the family will fFerpoverty, confusion, and ruin, 
hut besides this fear, tliore is also the desire to 
Mirround one’s self with heiiutiful tilings and to 
make a show ; and surely nV those motives put 

' together will prevent any supposed evil eif'eets 
from w'Oinen acquiring; knowledge. 

Perilous inrond .—(Irony ) 

Inroad ,—A ri<ling into, an invading or attacking. 

4 < 

Palher —1,’arsc as an adverb. * •• 

Ohjeetions made fo human nature —Objections agiinst 
men generally acquiring knowledge, whether they 
Ijc males or f* males. 

EccenfricUy —(L. ex out of. and centrum the eeiit’-c. 
Jlepartng frun the centre) I'opart’ire trom 
what IS ordmanly exfiectctloddness, or singu¬ 
larity of l>eha\l«>ur. 

i^eir~complaeency —The state of mind in wliieh one 
is pleased with one's self. 

Waftt .—Be in want of. 

«• 

Apart of the tcorhf. —^Vomen. 

f /• 

Any distinetiori —Any quality or acquirement that 
,.distinguishes them from other women. 

So are foo1i<th 7nen .-—Elliptical for—“So are foolish 
men apt to be proud.” 

CuUirated pei'sons .—Persons whose minds have been 
educated and whose tastes have been refined. * 

_ i. 

Obstinate adherence to one's 

wrong opinions 

W’e should make, J^c .—^We ought to make, &c. 
That is, we ought to accuse men us'wcll as women. 
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Dismiss it altogether.—yiaka no accusation at all. 

Pedantry. —A l)oastful display of loaraing. 

Obtrusion. —A tbrustiAg upon the uttciitioii of an- 
otlfljr 

Embarked .—(Particijdc ) Xhis yvorJ properly iucan:» 
putting' on board tt barque or ship. iHence, eu- 
^a^od in. 

Oatenfatious-obtrusion C)f knowl^dffc .—This is not a 
correct (kllriatiou of •* pedUntry.” IVdiyitry, ’ 
from the French pedant., ia<iu obtrusion of M'untin'j, 
not kiHn\1od^'e ; ibiit is to say, knowledge that has 
been ac<iiiir(‘d by tho exteuni\u htiuly of hooks. 
Soldiers* sailors and others may have a knc\^ ledge 
of their rchjieciivc iwofesjsions, but,thi.s knowledge 
•eami(»t*bo ca'lcd learning. * • 

3'o he sure —An infinitive phrase, equivalent to 
“ certainly,” and may be iiarsed an an iwivcrb. 

Destitute of any pursuit. —Without any^thing to do. 

3Prik olous. —Trilling, petty. 

Elevated curiosity. —A desire for higlier knowledge 
than \Vliut belongs to mere househohl concerns. 

Diluted. —(To dilute a liquid i-s to make it wtiak or 
tliiii by adding more liquid. Hence) Weakened. 

Culler, —One w'ho culls or gathers. 

Simples —(Noun in ^the plural number.) Herb.s. 
(In allusion to tvomaA’s hiLVing to^oook for the 
family.) * 

Inihcert —(This adjective i.s applied soirftitimcs to 
a person, as, the man is innocent ; and sometimps 
to a thing, as, iunouent food, that is to say, food 
that will not barm. (L. in not, and uoceo to 
harm.) Harmless. 

• I ' 

, Can occupy —Can keep engaged. 

To he occupied. —To be tfrholly taken up. 

Analyzed —(Cr. ana'and luo to looacn, a Ibosing, 
or the separating of* a thing ifito its component 
parts ) Found out by examination. 
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Synonymoui. —(Gr. sun with and onoma a name.) 
Havin[y the same meaning as. 

Jealousy. —Fear of riv.alry. 

A due proportion of failures. —A certain number of 
women who will not suocecd in acquiring the 
higher know let Ige. 

Otherwise. —That inot wise : without pro])er edu- 
Cfition. 

Thrir interests.--Tha interests of ignoiancc and folly. 

Candour. —J'' rankiic.ss. 

Jn point of sf.r. —IWauso the) are men. 

In point of fact. —In roalit)’. 

Tjihcral.-‘ -(Jeneroini-m inded. 

Bordering 'upon —Close npoTi. 

To'ihe other sex. —Women boing tiispo-sed to be agree¬ 
able to men, and men to wonjeni; and this fact will 
iilwijy.s prevent there being any rivalry between 
men and women if woinon are educated. 

PresuppoHiny .—Supposing such » desire beforehand 

A common pursu'f —That whiili is sough; after by 

• both scNca alike. (The reference here i.s to 
knowledire.) 

Than a cause —Jlatlicr than a cause. 

Contention. —(From the verb, to contend.) Strife, 
rivalry. 

Jleseri'c —(Nonn.) Restraint from freedom in words 
piid actions. 

Such beautiful effects. —Delicacy and reserve. 

Tenor. —Drift, tendency. 

Women are dehcite The wdiolc of this sentence 
is an example of irony. 

J ' w ^ 

hazardous. —Dangerous. Modesty and refined man¬ 
ners protect women from the dangers to which they 

would otherwise be exposed. 

_ ^ 

ViyilaneCt^ —^AVatehfuluess. 
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rage. , • 

lai. *Mild t'li’fikJtf.--Such as modesty, reserve, refined 

nianiicru. 

„ Stern. —Severe, rigorous, unrelenting. • 

„ Magnanimous. —(L. magnus great, and animus the 
mind) (jlrciit-ininded. 

,, »S^er/i and magnanimous vir/urs. —Such as justice, 
honour, the ohivalrous defence of the weak ami 
ojipresscd, and so on. 

„ At t/ieir Jia9ids. —From • 

„ Hazard. —(Vfrh.) Risk. 

,, Proi^sition .—(L, pro before, and pono to place.) A 

statement. 

It is the hrsit mtthod .—(P.irsc “it” as having for its 
antecedent, tlie iicquihitioirof kn(n\h)dgc.) 

„ ra: out of, ami emo i\" buy. Hought 

out of flence) Delivererl from, freed troni. 

All ncci'ssary labour .—All noeossity for lali^ur. 

,, Do something with —Make some use of. 

,, Upon ilic whole .— All things considered, 

122. Thai idleness. —'I'hat leisure-time; that timein whieli 
people have nothing to do, and which they spend 
idlv. 

., In nations far advanced in civilization. —Among less 
oivilired jwople, women do all tlio wiji’k of the 
household and have^tla?ir time fidly occupied. 
Among tlie more civilizBd anij^ Avell-tqrdo people, 
the menial work of the hoiisi?huld is committed to 
ser^'ants, and the members Of the famsiy lia\tj 

, plenty of time upon their liaiids^ 

„ He must feel. —Equivalent to, he will bo sure to, 
feel. 

Drawing her resources from herself'. —Depending 
/ ^ upon herself for the means of pleasantly and pro- 
* fitably occupying her tiiho. 

„ In circulating. —Commonly used by people. 



Inimical .—(L. in negative, and amicus a f/iend.) 
Unfriendly, opj)osed to. 

lVhich_ requires more vigilnnce. —Which has to be 
more carefully guarded against. 

Current —(L. curro to run.) Commov.ly used. 

ResorU.il to. —( Fr. resortrr to go.) (lone to’applied 
to, made use id’. 

Socereign .— (Adj active, qualifying authority.) Ab- 
Rolute^ • 

Commonplaces. — (Tliis word is often used as an ad¬ 
jective, a.s, a tfornmoiipliicc rcmiivk. Here it is a 
iKMiii, and by itself nu.iiis) CiMriiuonpliioe rdimrlvs. 

The Ih'nerolent qff'ertions. —'I'lic feelings which prompt 
them to show active good will to ochcis. 

Impassioned. —Full of passion. . , 

All of short duration. —All these feelings are of 
' short (luraiiou. 

O)j|%~0thorwise. 

A 

Mxnggeration. —A statement that exceeds the truth. 

Nurse. —Elliptical for, “ letlhtvn nurse.” 

H ant //, —i ^., the task of nur«iiig. 

Them —Father, moihcr, A'c. 

The accidents .—Events or circumstances which Imp- 
pen uno'^peotedly, and w’hich do not belong to 
t‘uc oi’diiiiiry couvse or routme of tilings 

Agitations —Y^riiouglits or circuin-stauces that excite 
the mind. 

I 

A*borp the level of comman r.vislence —Things, iike 

^ scientific > roading or literature, which raise tlie 
mind above the common thoughts and eares of 
liuuscholcl life. 

OugJd to have in view. —Ough,t to cultivate. 

Intervals. —Opportitnities for exercising eom|la 9 sioit 
wdiich occur in the midst of our regular duties, 
w'liatevtir they may be. 
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'aye, • ^ • 

• Scattered up and down^ Jfr .—Occur every nftM an»l 
then ill the midst of^Xc. 

23. Are to h* —Arc expected to bo. 

„ dntcri'al .—Tlic incau lime. 

,, Is allyjk.c .—This qnostiou is all, «.tc. ; ih.it is to* say, 

• all that the Avnler is eoiitending tor tliat the 

• leisure tune tluit wouiau •h.ivi;, ought t^o be filled 
up by d. literary edueation 


Notoneiif. —Publicity. The ohjoctiou being tli.'it if 
women cultivate htcTJituro, thpy will become pub¬ 
lic characters, and this will take their aUttilioii 
away from fciiiitiino pursuits. 

The ailtirntion of hiowlofye .—The actjuiiiug uf 
Ifliowleclge. 

To defend and rrp‘^. —I’o pefeiid her opiiiiuiis m 
iwint, giul publish replies to those ^vhu entiei/a 
J er writings. * 

To siptnhile, &c - -fTbis is added parently-tieally, 
a.s an illubtration of the kiml of thing ahoul 
which women may be sup[H^sed to I’utor into pub- 
lie controversy.) To .‘irgue, to «]u.iriel. 


, m The iomh of Aeliilhs. —Aehilles. wliui^tlie licro "i 
Homer’s lhad, was the son of Peleus hnig of ilie 
Massedouiani) in Thesasaly, and I’lietir, Hav¬ 
ing been apprised that lii.s fate wasoithor to gum 
glory and an early death, or to li\e a long Imt in¬ 
glorious life, he chose the foiiner, and joine.l 
the 'frojaii expedition. , Before the wafls of Tniy 
he slew Hector, llc^liimsidf foil in the battle ar 
the ^Sc^eau gate before Tr4*j* was fiiken. Hi-, 
remains ivcre buried iu a gold.cn urn in ajdace <io 
the coast of the llellespoiit, wlicro a moimd way 
raised ovei liiui. Later accoAiit»N i^f his doath 
differ very much: some mamtaining, that he did, 
not fall by human hands, but was killed by Aiiollo 
lumsolf ; and ^others, that he ,v\as as.<issiii.iifd m 
the temple of Apollo at 'I’liyinbid. Ahx.iiider tlie 
(ircat, on his way to Pti’sia, oflcreJ .satriOec at lus 
tomb in Sigieum, • 
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121}, The plain of Troy, —T« sqiiabLlo about tlie .plain 
of' 'froy, is to lUspuU* as to wKoreabouta exactly 
this plain was situated. 'rnnis, or the territory 
of rbiin, formed the north-west part of Mysia, 
Considerable <lifticnk.y has boon felt in identifying^ 
the rivers which flowed throuj^h -the plain of 
Troy, and even the locality of tho city it'*elf. 
'tecent flHr»i\('rios, however, have done much to 
set those dills iltii’S at rest. 


Optra .—An opera is a dramatic composition act to 
music ii:id''snni; on the sta^o. _ ■ 

A,j 4 iusical entertainment 

,, Uhe -The earlli ^v, Art Ivxhihition in Eng¬ 

land took place in 17(>0. and in I7l>!’ Ihoro was 
nistitnled the .iniinal ilisplay^ of the Ilovul Aca- 
demv which is “the exhibition” referred to in tlie 
texjt. ? 


O^tmtatioufi part. —^I’hat section or body that are 
most fond of ilisplaying their leaniinij. 

Taying theniafh'fK before the public. —Comin*^ be- 
foio the public as authors. 

To be fnlhfd of — To he sp'^'ken abeat in j ublic. 

Ah Mvr. Marci.t. -in the wav in wliieh Mrs. Mar- 
cet, Ac. 

JfrA\ Jfarett —Horn 1760 ; wife of Dr. Maroet, 
an eminent plnsiciaii. She published w'orks on 
chemistry', political economy, natural philosojihy, 
ifec , in the foriivof convorsation-^ for the instruc¬ 
tion of yoniijj; pcisons. Died in 1808. 

Mrs. Somerville .—An eminent scientific writer, 
who was cn^a^red by' Lord Hrongham-'to write .a 
popular aecoiint of the French mathQmaticiaii 
LaHiaco’s work, The “ Mocaniquo Celeste.” She 
also wrote “ On the eoniicction of. iho Physical 

V 

Sciences” and *• Physical (Jeography.” Jboni in 
1790. 


Mrs. Martineatf ,— Hetn in 1802, and died only a lew 
years ago. She was well known for her literary 
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compositions. Among numerous other works 
fehc wrote “The Horse and the Mai^” “Eastern 
Life, past and present,, and “ The History of Eng 
laud during the tliirty years’ peace.” 

123 T1i£ ea'cpptton .—The freedom which women enjoy. 

• „ Commerce. —Intercourse. 
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Incur. —Accept, undertake 

i}j}eculntivi} diMcuWes. —Diflioid^ties of opinion and 

/ judgment iifhtez'ary or other questions which have 
no concern with the. practioifl c||Utics oC.life. * 

Languid. — Indisposed to make any effort. 

Intefleciual f degradation. —Mon always have some 
kind of business to do, whivii gives tliem intellect 
tj^al oxefcise, so that their lucnta] *p<^wers need 
never go to decay. Women have not this inoite- 
nient. , 

The echool of events —The school of practical expo- 
rience 

From the one sex. —Men. 

• By the other. —Women. 

We van see, &c —The fact that there is this difference 
of condition between nicp and women is no reason 
why w'omen sliould have an inferior education. 

They have nothing serious to do. —(Elliptical for, “ it 
is argued tliat they have nothing,” Ac ) . 

They are exposed to grea^ da'^gers .—It is argued tlia 
they are exposed, Ac, ^ • • 

, Indnsfy'iousty weakened. —That tl;jy should bff wcak- 
/ eiied not from mere neglect, but that pains ’‘lioiild 
bo taken (industriously) to weakhii them. 

Frittered —'Wasted away. 

Trait. — (Pronounce tray.) Feature. 

• * * 

^ Magnitude. — Greatness. 

Instance. —Example. , 

Well or ill brought up. —'Well broiiglrt iip or badly 
brought up. 
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Within its bosom. —■AVithin tlie country. 

JiaJfltsttU rpmomfrnnt'p .—Rcfu?<cjs to he iiiflupnord 
by any rcuscniiig iiiVj'mlcd to turn (uuj abide from 
an il couiso * 

Forms n t'ombufff^/on —When aniti-d tofiotiiei* in one 
junson. 

To corrujilion —\Vhich tpnd to corruption or moral 
min. ^ 

f- 

Within his t/rosp. — 'I’o havo a Vliing within one's 
.urasp is to have (oinplete inlliiencc or control 
over il 

Fnnuh 111 —Wild tir evlrava«^fuit ‘in his reliLOOius 
opinions. 

I 

ITsu in(T a pirtv-spirit. quluTclsoi/.c. 

In his poll!teal li/e. —.\s a politieuin, or one concern¬ 
ed in tile welfare of tlie State 

Ffiuitahlr ,— (Ti ci/uns eipnl.) Just, npri«.jht 

JUfuliutor. —(L. 7nf/?/«/?. between ) One who conioa 
betw'eeii two contendiriir paptic'* witli a view to 
reconcile Lb^nt. 

In his (ii'>.l life. —As a citizen. 

Tusfre, — Fiinio. 

Order —llannony. 

Character —The charr\cters of children who are to 
bo,the futn^’c inefi and women. 

Inspire .—(b /«iu‘oaud «;n>o to breathe^) Breathe 
‘Into, excite, croatc. 

I 

The friar e •man. —The boy who will afterwards grow 
up to be a man. 

Insensible .—Unconscious, 

f 

Imifation if the child .—Imitation practised by the 
child. *> ' 

Contapiniis .—(L. con vt'ith, and t^n^o to touch.) 
Any thing that it. communicated from one person 
.to anothe** by contact or touch. (Certain di-' 



sea‘!rs arc iii this <;iy said to bo contagions. So 
too, Iho sjnrit or disposition wliicli one in.in sliows 
will bo aw'dkoiu'd iii the nruds of «triers wlio coino 
ill cont.iLt or have iiflercoiirso wiLb him.) 

mtrf if tf^cvmjth.'ih'(J icoinait ,—A ivomaii wlio has 

'• only acunuijih.'.hiiK'iit'.. , Jly ^'acconiphshmoiits ’ 
arc usually meant, iiiii.sic, singing, danemg. draw¬ 
ing, paiiiiiiig, and ornament.il neodle ainl otlnT 
works, aoijinrcnicnts which are taught to girls 
often 'at ^hc cxjicum! of tJilt thorough htcr.iry 
cdncatjon which is too oftyri neglected. , ' 

A}'c fftren np —An* lanl a^-ide. When .'i giil marries 

/ -^Jd is ^iirroniided w th household cares, hlie is 
often ohligcd to give u[> juaetising the oeetmi- 
^phslun^’iit .she had le.init for W’.mt linn-. 

/)rrfnh"t the fatufuc. — I{efh.ses to take the trouble 
to look after Ilf r ehildreu. , 

AtUii'Ini':,- (Participle (pialifying ‘•'■he'’ unflenstood’ 
which mav he regarded a.s being in tin* ease ab^o' 
lute.) 

Thm hrauc.h %f km no} lulrje — suckseirner, —Any parti- 
eiilar braiicii of knowledge or scionco that m.iy 
be spoken of. • 

Vnlwrlilti ffjstra —A liking for valuable i^r usei'il 
knowledge 

AfnJe bu him .—IJemain with him. 

Sallimiftes —Heights. 

Laif thrfoumhition^ &.r. —Ilel]! to foini a noble cha 
rioter in her child. 

Ah^orbtd —Entirely ocinipied wdtli. 

Trifling. —W.uslnig time in trilling or frivo’ous pur* 
suits. 

Little.—^'evr. 

A* m'iny under6tmidings.-~As many men having un¬ 
derstanding, • 

jRr ike discovery. —Owing to the discoveiy. 
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125. Barometers. —(Cir. JflS’Off weiglit, and w/?/ro» a moii 
sure.) An instrument for incaHuririg the weight 
of the atinos])hcre, and so indicating the changes 
in the weather. • 

M Thermometci's. — ((Jr therme licat, and inetron a mea¬ 

sure.) An i i.^truinent f.ir measuring th. lieat of 
the air. 

,, Inventions. —(fj, in upon, and venio to eonie . to come 

upon, aii^ to find out.) Contriyanccs (The dif¬ 
ference hot'ween a discoverv an invention is 

* w 

' this, tliat a-discovery is nn'rol^ ilie finding out of 
sornotliing tiiat already exiistcd lint liad not been 
]»ro\ioii>ly known, whercMs an invei-Mon is tlie 
creating of a ceriaiii combinaiion which had not 
prevyously existed ) 

„ Heaping* —(Metaphor taken from the harvest-field.) 

Uoali/.ing. 

,, Ingenuity .— (L. ingeniosus ) Olevorness. (The two 
adjectives “ ingenious ” and ‘‘ ingenuous ” must 
Uot be confounded together. Trigonious means, 
clever, full of contiiv.mce, audit.-- Nounis inge¬ 
nuity. Ingenuous (Ij. in^enwts) i.e ans frank, 
ofien, and its noun i.s ingcituousness.) 

' Dry den —John Di'ydon was born in 1631, and died 
in 1700. He was a poet who, however, mainly dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the dramatic line. One <‘f 
l>is principal production.s is, an “ English transla¬ 
tion of the Ijati.n Poet Virgil.” On the death of 
Srr William .Oavenanto, he became Poet Laureate. 

„ Pppe. —Alexander Pope, an En'.dish po^‘t, was bom 

ill 1688, and died in 1744. Ho was the author cf 
a inetricild translation of Horner, and among hi.s 
other best known poems arc bis Essay on Criti¬ 
cism, bis Essay on Man, his Rape of the Lock, and 
his Windsor Fore.st. 

., Milton. —A great Erjglish Poet, was bom in Lonioii, 

t in the year 1608. fl[e was first educated at St. 

“ Paul's ^cbool, and afterwards at Christ College, 
Cambridge, where he took his degrees in arti^ ^ 
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He was intended either the Bar or llie Chu'^oli, 
lint, not carin{> for either eiiliiiif?, he returned to his 
father, who Jived at Horton in BucJdn^liainshire. 
Here lio wrote • his “(’omns,” “ L’Allesi'o,’^ 
‘*J1 l*enseroso,” and “ Lveidas.” In lG7Ji he tra- 
veiled in France and Italy, and, on his return, 
undertook the eduoatioif of his nephews. Dnrnig 
tJio quarrels hetweoii the King and the Parlia¬ 
ment, lie lieeaine a political writer on the popular 
sidq, and published sonie^ ^lainplilets against the 
hii'hop.s.* Tri JOlJj he married the daugliier of a 
Justice of the JVaoe in <Jxfordshire, but'thev were 
not very luqqiy toiretbor- He eonliimed on the side 
• of tlic^Farhanient oven aftiT the execution of King 
Charles I, and vrote his “Kikon lUsilike,” against 
the king’s ho<*k of prayers and meditations. About 
* this Timc.hc lost his sight owing to^atund weak¬ 
ness and hard study. In J(1.0:1 his wife aiiMl, ami 
he married again. A11 through his life ITe was u ik?- 
tcrmiiied republican, and wrote niiieh against mo¬ 
narchical government. .He tried iff prevent the 
hObturation, which ho had reason to fiar, as he had 
taken ansaetive part in the lichollion ; but by the 
interest of Sir William Daveiiant and others, be 
obtained a pardon. iSoon after tbi.s bis sect^d w ife. 
died, and be removed with bis family to Bucking- 
bainfbire, where he completed his “ Faradise Lost.” 
He afterwards wrote “ Paradise Regained.'' He 
also wrote a dramj^ called Samson Agonistes,” 
Among bi.s prose' woTks tljcre is h^ “ llistory of 
Pliigland,” which comes do^'n only to the Conque.st, 
«nd his “ Areopagitic.a.” Ho died in* 1017, and 
was buried at the Pari.sh Church of fSt. (bU's’, 
Cripplcgate A monument has bech erected to Ins 
memory in*Westminister Abbey. 

L25, Shakapeare .—Was born at Stratford-on-Avon, War¬ 
wickshire, in the year 1501, and his father was a 
wool merchant. At tliis school he learnt the 
rudiments of the, Latin language, but w^s not 
able to make further progres^, as he was taken 
home to follow his * father’s business. At the 
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ajffi of eighteen lie riHirried, in 1582, the daughter 
of t'.ne Hathaway, a farmer, in the neighbourhood. 
After* some time he left his business in Warwiclr- • 
. shire and went to Ldndon, where he became ac¬ 
quainted with .sovoisd actors. His hrSt connection 
with the stage, wa*' in the capacity of ap actor. 
f*liakspearo wrote thi. ty.seven ])lays, beside the , 
poems of V^euus and Adonis,” “Tarqiim am 
Lucreoe,” and a collection of .sonnets. 11 is chid 
plays are ‘*Hpnrv the Sixth,” “ Henjy the Eighth,’' 

• The two Cicntlcmcn of Veronfl.,’’ “ IjOvc’s Ijaboiir 
* loht ” “ J'he Oduedy of.Error-s,” “ The Taming of' 

the Shrew, ’ “ llonmo and Jnliet,” “ Hamlet,” tin 
“ Mitlsnmnn'r Xighl’d Dream,” wolPtliat end. 
well,” 'fhe Mcrejiaiit of Venice,” “ Much ado ahuui 
notliii^g,” As you like it,” “ Twelfth Night.” am 
‘•Tlfe Aferrv Wives of Windsor.” During uie latter 
part of his life, ho wrote the trago<lies of “Othel- 
*io,” “Macbeth,”.ind ‘‘King Dear.” In 1012.he re¬ 
tired to Wjinvlckshirc, where he died in 1()16, having 
jnsl eompletcddiis liftv-sccoml year. Sbakspoare’s 
knowledge of mankiml has become provcibi.d. ^ 

That such indu'idunh. —Because*such imli\iduah' 
MmheUish —Mtikc life heiiutiful, by adding to the 

* number of beautiful thoughts that one in.ay have 
learnt 


126. The UdenL —The intellectual power. 

„ Runs to waste. — Is wasted 
., Attribute. —t^lpahty.* ' 

,, ITas obtained ■-^-(Parse as an intran.sitive verb. 

prevailed. * 

■ • 

f, A common.—\\\ open plain, growing only gr.'i.'^s, 
• (called a common, because it i.s a place resorted 

to by people commonly.) 

,, For general TuUiire. —For the uiic that^iiature iuteiiPl- 

ed. 

„ ^Kept down. —Not allowed to be developed. 

„ %)/ reason. —Containing severe thought or reasoning 

whether HI p)iiloso]^hj or science. 
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Conclusive reason .—Alrcason wliieli admits of no 
further arj^iiment. 

Drann out —(7’l»e wojd “cduoated” ^roiri the Latia 
rarojitof, and duco to lead or tlraw, is exuctly‘fi\un- 

• Djinoiis with “drawn out.”) 

li in conformity with. —Agrefes^ with. 

Ji lies .—Tiio burthen of j)rf»of lies. 

The paradox. —(Cr. contrai^ to, and doxa an 

0 ])iiiidlj.) f A contradiction. • , 

Munificent. —Kxcecdjngly liberal * 

Ken) yon u dev. —(P.ir'ie “under” as an adverb) 
Kcf'[) ^»u under coiiirtd. 

Prune —To cut off wliat is •superfluous. 

I^ie other half of the creation. —'i’lift niln. 

Slujtify .—Make stupid. 

t^tupit’y and inf cable the minds of women to our 

' hands .—tlivc us w’oiiicii whoso minds are already 
made (to our liands-) Htnjial and feeble by nature. 


A niu'cotizprocess. —(“>«areotic” means sleep or stupor 

/ iirodueinif. When a jicrson is made to biko a nar¬ 
cotic medicine jioriodieally, he is said to be placed 
under a luircnl 10 process. In like m.anner, ^liei’fT^ 
are some people, ivlio by thejr steaflj opjiosition 
to female education, try to put tlie minds of 
women under a n.iro >tic process, tliat iS, to deaden 
or inak(* them indifferent to all intellectual jmrsuit.s 
and plea-surcs.) 

Educate away. —llcmove by mftins of cducjtioii. 

Eafal .—UuiTicus 

Redundance .—Superabundance of feitialo intellect 
(lliLS ])assagc must be understood ironically.) '* 

Sublunary. —(^i. sub under, apd luna the moon; 
under the moon ) lleloiigiiig to the earth. 


Enhanced. —I ncreasod. 

Every increase of kngwledge. —^Ilv6ry additional 
amount of knowledge. 
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127. Alkalit and angle*. —(Alkalis are salts soluble in 
water and that neutralize acids, and angles refer 
to mathematical iigurcs.) Chemistry and Ma< 
‘ thematics. (Synecdoche) 

„ riiUology. —(Or. <philo% loving, and logo* a word. 

JT^ndness for werds.) The study of words. 

,, Prodi’jious .— Wonderfully great, 

„ This advantage. —The advantage of being well 

educated. ' „ 

„ 'Fesmdity. —Fruitfulness. » 

„ Coiiiovhsfnes*. —(L, copia plenty.) Plentifulness, 

fulness. ‘ 

„ Plentijklness —Fiibiess. 

„ Images. i--(Metaphor.) 

„ Decorates. —Gives ornaments to. 

„ Trifling. —Talking or writing lightly. 

„ The suJbJectSf dec. —It may not bo necessary that the 
educated man should always be conversing upon 
those, particular subjects that be liOS studied. 

„ Faculties. —Powers of mind. 

„ A spirit of dissipation —A desire for wasting time 
and strongth in profitless amusements. 

„ Diffusing. —Spreading abroad. 

„ Of sufficient^ dec .—Something of sufficient. 

„ Their r.xiture Their powers of mind when 

' those powers^ have ripened (mature) j that is to 
say, when they have become women. 

„ Formidable. —That w'hich is to be dreaded. 

„ A host of invectives. —Any nilmber of eensures. 

(Invective comos from the verb to inveigh, that 
is, to bring against.) ' 

• „ 2fot to gratify. —Not in order to gratify. 

j, On account of what it 'excludes. —On account of 
what drink keeps out, viz. cares. 
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, SometUng worse .—Cures or anxious thoughts* ^liicli 
he regards as worso yi>iu the bad wine. 

Though it were denied. —(Subjunctive, hypothetical.) 

Serious Tcnoirledge —In contradistinction to “more 
acc^mpli.NhnicutR,” as already explained. 

Pernicious —Injurious. 

fForks of imagination .—Bohks that deal •with ima¬ 
ginary incidents. Books of fiction, such as novels. 

Trash .—Worthless stulf. 

In lieu of .—in place of. , 

Eagerness. —(Fr. aigre, sharp.) Strong desTl'O 

Temj^erament. —II abit. 

Vicissitudi^. —Changes. 

Hor comprehend —Nor can* we comprchontl, or iin- 
^lerstaiul. 


Td!:e a common interest .—Feel the same interest. 

• 

The respect and importance^ drc .—The respect and 
importance whicii (.dd men have, vho possess 
knowledge. 

Veneralle .—Worthy to bo icvcrod. 

If theg outlive their faculties .—If they continue 
to live even after their faculties hwe dec^'ciUff 

Frame. —Body. 

For what it once contained .—For the stronji cdii- 
cated mind which once dwelt in it. 

Hazard. —liisk. 

V'pori one cast of the die. —(P^jrsc “cast” ns a noun, 

^ nV*aning a throw. A “die” is a small cube used 
in gaming by being thrown from a,l)OX.; Ijpop 
one chance. . (The ineniiing is, that if woinaii luui^"^ 
proper iiitellectnal train ng, she would have her 
eduoation as an additional i;cusoii why the man 
who mai ried lier should continue to admire lier. 
As it is, her only mcaAs of wdiming the admira¬ 
tion of a man is hcr*pcrsonal appcart^nco ; S 9 lhat, 
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wjicn her boauty fados, as it must, with tini'’, she 
loses the one means, by wliich to keep licr husband 
*j - - a^ttached to her. 

12K. C6iMniieration, —I’lty. 

„ Derayed ticcomplishmmts. — Accom]ilishments (as ex¬ 

plained above) v>hich have been forgotten for 
■want of pmctin*e. 

„ ZiOtsf memorial —Tho last token l)y which they 
might bo remembered. 

„ Vestiges. —Traces. 

,, There is no connection, d'c. —^I'liat i.s. the preservation 
/ of moral and religicnjs principle <jt)es not depend 
on Ignorance. Ignorance is not necessarv to kiep 
up moral and religious principle .miuiig women. 

„ Vague. —Uncertain. 

„ IndcJkiUa —Indistinct. 

Propagation. —Spread. 

„ Impenatrahle. —Tliat whicli cannot be penelrntid 

or jsntcred into. 

„ Obscurity. —Darknes*,. 

I 

,, Moral rules .—Rules of moralityf 

, Species. —Kind. 

„ ' * Delusion. —Deceit. 


„ Imposture. —Cheat. 

„ Detection. —Finding out. 

,, Fatal. —Deadly. 

„ To concur To agree to. (L. con with, and turro 
to run. 

,, Sa\ui(iry .— (L. salus healthy.) Healthy 

j, Frotiiiefive. —Are productive, 

„ Sensible of. —Aware of. 

3 29. Com2}rehension.~Vo^QT of takeng in, *. iindt 'v 
standing the whole of any matter. ' ' , 

„ Exclaiming agaiivst .— Dopouueing 
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Abuses. —Wrong or improper uses. 

Int’endiarit'S —(fj. inceudo to set fire to.) People 
who sot tiro to buildings. 

Libels.*—{ L. lihellus a little liook.^ Aiuthing 
• wiittcii with the intention of injuring the oluii'.u:- 
’* ter of ii person. ’ • , 

JiendiT (iepntnfr/, di‘c .—Increase the wickedness of 
tlie lioart aliviulv wicked. 

A pjd ica/rt 7 t.-j\] »(2. 

Trust. —(Parse ms a verb.) liid.v u])on. 

Openaes. —Works, shows it.s ('fleets. 

/«/«.«/w//—instilling into llio minds of 3'ouii.g 
]u'o|)le. , 

(ligtuy thr^utv'ur .—While he gives tl^* ]v^w'er. 

Jiiiliontil. — I t(Ms< *n:ible. 

Propensity, —Ment.il tendeiiev or disj)osition.* 

A wicoY n<irful propt'H'itiy ,— \ tciidi^inw' to luni his 
pow't-rs und kiieiwledge to useful iicconnt. 

Disposition .—^Governed b\' the prepo.sitioii “with” 
iiiideVhtood. 

Cultteatcd. —I'niiiied and do\olojK'd. 

Associations^ Ar.—Ideas which connect his niiinl 
with higher subjiicts. 

Prcapitnlalc. —(L. re again, and capittblum fiom 
caput the lu'jid ) 'I’o go over the hvads or lead¬ 
ing ]ioirits 111 a discour.se oivliSsertutioK. 

Ins i sted. —D wel i. 

Jjfi V i-dt ed .—W ast-cd. 

The n^ectafion cltaryed upon female knou'ledqe .—The 
aftectation ^Ulich, it i.s sometimes H.iid, wounui* 
show' when tlu^jr feel tnat thc^^ posses.'i injrc know¬ 
ledge than it>*is usual for women to possess. 

The economy devolved upon toonian .—The economy, or 
caridiilness, in respect of househohl expenditure, 
the burden of which is# put upounvomen. 
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J29. Secured —Ensured. ; 

„ Lij the ruin^ d:c. —By tlie knowledge of t.lic ruin, &c. 

Which is productive of the (jreaiest part. —Which is 
the source of the greatest part. 

„ Modi Peat ions. —Change*^. 

„ . J>;f/ntjicil. —(irave, >'\aUcd. 

„ Malnuilivfj. —(liitL'ially. putting medicine into.) Tm- 
pr<iviiig llu' chtiracter t't. 

,, , Arc </tntc dcei.'.in of rhnracfe* anef ffcnim .—Whicli 
nlt«)gelhor tL'trnimu* im hcl]) to h\ the character 
and nii'iil.il ta'-i- ■» t \ i-liiMjoii. 

i30 'j'f'ih f'lfslrticlcd. —'I'o h«‘ell mformed. ' 

,, The .stoeh of 'iKiiufnnt fafeni^ —'Fhe aggregate anumiit 
of n'lental ] ower IlnMe in a nation. 

„ A com mm inlin^t.- An intoi'cst common to Loth 
I. sexes. 

,, An inlcrrovrsc of nndrrstandiny:, —A state in whicli 
Uic understanding of the man and the understaufl 
ing of tiie xvoitnn exeliange thougid' and ideas. 

„ hiirromrse of ii/f.'llon — A stat' in which tl>‘ re is an 

eA(‘,Iiaiige of iillis tion or hue. 

Fiirours p/tblic morale — Helps to promot(J morality 
genei’HlIy 

,, Jt jn'oi'i lies for (‘vc.y season of life. —.A well instruct- 

•al w iti; will eoniniand the esteem and admiration 
of her Im.sband not'onlv when she is voung, hut 
w hen .she'In s giowii old. (By *'season of life " 
^ is meant ‘‘f>t!ige of life.") 

„ As trill ns for th" hrii/htest and the best —scasen. 
As well as fi.r the time of youth. 

,, Stricken hj the hand of time. —(Metaphor.) Crown 
old. 

,, With th*'fullpoiocr. —licaves'bcr with the full power. 

„ Diffusing. —Loaves her dift’uaing, 

„ Dolitif hterature.--Vxdined literature. (“Polite” 
comes from the Cr polis a city, and it comes to 
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• . 

mean refined froiii|the idea that jicople living? in 
cities arc more refined in tlicir manners than those 
wlio live in the country,) 

IjO. Fair, proper to be given. 

Homage. —llonoi’, rcspec^. (This word oonies. from 
the Latin homo a ■ nirin ' • In tlie old I’und.d times 
a man promised serviee to Ins feudal lord lu flu* 
following wtu’ds, ‘homo Ve-Mhu’ d(?A"cnIo,” 1 hc'e.inne 
your in. 111 . Hence “Jionuge^" after e<»ion)!r to 
mean feaUv, service. ha.s come to be used wn the 
sense in which it is esei hwre—honor, respGcl ) 


SCO'I’T. 

Sia Wai.th'. Srorr was horn in •1771. Ills eailiersMisworu 
Miont uii bi'> !>:r.in<ilallier's i.iiiii nlieit- Ii<> berjniie 
frilh tlic (Till witirli took siioli h<>Ii rof ffis 

tli.'ic, wiinn lie \v is sent to •.■‘Imol at KiiiiihiirErli, a ;;on«l dea] of 
In-, rime U'.jmI to In' .'•[Hiitiii ro.i<liii^ .‘'Cotli;li 'jalliiil ji*o iv. JJo 
TTiib liroii^ht lip to be .1 l.iwver, bur. baMii^ lii'eii appomlr’it 
SlirritF ot SflkiiK, In* rlevoioil liis tinm lii 1ii(‘riiliirc Ills 
])Oi’iiih »rt*“ riusMm^irelsiv ul ilii’ SeutlKili UorJer't^ ' Alarimon ’ 
“Till* l..nv of i1k* I«ist Miii-'lii'l,’ “Tiic Jj oil'<-i tlio L.ikr'," .iml 
“Kokeby.” But be Mill In* ehn-lty n'liicniberod !ii> ihe auiboi ol 
tlic “ Wav rly Jiy.ivcls.” Jlo died iii JKii:?. 

130 . JS'orrlid —A imin who writes novels. (Thi* wonl 
'• novel” come.s from the Latin nontts. new. 
applied to a fiel it ions tfde, because the incidents 
hoiiig .'ll! fictitious, never iiad any existence 
before ) • 

j, IlistoriGul nort-l. —A iKn cj, tlie cJiaractcva and mam 
incidents of which are tal^'ii* from M.storv, and 
which are real. , ^ 

• „ The, Approach of a Sformf '—“The .Ai'tifju.irv*’ 
from which this extract is takwi, is <sio r'f .i scrir^ 
of novels ^ihioh followed ‘•W.iverloy,” and which* 
are know'ii > s the WaverJey novels. 

„ Dish —(Literally, a quoit,) TKe round face of the 

• * Bun. • 

,, level ocean. —Smooth ^lurface of the scji. 

, ,j Gilded. —Lighted up wdtli a golden colour. 
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A ccumulation .—H i‘np.| 

J. wer inff. —High. 

2'hf livelong dog .—Tho wh<»lo day. 

Like mis/oi ttmex, d-c. — (Figure of siiniic ) 

Lying. —lu allusion to the sun being about to set, 

Sonihi"'^. —Dark, gloc .iiy. 

Mngn [ficrnce. —< Irand appcarjincc. 

'Tajiours. —(Jicmls; .so called because they are an 
aecumulatiou^ of vapour. 

Tli*ir iinsiih«fnnf!ti( gloom —The dark ap])earaiice of 
the clouds, uhicli. however, had no soUl existence. 

The show ,— 'I'he appearance. 

Pyrn^iids, —((Jr. pyr a ilanie.) The pyvaniids, or 
great inonuincnts ot‘ Kgypt, .ai'O so called, liecau.i,'^ 
of their si .ape, which resembles a flame of fire. 

To'imhetl tvitk gold. —Having slightly the color of 
gold. 

Stretched —(Parficiple.) Lying, spread out 

1'nrted .—Having vai'ious flguraj and colors lopicted 
on it. 

Corgeons .—Of rich colouring. 

Canopy .—Covering ^ tlie sk 3 \ 

Portmiumly. —Tlireaton ingl}'. 

St)U. —(Adjfictivc.) (^iiict. 

Peji ecting. —iThj'owing back. 

Level A<*«WA- 7 -'l'he rays of tlic sun arc descrihejd as 
level, because they were, OAving to the sun bein< 
so, close' to the western horizon, on a level Avith 
the Hca. 

The descending luminary .— (L. lumen a light.) The 
setting Hull. « o 

I* 

That imperceptihly.-v-'^ That ” has for its aiitecfedent 
“ tide.” 

Imperceptibly. —In a Avay so as not to be perceived. 
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Gained upon the smuL-T-Cmcrcd the siind. 

Romantic. —Wild, I’.uitastic. 

On some. —Employed oifsome. 

A (jitating. —Exciting. 

^iS'i Wardonr. —Une of thft chiiracters.in ‘•'Tie 
Air'ciuary.” 

Adcamcd d'C .—Walked l>v her father’s hide, 

•,A y / 

withnr.t sijeaking. •• 

* • 

Oj^mded lit nidi/. — Eoeling tjiat ho litul becn»trc ited 
A\itl, dihrL^j)eei. 

t Joing along. 

Rrccipiccs .—rerjicMidieiilar ^oeks. 

Tknt irrm^tioinid coast .— The coa^t of •Scotland, called 
ii’iin-hound heeau.>c it is surrounded with locL's, 
,in<l pJO'ents a sfroiig, rinrged cqipe.irrineo.* 

Ron;/ projtciimj .—Jutting out fur. 

}te>‘/ —A range of rooks lying along the .sea. 

Evinemtj. —Deodar’ iig. 

Vmlc. —iSiiiiiniit. 

Breakers —(This ivord properly mean.-s, the *^rf 
which br(*ak the waves. It has. howo\er, come also 
to denote the waves that break against the rocks. 
Tilts is its luc ning heie.) 

Foamed over. —Dashed over in foam. 

JieucJi — Low, sandy .shore. • 

Crevices. —Cracks in the rock, 

Scnfoivl. —Sea birds. 

Dizzy height -*-Veiy great height. Height so groa^ 
as to make one dizzy, i. e., make one feel his head 
turn. • t 

* Rapacity. —Fondness for.plunder. 

Wild tribes. —Varieties of wild birds,. 

Instinct .—Katural knowTedge, 
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Page. 

lutlucos *;iK‘in. 

„ IfV'tnginy .—Fixing 

,, DUsomint .—( L, dis^ and sono to sound.) Discord¬ 
ant. 

., Clan<j. —Noisy sl-i'ic '^s, ’ 

,. Annoinires Jlsquiefiinr, —Tolls that they have been 
(iistiirbed. 

„ Obscured .—TraTkenod, hidden. 

„ F>re —fkTorc. 

,, I'litrhj —liofore fli.' proper time. 

„ Lurid, —(Jhaslly, jx.ile. ‘ 

„ Hhilcd .—Put oui. 

„ (From the SnxMn hregen Tiiid light 

li^hf ) 'rh(! mieertaiii lij^Iit that in northern 

eoiintnes prev.iils for hivcimI hours during surainer 
between ^lmset and sunrise. 

„ rig. —G roam ng, 

,, The bosom - -The surface. 

,, liUlges. —A\'aves. 

. hiirrOIL’S —The hollows botw ecu two waves. 

,, Thelrettlcn-s —^I’he locks against which the waves 

broke themselves. 


A Forest Sce??e iN Fxolaxd iw the heigx op 

JilCIlARD [. 

1 SI. liichard I. —?nrnaincd, the Lion-hearted, ascended* 
the throne of Fngland in 1181). He greatly dis- 
tinguishod himself in the crusades against the 
Saracens. Died 1191). 

„ Bon .—A river in Yorkshire, which takes its lise in 

the moors near Pehniston. 

A town ill . the West Hiding of Yorkshire, 
at the confluence of the rivers Sheaf and Don. . 
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Pago. 

])J1. Donrnster .—A town ilk tho West liidin^ of York¬ 
shire. (It was an old Uoman oiicain|«iient. 'I’lic 
w ord “ caster ” means camp; and Don-castor wa^J 
the camp on the lianks of flie Don.) 

Ul'i. —Residences of noblemen. 

/ 

,, llotharhm .—A mnnufacturiiljr town in tho West 

Hiding of Yorkshire. 

„ Here. —(Propeily an adverh, meaning, in this place.) 

Tn this passage, however, tlfc* word means, this 
plaee, and it may he regirde<l as the object of the 
l>redi(!ate “ haunted.' 1’lie dr.-igon haunted this 
pjaee 

„ Jlnunted. —■Vi’e(|ncnte<l 

,, Cicil IVnj' of tho Jiospff. —Tlie war hetwTon the 
^upportc'vs of Henry \ I of the ifou^ of l.ancas- 
ter, ami those of Kdw.ird Duke of York, 'flie con¬ 
test between these two houses histed from 1 lo.") to 
1 lt)l. 'file red u'.m: was used .'is the emblem of 
the r aneabtriiin, and the white rose df the York- 
^ ]st party. 

,, Onthms. —M?n wdio, for crimes committed, w’orc 

depi ived of tho protection of the law. 

„ ILis lonjj ca2^tiriiy —Richard, on his return tforh 
Palestine, was travelling through (lofmany, w'hen 
Leopold, Duke of Austria, matle him a prisoner 
oml sent him to the Emperor IJoriry Vf, who con¬ 
fined him in a castle iiiHho 'IVrol Ij was a long 
time before the English pt'oplc knew where he 
, w as. • 

• ,< DcspniriiKj .—Hopeless of finding their king. 

„ Subordinate oppression .—Dn just and crtsel troatmoift 

at the hands'of subordinate ot{icGr.s of the State,» 

^ M'ho did as they liked in the ab.sciice of the king. 

/ „ JExo rb itvlht .—E icessi ve. 

,, * Stephen —Became king of'England in 1153. ^ 

„ Henry II.—The first of ^the PlantjigCTiets. fie was 
crowned in 1151. 
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Hemmed —Begun aguiii. 

Ancient license, —'rho lawless freedom from restraint 
which ihey enjoyed, from past generations, 

2'he JEnylish Council of State —A body of men who 
were aiipcinted to govern the country, in the 
absence of king I'lchard I. 

Vassalage. —Slavery. 

Forces. —A nii v. 

■/ 

, To make a Ji^iirc .—To take a prommciit jiavt. 

l^ationalconmchinns. —Ite''t)bitioiiavy dissorder among 
the people. 

IniptudiiKj .—Ifangiiig overhead , threatening. 

Inft^ior .—Lower class. 

Gentt^y —^TXxa class of people between the nobility 
and the common jioople. 

Frafiklins. —^Inglish freeholders. 

gCojistUntion .—Established rules and principles «d 

^ Government. 

Ftudul tyranny .—The tyrannj exercised ' y ' the 
feudal lords over their vassals 

Precarious. —b'^neertaiii. 

Petty kings. —Feudal barons, each of wdioni was prac¬ 
tically a king w'lthin his own lands, 

V O 

Vicinity. —Neighbourhood. 

Accepted feudal^ ojfices .—.Agreed to serve the feudal 
barons. 

« 

Jiis houseltohl —The antecedent of the pronoun “ his 
is “.any of the petty kings.” 

His enterprises, —Whatever he undertook, whetliei 
against other barons, or in opjiosition to lawfu' 
authority. 

Temporary ~Rest and quiet for a little lime. 

'^^Fnglisli hosom. —(Synecdoche.) Englishmen. 

Expedition. —Enterprise, undertaking. 
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132. Their profrclion. —Thc^baron under whom they had 
taken office ; they agreeing; to servo him in consi¬ 
deration of his protecting them and their concerns. 

„ Multiplied. —N uinerous.* 

„ The Daront !.—Tlioso w'crc Norman Rirons, who had 

ooinc over to Knglaiid witli* William the Conqueror, 
among A\hom the lands wore partitioned, each 
hfcuniing a feudal lord within his own lands, and 
giving room and protection lo^all those who agreeil 
in ri'tnrn k) give him milithry service whanever 
called upon to d<i so 


Prdexl .—An exeiihC, 

Srpnvale themfelvea, d’c .—Ilecoinc indcpeiidont. 

/•iio/ftnsii'e conduct .—Alistaniiiig from conduct likelv 
•to giv(#oireiice. 








T.iihance. —Increase. 

■ 

William of Normandy .—This was William the 
Conqueror uho, coming over trom Normandy, de¬ 
feated King Harold at llic htittlo of Hastings, and 
became king of England. 

lUend —Mix.* 

Jilend the hostile hhod^ Anglo-Saxons 

had been the ruling race in England till they were 
overcome by William of Normandy, for a long time 
rcnniiued enemies to the Norman mcip, wlio now 
settled ill England as the ruling race. The two 
races held little intercourse ^ith OQO^uother, and 
there were no intormarriagC's between them (blend 
ing hostile blood, i. e., the blood of the Norman 
with that of the Anglo-Saxon,] for four gi-iioratioiis 
after the conquest. Not only wcr6 there no ih- 
tcraiarriages, but they did not ‘care to learn oiii?* 
another’s language, or to have such business deal¬ 
ings «s w'ould have produced mutual benefit. 

* Mat ion .—Proud joy. • 

One of which .— The Normans. 

The others .— The Anglo-Saxon. 
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13^. The Battle of —This was tho battle nt 

liostin^s in the comity of Sussex, at which Willi¬ 
am of Nonnaiulv defeated King Harold, and which 
made him king of ‘England in 1006. 

„ WUU no tnoiierttii' hand .—Not with modcral’uii, / c , 

immoderately, (-xcossively. 

1 

„ Extirpated .— (Tj. out of, and Htirpa a root.) Hoot¬ 

ed out. 
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, ho Anglo-Saxons 

Of old standing 


Nor trere ihe^ numbers ijreal iwAo.-—Nor were the 
numbers great of those who ; / r., nor were there 
luaiiv who • 

The royal pofiey —'I’ho ’plMicy or principle un which 
the king acted. ’ i 

A part uf the populatiem- 

InveHrnth —(L. in and vetui^ 
hence, tinnly establishcA') 

Antipathy. —Hatred. 

Their victor. —'fh" Norman. 

Predilcvtion. —Liking for. 

The lams nf the chase. —Tlio lai ‘j relating I ■ iiu^t m^ 
in the forests. These were vcr\ severe ag.iinstthoSH 
wlio killed the animals in t!io forests which were 
supposed to belong to the Croivii exclusively. Jn 
the early times to kill a deer in one of the king’s 
forests xvas as penal as to kill a man. 

Saxon constitution. —The Saxon laws of government. 

IIad*heen fiJttd upon the necks of. —Had been im¬ 
posed upon (The allusion is to tho yoke placed 
upon the necks of oxen.) 

Suhjuffnted. — (L sub under, noAjuyum a yoke. I’lic 
Komaus used to make a conquered people piss 
under a wooden construction in the shape of yoke, 
in token of their subjection.) Subdued. 

Feudal chains. —Their state of vassalage undcj^thc 

j feudal barons. . 

Stat". —(L. stod to sl'anl.) Magnificent display. 
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133. Emulated. —Imitrttocl, copied; to imitate with a view 
to ecpuil, to excel, 

„ The hmgnage .—Tlie language spoken l»y men o£ 
ranlj, by military men, and the language of the 
, courts of justice. 

„ jtlore manly .—More bocoining men, in, coutnidis- 
tinutioii to women. 

„ Ahandoned to the tihe of. —Ta*lr. to be used by. 

„ Eusttes. —Villages. 

,, J/indn .—Dmnestie or farm-sisrv.ints. • 

,, Lord/* of the Kod. —liord.s of the land : the Xorman 
Rarons., 

,, Eialrct — {K\x. din tliiuiigh^ and hgo to speak. A 

sjieakmir aei’oss.) Any peculiar form oi a Ian- 

,, Coni2>oi(7idrd ht lu'i.rl —Ma<h‘ up of a mi\{uiv of. 

„ The victurjs an,I the tnngmshid. —Tin* ^’oriuan and the 
SaKon. 

,, liich h/ —(ircatly. 

„• Imjtortatioufi.—(L. ini or in into, and 2)nrto to carr}.) 
Wonis brought into the English langii.igc. 

„ The cdni-eical languages .—The (ireek .'umI fj.itin. 

., Ei’CMtsf .—State at the onset. (Pronounco tlie verb, 

as heic, witli the i long—premLse. 

„ InswTcction —IJevolt among the pco])le themselves. 

34. Eednced .—Ilrought down to. 

„ Eown .—(Down is not to be iftirscd as an adverb qua- 

• bfying “ continued,” but as part of the rfidverbial 
clause “down to the time of Ed Ward HI the 
entire clause qualifx mg the verij. • • 

„ Edward J//—Born 1312, dii-d 1377. Ho defeateu* 

, both tlio Scotch and French. 

„ • Keep open the wounds. Preserve the bitter and angry 
feelings. • 

Maintain a time of sej^ni'ctUm .—Keep uji acSpani- 
tion, • • 
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Paije. 

134. Olades.-^An open sjmc<j in a forest. 

,, Stateltf —Dignified. 

„ 7'he Jiomm sol flier ^.n—Thc allusion is to the time 
when tlie lioinniiH occupied Brit'iin and had 
a militsirv eiicanipinent ii; the iicig^hbonrhood of 
ihis forest. * ' 
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Which had witnessed^ tjv,—The meaning is, tlnit pro¬ 
bably the Koiniin soldiers in the olden liiiios 
iiiiirched tfiyoii^h tins forest. 

—Threw out tlioir loiottv brauclu's. (Me- 

Cnri>rt .—'Hie thick and close green grass e** the glade. 

OrcrnsuHird .—The iriveii gra.ss. 

JJeerhet, hollifif and cojw if'uod .—Kinds of tw^es. 

Intercept —(1j. infer hotweoii, .nid cupio to lake. 
'Po tjike a thing by coining between. Inlerccjit.) 

Stnk'in^ —Setting. 

Itccedrd .—Stood at a greater distal.i-o from one 
another. 

I' 

Sweepmif risias .— Extensive vie^ s 

2'he rife defujhts to lose itselj. —People liki' to look 
and vet lind th it they cannot see ihroinrh tlie en- 
tangleriUMit of trees and branches. 

Sylcan solitude —The feeling of loneliness in a wood, 
(L. sylm a wood.) 

Shot*.- —Stmt ft>i th. 

Shattered. —lb oken. 

Mossij trunks. —Trunks of trees overgrow n with moss. 

llhmtiiaicd. —(L. lumen a light.) J./ig]ited up. 

7'ur/. —tlrass. 

Druidicnl superstition .— Tho Druids Svere the priests 
of the uneient Kntoiis. They taught astrology 
and pr;K‘ti.sed dinnat’oii and magic. 

ArtifieLilly made. 



134. Some eonerrt to Christianity ,—Some one who, hsiviiii^ 
bccoiuo a Christian, * thought it uas his «lutv t«> 
• pull <lou’n every thing that was iiiteudeil for uu*. 

posos of idolatrous w<j»t.hip, 

„ 53 ? the iotUm .—To the bottom of tho hill. 

,, Tne course. —I'ho flow. *. 
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The fjoi .—^Tlio bottom, or basr. 

£m inence. —Hill. 

J}y its opposition. —The stmio lying in the unyef th“ 
brook opposed tiio flow of the w.it-r, which,"owiiig 
to this ul)st.«cle, gave fmt.li a iiLunimriiig souikI. 

Vhicid. —Si« 00 th, peace f 11 1. 

JClscivherc .— In oilier j)I.ices. • 

77t9 hit moil Jijurrs —The lui-i). - ^ 

Comphlid th’ hind>,r<t)tr - lAjrmed pnrt of the seeii- 
erv, and wer(‘ iieci'ss.iry >o bo meiitionefl in oidi'r 

h. ' I 

to make the desfaiptmn complete. 

Jl"oodla ads. —Fore-st s. 

A dost jdi'ket.-rS. jacket iittiug clo.sely to flit- hedy. 
Tanned.' Converted into leather. 

7'Iie far .—The liair. 

rrimrral —(L. primus earliest, and arum an age. 
]leloiiging to the lirst or oarlio.st age ) V'^ery old 
style (d’ gaj'ineat. * 

The collar .—The jiait that gi^es thetJieck. 

Ilauhn'k. —(Fr. hauberyeoa ) A eo.it of ringed mail, 
worn as cleleii.sno armour. * 

Sandals .—A .shoo consisting of a woodeif solo secure 1* 
to the foot by* means of straps. 

Tkonys .—Thiu strips of leather. 

Calf .—The th ck fleshy pait of the leg lelnud. 
Gathered. —Hound roiii^d. 

Scrip .—A little big fer putting in scraps 
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I’ajT'’. 

13d, ,Ajh:xiutred .—(Pronounco rt<rt’oo#en? ) Literally, dress¬ 
ed. Provided witli. 

„ Fahnnifed ,—(L. a worker in hard niutcri.ik) 

Made. 

1 

„ JCrtni at this eni'ly ffriod —Note here tlio-force of 
the \iord ‘‘l eu.” The town of 5>lnffield m 
Voikshiro has been celehriited for a h>n" time, and 
is celebrated now, for its superior cutlery. The 
firm of “ Iloi;er.s and Sons” is a Sheffield linn. Ihit 
what Scott notes as remarksble is, that even at 

' Hut eailv time of winch he was writiiii', Slicf- 
field must have been noted for its mauutacturo 
in the w'ay of knives. 

ll'htf.llrs —Small pocket knive-s. 

„ Matted. —Interlaced: that !.•» to not conihed 

out 

„ Orererotri/. —Giown to too i^reat a si/.e. 

Andter .—(Aiuher is a fossil rohiu of a li^ht yellow 
ec.louv.) Ij'^ht yellow, f Parse a*' an ud.jcctive.) 

,, i^n]*nres»fA ,—(huitted m the description. *. 

,, iSo/drred. —.loiiiod together h\ a metallio e#nent. 

1 mpediinenl. —lliiulrance. 

,, The file. —A steel instrument witn sharp-edged 

furrows, iiNod for smoothing clown or raspiiiir 
v^etals. 

(Joegef. —(Literally, armour for the throat) Neck¬ 
let. 

„ —This 'was the name of the man. 

„ Thrall. —A flave. (Hence our word “ thraldom,” a 

condition of bondage, or slavery.) 

„ Swineherd .—A man whose business it was to tend 

swine, 

* Jlifonummte,'^Ston< 2 » above refen^ed to. 

„ ' . l>antasUc. —Fanciful. ' 

,, “tJoloured, Uyed, 
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Orote^q ue. ~ Lud i crous^ 

Longitude. —Length. 

Draperg. —C’loth, or a* garment having a flowing 
appCurniico. 

With his companion —A« hU^oompanion. 

Gaiters .—A cloth covering for the leg ami the iipiicr 
[Mirt of the foot, roachiiig to rho shoe. 

7'hose attached to haick's .—In the times referred ti>, 
and for nAany years later, hawks used to he 
trained to hunt otlier hmls, and were c«>i*iino7)ly 
carried on the luiml. .As jiet birds they used tt) 
Ifave be|js and other ornaiuents put uii IhLiu. 

Bandeau —(Proiiouiioe 6a//f/v.) 13aml. 

•The diniimiti\e of crown. • 

Ifussar —A light-ariued eii\nljy soldier. 

JLafJ-crazed. —Half-fjolish. 

JDonif.ftia clowns, or j( ftra .—It was coipnioii in tlie 
old times for kings and other men of rank to kl^'|l 
in their employ men who^e jo'ofession it was to 
amuse the company liy their jests or jokes. 

To help away .—To help to pas's away. 

Ted i um —Wcari nes.'!!. 

Bdye-tooh .—Tools that have an edge, luiJ can cut. 

^Equipped. —(Literally, tilted out, as a shjp for sea.) 
Provided. •* 

Lath —A thin slip of wood. . 

Harlequin .—The name given tc the clown a pan¬ 
tomime. 

Scarce. —(Adverb.) Scarcely 

Dejection —Sadness of mind. 

Construed info -rUnderstood to be. 

Slumbered. —Existed, th<y.igh not in tan active state. 

His class. —Clowns’ or jesters’. 

Vacant. —Showing no sighs o£ intelligence. 
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Pape. 

JoiJ. ^Anypofture of rrjtoftp .— Any oiio position in wiiu*h 
lie could remain iiuietly lor any lenj^th of time. 

„ J« the (Var^o “ orij'iml” as an adjective 

(pulifying the nouu “ lanjjuage” understood.) 'I’la* 
Anj^lo-Saxon. 

1117 . vnm. ^'e.—J’ 'liptical for, “ may the enf^o of St. 
Withold roat, Ac,” 

,, VorJeeji. —Swine. 

ObHftrprroui'h/. —Noisily. ^ 

„ Xolf-i — Souiid.i. 

Jtecchnmd —Tlie nuts, produced liy the htvoli tieu 

,, Jrorns. — The berries produced by the oak. 

„ Jhnttened .—(IntriJisitive verb ) Had irrown 

Tht' tii'o-it'ffi/riJ wolf .—Some man In'nt on sie.iliii" 

Linrhrr .—A kmd of do^^ used for securinj: game. 

t 

,, Mastifl. — \ hunsc-dfvg, used as watch dog 

,, JlcftMcto)'!/ —Disoliediont. 

,, OiHnters. —I’ig^, .‘<0 called from llieir grinil'ng . 

,, Mot we prepiiinr .—Malice alore-tliuuglit Inten¬ 

tionally 

inentmd Ihr evi' —Scattered the pigs more. 

„ A dtrd, ke .—May a devil draw hi.s teeth, 

Th^ liaiiffer of the f treat .—One of the several kinds 
of otiieers iip|>ointed to take care of the royal 
fvrest.s. Jlis duty was tq go about to see that 
no injuiy was done to the king’s deer, to the 

•• greensward'and to the covert in vhich the deer 
■acre lodgfd. 

That cuts the forecliuvs, &c .—There was a forest law 
that every third year the claws and ball of the 
forefeet of mastiffs should be cut ^ off to prevout 
tliom from running after the deer. The firw had 
reference to mastiffs only, because they were' the 
' I only dogs that wese allowed to be kept within a 
forest. < This prooess was called lawing. 



VnjH for their to go Jiftrr tlio liei^Is o£ 

porkers and keep them togetli*r. 

A)i thoit beesl a nutn. —li thou aH a luan. 

To (jaiil tJw irind on them —'I'o he towMi-iU tluin iu 

^ the (lirectiiiii in uhieh tlie. wind is Mowing. 

'Wt>t1her-^nngp^ it^c .—AVheii you Imve go(? to wiinl 
ward of’ them. 

Slofiff/iis. —Mitralies. ^ 

Jfi/ xottrrei{pf pemoii.— 'I'lus i-^ said in joke. (J’ar’*'’ 
“ s()''erei<^n ' .is mu iul)<M-ti\e,) AVand>a |ft*i lends 
to 1)0 a king and to li.ive on ro^al attin*. 

Coiireifi'd •into SonutdiK —Turned into Xcrrn.uis. 
l^This IS explaiiud i’urthor.on.) 

Pol k'.- 'I'fie pig.> l)oo*inio \«»rmMn *iii flu* ‘•fSi-'O nj 
lln-ir llesli, when it i*^ ])ref»Mreil for fo«)«l, getting 
a .Norni.ui n.une. (Tlie same tlijng tlnrt is Inu'e 
s.U'l of >*011' and jiurk, is true of other animals ; 
thus *• .slioep” !•» Sixon ; hut wheii*tlie mmihimI 
is killed, the fle^li is ealled mutton (Norman 
hioaton^ askeep ) So “ cow ” is Saxon ; hut when 
the iiiiiiual IS kilie«l, its flesh is called beef (Xor- 
inau hoeuf, a cow'.) 

Doctrine. —T cachi ug. 

Pate.- -tfead. 

Alderman. —(Literally elder man.) The Magistrate 
of a town. (The w'o**d* is Inye applied pl.i\ fully 
to the ox on account of its size ; aldermen having 
the reputation of being big,*stout oieii.^* 

Gallunt. —A man of £ isbion, 

• « 

Arrives beforay ^c .—Is placed on the nobleman’s 
tahlc by whom it is to he eaten. 

Mynheett. —(Di¥tch Mister.) Written Mr. 

Monsieur —(Norman-French.) Mr. 

DePeau. —(Fr. of a dalf.) Veal. 

Tendance .—Looking after, feeding." 
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Matter of enjoyment. —Food. 

Rt. Dunitan .—Ho w.is bom at Glastonbury, of 
which monastery he became abbot, and he died 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 988. Tlie lej'cnd 
about him is that when, as a goldsmith, he was 
making a clia'i'^e, the devil appeared him, 
vhoreujKin St. Oiinstan seized him by the nose 
with a pail* of iron tongs. 

Solely for the purpose, —Tliat is, we are allowed 

to brcatlie'merely, because it ij so that we are able 
to seiTC our Xorm.iu masters. 

Finest and fattest. —Animals. 

Loneliest. —Women. 

Lest and 

Foreispi 'humers —Norinans. 

, Jihiten, d’o .—Hie on the battle-field, and their bones 
ai'e loft to get white in the mn. 

GoiTs^blessiny .—May God’s blessing be. 

Cedric —Gurth’s master. He was a Franklin. 

Reginald Front-de-Veeuf and Philip Malvoisin — 
AVero Norman chiefs, characters introduced into 
the story of Ivanhoe. 

Soho ! —Exclamation for the encouragement of the 
dog. 

Putting thy head into my mouth. —Putting thy life 
' in ^,iny po^or, so that a word from my mouth 
would procure thy death. 

One word to^ —I hive but to speak one word, Ac. 

Cast aioay. —Despised, nneared for. 

Waver. —Swing, i. e., be hanged. 

A terror .—Somctliing to frighten others; a warning. 

Fcitspeakers —(Pai'se “evil ” as a noun governed by 
the verb ‘* speak.”) ’ Speakers of evil. 

' Dignities. —(Dignitaries.)'^ People in power. (L. dig» 
nuSf worthy ) 
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I;i8. Hog —Kpithet addre86cj[l to Wamha. 

„ At disadvantage. —In ignorance that I was speaking 
to one who might betj'ay mo. 

,, .S'oyy.—Speaking softly. 

139. i^iirg laird —King Oberon,. who was king of llie 
elves or fairies. ' • 

„ A murrain talc thee. —^fay a murrain take thee. 

„ Murrain,^ —fatal disease. , 

,, Hlag the rational —Pretend to be very reas(?nable 
and sensible. • * * 

„ Lethome. —Let us go home. 

j. Quarter-staff —A long staff for defence called .a 
(piarter-sfjiff, because it ^las usually held .‘it a 
t^pi;ir:er*of its length fr<»m the ciulf m 

„ Einnteus. —The ancient KnrnaMis Avas tlie faithful 

swineherd of Ulysses. Ilis fatiier Avas*king of 
the ishiiul of Sync He luul lieen carried away 
from his father's house by a PhenieianT slave, and 
was sold to Uhfcses, king of Ithaca. 

ILis inharmomoas charge. —The herd of swine. The 
swine w ere his charge, boc.'inse he had the care of 
them, and they are called “ inharmonious’* because 
of the discordant grunting tluy kept up as they 
went along. 

[See page 132.—There is an old English ballad 
which gives an amusiiTg acf^'unt of ^bo manner 
in which the Dragon of Wantlej w'as killed by 
More of More-hall. 1’he dPagon is represented 
.as having two huge w'ings, a tail wiih a sting in it, 
long claw’s, and forty-four iron teeth.* lie is said 
to have devoured three children, besides all sorts « 
of animals, trees, houses, and churches. More 
of ]\fsre-halk having determined to light tho 
dragon, armed himself with armour covered all 
over with long st^el spikes. So armed, he srept 
down into a well to which he knew the Jrogon 
would come to drink, and as the dragon was drink- 
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More kicked liiiu in tlto mouth, and-wounded 
him in the tliruat, whicli was the only part in which , 
the draf'oii was vuliKjrahlo. Tlio dragon rolled over 
and died.] 


How JSCOILA.VD ASD* KnOLA .'D CAMK TO DB HKPATIATE 

KiXOJ)i)MS. 

13!h 'Moor. —An cxionsive piece of waste land covered with 
heath. 

t ■ i? • 

Quorririf .—Places where stones are dug out for build¬ 
ing p'lrnoses. 

I*i0 Larif^i aod ufornit/ sma .—The English Channel, the 
Irish Channel, Atlantic Ocean, and the Oennan 
Ocean. 

The Janff of Srotland. &r .—On the death of Queen, 
^Eli/abeth, Jani?s V[. of Scotland, being next heir 
to the throne of England, became king of Eiiglaml 
under the title of James T. 

hecame. —A.s was proper for. 

The Jiomam —The pC'ple of /loine in Italy, Vfio 
reared the most extensive empiie of the old wo>' i. 

• Far and near .—Distant countrie.s and near countries. 

They name to Britahi .—They came nmlor tJie Icatler- 
sliip of Julius Ca\sar. 

Impeneffable cotMiiry .—Country which could not be 
pe^jetrated or entered. 

Piets. —A tribe dwelling in Scotland, so csllod by the 
•Komnns btfeause tliey were in ihe habit of paint¬ 
ing thems(J[vc8. • 

% 

A.t the least alarm .—At the slightest notice or sign 
of the coming. 

The Frith of‘the Clyde and^the F%rth .—Rivers *in 
Scotland. 'J'he Frith of the Clyde falls into the 
, Irish Channel. TRa Frith of Forth falls into*the* 

• North Sea. 
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140 Burharinm .—('Phis won! was first applied by the 

(irecks to all ptople who spoke a different language 
from theiUftelvi s. It then came to mean, pcojile 
wljo were niicivilized nud \kithoiit refinement.') 
The* Idiots and Scots, whom the Koinans called bar- 
* h;inan.s. 

• 

„ The Bonutn'i. —Case absolute. 

„ They lost. —The Britons lost, 

„ Cii'il wars. —(The Homans o^^Jupiod Britain for 
about 400 ^ears, and they then retired, owln^; to 
the need of soldiers in Uiftno itself, to protect tlm 
Imperial power.) A ei\il war is a war betweeJi 
ttie peoivo and the authority of tin* State. 

142. Took 1o ficir ships .—^AYent «n board their sliips, 

., *rimulered. • ^ 

„ The. Avf/lo-Sajrun —The section of Gennany from 
winch the Anj^lc.-^ or Englidi and Saxons came is 
Sleswiek, a district in the heart of the peninsula 
that parts the Baltic from the Koith Sea. 

„ , Fastnesses —Mountain barriers. 

„ TFalei. —Province in the west of EnglanJ. 

llo. Got the better of the Bids —Subdued the Piets. 

As straight as an arrow .—Figure of simile. 

., Bogs. —Marches, 

„ Hiaths —'J’racts of open, haiTen country. 

„ Though they tried it. —Tfic aniecedent* of “ it ” is 
“ to become masters of Scotland.” 

^ ,* The finest land that the sun shines upon —(The sun 

shines upon all lands. The ^hrasQ in, thorefuiac, 
ecpiivalent to) The finest land jii the world. 

„ OatmeaL —(The word oat literally means, that W'hich 

may l|p eateiij; oats are the seed of a grassy plant, 
• and oatmeal is) Oat seeds gi'ound. 

»st * 

„ Wheafen. —(Adjective!) Made of wh^at. 

144. Or has. —Or which bus. 
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BeciiM'ALU HniiEK, Bidliop of Calcutta, was born at Malpaa, Clic- 
abire, in 1783. After a brilliant career at College, lie coinpoaed 
bio pnxe poem,(‘iititled ‘^Palestine.'’ In iSOji, he took a con- 
tiuciital tour ai d s isitecl Itussia, the Crimea, Hungary, Aiis. 
tria, &c. He took llol^ Onlcrs in 1RU7 Wrote for the Q<>*'iterlv 
Kev iew” for some setirs, .md worked at a Dictionary of the hi> 
bk’, which, however, Ma-i never finished. He liad^ for a long 
time, roiiKidcred that dero'ional poetry stood in need of ini- 
provpiiieiil, and, with a view to raising its staiidani, he rom- 
pohcdii volii'iie of “ Poems and Truiislatinns for Weekly ('hiireh 
oervice.’’ In Islfi, ho edited Jeremy Tayloria worka, and, in 
t was made jireaeher of Lineuln’s l..n. 'lii June hr waa 

ordained Uisliup o|[ Calcutta, after tn ice refusing the appoint- 
niriit. Til June 18J4, he bet..aii the visitation of his dii/crse, 
whicli in hi9 time extended over the whole of India, Ceylon, 
amt/! iislrahisia. lie travelled through Bengal, find nttei an 
elovcu moil tils' journoy, arrived at Bn.ubay, sleeping for tlie 
most of the time in a lent or euhin. He wiote a journal de¬ 
scribing with great clearness and pietures<|uciiesH the strange 
prov flue., he visited, and giving detailed u«.euunts i.^ the man* 
nrrs and rustuiiih of the natives of India. After u vi.sit t< 
CevIon, he left Calcutta on a journey to M.ulras, und reached 
'Trichiiiopuiy, where, after coiihnning a iiinnlier of natives, he 
retired to take a cold bath in which he was found dead soon 
afterwards. He died in 183ti. 

178. Spectacle. —(Tj. specie to see.) Something to be seen. 

(CiltPbUes Will’ll on the face to aid tho are 

c.'illiiil “spectacles ; ” that ik to say, it is tho jdu- 
ral uumher tliat is uscil. We nc\cr say “ a spect¬ 
acle ’’ wlieii we mean a pair of such gla8se.s, but 
always “ spectacles.” In the singular iiuniber a 
spcclaclo means something to be seen or gazed 
• ac.) 

„ To dnice a nail —To hammer a nail in. 

„ Kami. —(All [iidiaii monarch.) One of the gods of 

Hiudu mythology. 

„ Situ. —llama^ wife. 

„ All the world. —E-cry body in the place. 

„ Bamayana festieal .—'fhe festival at which the ex¬ 
ploits of Kama, us detailed in the g'. eat Indian epic 
The Kainayaiui, are dramatized. One of tlie'riain 
features of this epic is the description it contains 
of the great war between Kama and Havana, tho 
. demon monarch of Ceylon, who had can’ied away 
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Riinia's wife, Sita. Kama had to cross the channel 
that divided the c^fiitiiicMit from the i.-'land of 
(V\lon, and he was aided in enterprise h\ the 
TnunkeV'L^cneral Nahif who ofot his thousands of 
monkeys to build a bridj'e jieross, wliieh they did 
• by teannofiip lock^ and trees, and llirowimj; them 
into the water. J’he war t*ndeil with tliu ileath of 
Itavana and the recovery o\' Sila. 

Drumntie represmtafion —Tlic acling out of a thinj' 

111 the Sorm of a dniina . • 

* 

Adrai/urrs. —'I’le* feats tliat I^inta performed, and the 
events that luppeued to him. 

I'or*s 7 iuh if. IS now consiiloytul .—Tliis pain it helical 
cl.iuse implies tliat there was a time when tins 
dr.iiuatie represent,iruai was not intended as a 
^how’, hut as a reli:;i(ais ]»ei fonn.indl*. *• 

Srnfvd in Viu'hnr .—Seated as if lioldin,:L? a le\ue 

Svpoif lines. —'I’lio cantoiiuients occu[iie»l by native 

tlOO])S, 

Rany injnin, —lle-echocd tlio sound. 

'Tinsel. —■Cloth*ove]-Jaid with a tliin coating’of gold or 
silver. 

Vermilion. —Kriefht ml. (This colour r<'ceived its 
n.»me from having been taken from .an insect, 
c.illed the cochineal. It is lunv usually obtain¬ 
ed from sulphur and mercury. 

Alone.— this as an adverb (iTalifyinfj “twinkle ” 
'I’hc coM])lot may be p.iraphr.ased thus: Kxeept 
thaS only the twinkle in tfleir eyes shoVi'd that 
they (the three children) were.liMiig beings .md 
not made of stone. * 

Poor Utile *^itff .—The little girl representing Sita. 

Solicitude^ —Auxjet\’. 

Should receive .— More correctly, “would receive.” 

Puppei'Shoiv. —Puppet* is a small doll used in a^ssliow. 
(The English puppct-stfuws comufon at fairs, arc 
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verj much the same thin^ os the katpootli of thiti 
country.) ' 

KS). Exterior. —(Parac as a iioua.) Outward appearance.' 

„ jffw destmotion. —Tlis being' destined or appointed lo 

act as Haiiuman. > 

), Grgenwood —Fdl-est. 

„ Hie. — lio. 

,, Engaged. —[lad something else to do. 

„ , The gignntic rhvisher —'I’ho ravif.her* or person who 

« ran away with.Sita, was Kavan<i, the dcinon-rulor 
of <V‘yl(m, who is repri'sentcd as a huge gumt, 
and i'i thus dosenbod iii the liaiuayaivtii:—‘‘ d'his 
mighty domou had ten faees, taeuty arms, cof)per- 
coloiircd eyes, a huge cliest, and bright teeth like 
tln» yoiuig moon. il is form AAasa^ a thielfr cbnid or 
a muimtain, or thogod of Death with open niontii.' 

■ Ho had all the marks of royalty, but his body boro 
the impress of wounds inllieted by all the divine 
anus in his w'arfare with the gods. It was scarred 
by tho thunderbolts (.f Indra, by the tusk^ of fn- 
dra’s elephant Airavata, and by the discus ot Vish¬ 
nu. His strength was so groat that ho co d 
agitate the seas and split the tops of moiiutaiiis,” 

Sate, —Past tense of *■ sit.” The common fonji is 
“ sat.” 

Gaiuholing .—Plauug. ( Do not confound gambol 
with gamble, the participle of which is gambling. 

- 'Phis laticn wurif means playing a game of chance 
for money ) ^ 

180. Pageant.-^\ show. 

The story is, that when Sita waa 
brought back to Rama, he‘refused to take her 
buck, because he thought she must have been con¬ 
taminated.' She, accordingly, had pyre prepared 
tt) prove her purity, and entered the llames, iriyok- 
iiig Agui. Havifig been brought back inaidc",' 
unhurt by Agni, she was received by her hiLsbaiid. 
This is ihc “ piiriticatiou” referred to. 
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Tiger SiiftoTisc. 

After tlii'cc .—After thi*eo o'clock. 

Coursing —A party goiii^ out to see a liorM*- 

•racc. 

Tt'it/f thorn, &r .—Our party ^uul not come out li* 
slioot antelopes. 

Goof/ for l<tHo.-~Oi little j^ocxl, i, <?,, not a cry 
A litte hoforo.^A little beyoinl.' * 

2'he tope —(jti’ove of trees. • " 

/SVivW iL —do romifl the .'•kirt, or border of if. 

'rrarked —J^olloucJ by the marks or si^ois bo liad 
loft. • 

Keeping mm- os if, t\’*e.— l{emniiiiui»’ iik tijp or<b*r in 
A\bi(;ii u’o W'oubi lisivc UoiiO if. tSte. 


„ I’be jiiuerlo. 

„ Slog —A ni.ile ileer. 

,, —Slia])ecl like a palm b'af. 

„ • Elfc. —The lar^’st i^jn'cic's of deer. 

„ Unmolested —Xot troubled by any one. 

,, JJounds. —Leaps. 

„ Repaid vig coming oat. —d.ive me sufficient s.ifi^fa. 
tion for tin* trouble i*f coruinj' oul. 

A nimation .—f avebue-ss. 

,, Waring. —Mj>viny:. 

linrsn and foot .—Men on liorge-back arnlynen cu 
, foot. 

,, To catch the contogion, <j‘e.— ( eon io^^etber u.'uJ* 

^ fo?f/7o to touch ) doutai^ion is often u.>e(l to denote 
.a disease transaiittcd by touol). In this pasNaire, 
intcrcst«and er^erpri,><e arc likenwil to a disease w Inch 
^ • was transmitted to the w'riter, in conset|uenee <»f his 
* ' beinu iu tlie conipaiiv the men who were show¬ 
ing great “ intere.'it ”*^and daring ^enterprise. J 

„ * Turn short round .—Tm-ued suddenly round. 

11 
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I8l. Po/fZ*—Position. 


„ In fhe rmr of. —Behind. 

„ To miss .—To lose the sight of. 

,, ■—Inlolligcnt, A^iso. 

,, Clme npon. —No.ir to, 

JTiui. —'J’Ik* tiger. 

„ Sipalinfi awn/." -Moving noiselessly. 

' Thfi second barrel .—This was a Rouble-barrelled gun ; 
tluit IS to hUy, a gun with two barrels or tubes 
Tliiouirh whieh the bullet is discharged. 

Fulloiced —The shot. 



a a 


The cocer. —The* jungle by wl ich the tiger wa.s cover¬ 
ed*. ' ' 

Horse and fool .—(Purse iis “udjoetives''qualifying 
' “spectators.’) 


Jiut its f/rowl^ ^'c .—Parse “ but ” as a jirepositioii 
ffo\(‘rning the uoiiiifi “growl,"’ “ boliei’,” “ asser¬ 
tion” and “ alarm. ’ 

Had rohhrd^ d'c. —ll.id pre\ented Mr. Boui'jvson 
from firing. 


J wiat (jmfa in rale. —f acted according ti» rule. 

Ussfft /.—A ttenq)l. 

‘'Ibe ibace of hubbies, cj'c.—As the bubbles on the 
w'ater mark the direction in which the (utter that i.^ 
being hii*Mted has gone, so the waving of the tall 
grass ill the .luiiglo shows the direction in which 
the tiger is moving. 

Ghace of bulMe'i. —liong series of bubbles- 

Otter —A large kind of weasel that lives entirely 
m the water. 

Hake off — do off. e 

Broken coeer. —dot out of the jungle that ^o.’^ered 
or concealed him. 

At hay .—Face to face with an cuoiny, and so com¬ 
pelled to fight. 
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18^. lU cover .—The cover ov con<^ciilmcnt of the jungle. 

• „ they are missed. —If the sliot fired, misses. 

„ Forwards. — In front. 

„ Woe he to him —(^. <*., to the tiger) Woe i^» sure 
to befall him. * • 

Thus dcidi. vntli —Tliu.*? aliakeii oiV. 

,, Both from friends and foes. —Botli from the ele 
pliant ijiul tji(‘ tiger, 

,, Tenemous.— T’oisoiioiis. 

,. Out-rii/iit. —Entirely. 

I’llI'j’J ain TKMiM.ii of Kairiji. 

• 

Jai^i —Th'.i .lams, who arc to he fomvl tjor Ihe most 
partiii tSu/.ciiit; and tlje west coast of IIiiuloostaii 
iiiul csjieei.illv' ill South iJehar, and indeed,.*ilniost 
ever\ where iii India, represent .i system of philo- 
sojJiy Avhich ha,s grown out of iluddlysin. 'i’ho 
pniuopal point in their system is the reverence to 
“ holy men” who h.ivo raised themselves by Jong 
dise I pilin' t-f di vine jierfection. Such men are 
called “Jinas” or eoiiqueriiig saints. 'J he Jams be¬ 
lieve tliat time proceeds in tw'o eternally rcenrring 
cycles of immense duration. 'I'heir idols ar« 
representations of Jinas. 'J’here are two clas.ses 
of Jams • one who take up secular ocewpations, 
and tbo oilier, ^.bo arg ascetics and li\o in 
monasteries. 

5, Kttirah — A to"'.! in Guzerat. 

A The icorst. —The worst feature of it. 

• • 

„ The Terai — The holt (long tract) of jungle extend¬ 
ing along the foot of the iliinalayab. 

,, Circumstanced. —SituatoJ. 

• # 

„ Fatal. —Deadly. 

* Tropical climates. —Coinitrics situated in the trojifts, 

1. e., the countries lyii\g within ,th& tropics of 
. Cancer and Capnconi. 
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185 . 


Havoc. —Damage, dostniction, death. 

HindoostaneeSf &c. —Servants'. 

“ The helt of death —The Terai above mentioned so 

■'* called on account of the deadly malaria that pre- 
in it. 

AlawUy. —Readiness, quickness. 

'Felt nothing like indisposition, —Did not feel at all 
ill. 

J^rackish. —Salt. 

Ecccellent quality. —Excellent -water. 

A circumstance. —(Fu .apposition to “ q^'antity ol 
saltpotre.” 

The cfnitonmeni. —The militaiy encampment. (Pro 
iiouncc “ cantoonment.”) 

Artillery lines. —The cantonment occupied by the 
artillery soMioi’S. 

Bastrms .—Masses of masonry at the angles of a 
fortification for pui’poscs of defence. 

•Oable-enih —Tlie g.ible is the paH of a building be¬ 
tween the top of the side wall iind the skpe of 
the roof. 

Gaudy —Showy, bright. 

Sahiin. —Parse as a verb. 

■ Statues of sitting men. —These were some of the 
tv-on ty-fon^r Jiuhs or perfected saints revered by 
the .lalus. 

So I itnry. —S i n gle. 

Apertyires Openings. 

Tlve. —Chimney or pipe through which smoko es¬ 
capes. 

The vaulting. —The arched roof of who uuder&TOund 
room 6 

Adawhit. —The Court-house. 

Style —OIF architecture. 
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185. Atlic story .— k room Jn the roof of a house. 

„ Forced. —Broken open. 

„ Associates. —Companit^hs. 

„ ^AppJy it to the wound. —This has reference to the 
belief, that the bo(l 3 ' of 4ijie scorpion, that inflicts 
a wound, being rubbed oii the womfd, wjH lieal 
the smart. 

„ Potimee. —Bearing of the paii^ 

,, Lotion —A Vash. 

„ Oempyhuj^ &e .—Turning away his thoughts from tho 
jaiiii being suffered. 

„ Extremity of their anguish. —The intciLsity of the 
pain. 

„ (fbnliprd *.— (L crnlum a hundred,* aiW ^)cx a foot. 
Supposed to have a hundred feet.) An insect 
At ell knoun in this country having a gfeat many 
feet 

„ Pirinr serrice. —Ihiblio Worship in the cliurch. 

,j» Cornelians. —A kind of pebble. 

„ Mocha-stones. —A species of agate. They are called 

n»(»clia-.stoii(*s because when they wen* firet known 
in Kiirope they had been brought ft oni Mocha in 
Arabiji. 

„ Cutch.— On tho nortli of the'province .of Guzerat, 
and separated from it ly tho Gulf of Cutch. 

„ Caltrywar. —Also written, Katt^var. li? the penin¬ 

sula ot Guzerat. 

„ Emboss. —To ornament with mifiod w’ork. 

„ Punching. —Pressing or stamping in* wdth a ste*el 

tool so as to perforate or leave a deep impression. 

„ Tankard. —A drinking vessel w'i.th a lid. 
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I^'a^iiin'Otoit Irving, a distinguiMhod American anilior, was born 
at NewYork in the year 178>'j. Jlia father -was a Scoteli merchant 
and died while lie was Biill young Ho was educated at home 
by his elder brother^. lie commenced writing in IHd'J, nnd con¬ 
tributed a iiiunbcr oi' sketches to the “N w \ ork Morning Cliro- 
nicle” under the tit’e of “ Letters of .loriathan Oldstyle ’ He 
kept such bad health, ll■>wovcr, that he was obliged to travel. 
Ho visited France, Sw'ir/crland, Italy, Holland and England, 
and, on his return to IVicw Yoik, couiinenccd, together with Mr. 
Kirk Paulding, a series of numerous and graphic ^ket(■hts 
under the tit,'e of “Salmiiguink*'' Iheae were continued till 
18U7, w^hen he wrote several tales and '‘ssays for the ncwsiiajiers 
. and tnaguziiics. About tliis time he began to study law, and 
was admitted to the bar, but never finictised as a Imrrister. 
In 10011, Ik: published the “Ilistory »'! New York.” After the 
war between Kiighiiid and the lliiited States, jie went over 
to England, where lie wrote Ins ‘'Sketch Hook.'* It became so 
populai, that ho wiote u second volume, and two othi'r w'orks, 
“Bnicchriclge Il'ill ” ui.d “Tales of a Triivcllei,’ which l.ist 
appf'ired in 18:11. In IS'JO lie went to Madrid, -uid, on his 
return, published the “ History of the Life and Voyages of 
Columbus the “Voyages and Hisoovcries of the Coinpauions 
•of (kiliimtiuH.'’ the “Conquest of Crmndii,'’ and “Tales of the 
Allninihra ” In he was appointed Seeretary to the Atne- 

Tic.m Legation in London, and iiluiut the same tune, the Iloyal 
Soewty ot Literature gave him one of its gold medals, and the 
University of Ostord conferred on him the ilcgree of LL D. 
Ill 1032, ill! returned to America, and soon a^icr pii'i]i'<hcd a 
“Tour on tlie Fr.uripo,'’ “ A^t«ria, tm Enterprise hcv.ind the 
Koeky Moiintiiins,'’ and the “ Ailvcntinc'. of Captain Bo.,iievillc.” 
Ill 1811, he WHS amioiiitod .Alinistei I’lcmpotcntiiiry to tlie Court 
of Spain, which omce he held till 184G. He rettreil to his estate 
on tlio Hudson, where ho lived till his ooath. His last works 
were, “ Chronicles of WoolftTl's Koost” and a “Life of Washing¬ 
ton.'’ lie died ut SU 11113 side in 18<>!i. 

18G. Daiz-dreaminff .—Give play to one’s fancy. 

Jievt'pies .—Fanciful trains of thought. 

„ Then ther/. —'i’he antecedent of “ they” is “ subjects.” 

„ The ih'tp. —(Noun.) The sea. 

,, Worldly themes. —Siilijccts 07« the earth, as distingish- 

ed ftorn tWngs above or beneath it. 

„ Qwirter-raUhig. —The railing .on the side of a ship 

between tlie stern and the inain-nia.st. 

„ Fairy realms —Region inhabited by fairies. 

„ ^People thorn. —(Parse “peopVo”as a verb in the 
infinitive mood gororned by “delighted.”) To peo- 
' pie them in my iiuitgination, i. to fancy them 
peopled. 
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18(i. A creation of my ouj«.—P eojile created by my owii 
fancy. • ^ 

XTndulatiny. —(L. unda a wave.) Waving. 

Volume^ —(L. volvo to turn.) Atasses. 

A?delicious sensation^ due .—A double feeling made up 
/ ‘of safety and yet fear, \\diich was very pleasant 
to have. 

Giddy height, —Height calculated to make one feel 
giddy. * 

Monsters, —Huge fish and otlicr sea animals. • 
Uncouth. —Awkward. 

Sho9ls. —Gi^eat multitudes of fishes swirnniing to¬ 
gether.* 

JSoiO. —Th# bent sides of Ihe front of 41 sj^ip. 

Grainpvs .—A long voraeiou.s fish common in the 
Arctic seas. • 

Ilmvin ^.—Lifting up. 

Sjiectrc. —Ghost. 

,, • Conjure up. —IJiimmon up (ns if by the use of .some 
sacred name as an incantation ) 

,, Finny herds. —Tho herds of living creatures having 
fins ; that is to say, the large varieties of fisli. 

,, Shapeless —Without proper shape ; i. c., ugly. 

Phantasms. —Exaggerated fancic.s. • 

,, ^well the tales —(»ive iiitorfest tojthe stores. 

,, Sail. —(Synecdoche.) Ship. 

• 

This fragment of a world —The ship with its pojui 
lation is likened to a broken |iieco «f the worlds 
because the jicople 011 board are separated from the 
rest of mankind. 

Masteninf^i Ar.-^-On its way to some country where 
* the people of the ship will again hold intercourse 
with the nia«8 of jthcir fcllownien after living 
been cut off from them, by tlie se^. * 
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I£ai Iroitght, &c —Has established intercourse be¬ 
tween peoples that 'vere most far apart. 

Has established. —Takes the produce and manufac¬ 
tures of one country to another, and so distributes 
good l.hings' among all nations. 

Has dijfmed.^ —Has brought educated ■ and civil- 
" j/ed people in contact with those who were igno¬ 
rant and rude. 

-TrKindnes.sps. 

Scattered portions —The various nations separated 
from one another. 

An insurmountable barrier. —(A barrier, that cannot 
be .surmounted or got over.) ■The sea. 

Drifting. —Floitting airale.ssly. 

.1 

Mo.iotony. —(Or. monos above, and toms a tone. 
Oneness of tone.) Sameness. 

Hxpnnse. —Open sea. 

82 )qx .—A mast. 

The iorerk —This spar; which, as a piicepfthe 
wreck, is here called “ the wreck.” 

Flaunted. —Beat about. 

Oblivion. —Complete forgetfulness. 

Lilie the waves. —(.‘'imile.) Sdence and oblivion are 
represented as doing W'hat the waves had done, 
vi:.f covered them 

Tht ir m<l.-i,fHow they died. 

What sighs, —How many people, who had friends 

or relations on board, have been sighing and jErkv- 
ing, becliuse they could receive no tidings of tho 
ship. 

Offered up. —Have been offered. 

The deserted Jire-side. —(Syneodoclic.) The fire-side 
in cold countries like Hnglaud, where fires are kept 
alight in the house and the whole family habitually 
gather round the fire, stands for the home. “ Tho 
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• • 

deserted flrc-sidc” ^ors to tlie many families 
from whieb one or^nore members had gone on 
board their ship, aud^ to ■which they ■would now 
never Return. 

Pored over .—Read anxiously and long, 

Rover ,—(A tiling tluit roves or^vandew.) The ship. 

J)arTce,ned —(Intransitive verb ) 

How has expectation^ Suc —(An oxamjilc of the figure 
called ciiinac.) The steps of ^he gradation,are 
expectation, then anxiety, tlien dread, and liiijilly 
despair. ^ 

JlfomAtfs .— \ny little thing Mhich bolongi*d to any 
one of those who have pcrislied, by which he might 
bo reinoinbfTcd. 

For love to cherish .—For those who lo\^d them to 
clierish. 


„ And was 9ievr/\ ^‘g. —'Fhese wan'ds arc placed within 
inverted coimnas, because they are th^ phrase by 
which it is common to speak of vessels that are be 
• lieved to have been wrecked at sea. 

,, Dismal. —Having a gloomy or saddening effect. 

,, Break in upon. —Disturb. 

„ Ghostly. —(Like a ghost.) Hideous, frightful. 

„ Fcery one had his tale. —Every one had a story to 
tell. * 

,1 Surges. —Swellings of water, wa^‘s. • 

„ , Deep called unto deep. —This 1.9 a quotation from tlie 

*' llible. Sec Psalm XLII; verso 7. The ph rase is 
here quoted to denote the tumultuous roaring of 
the sea, as if, one sea w'as calling to another. 

„ Rent. —(Past of the verb “to rend.”) Tom. 

„ Succeedi‘»g darj'ness. —The dark’nc.ss that followed 
• * immediatolyxifter the lightning. 

„ Caverns. —Th/troughs between the huge wavcit" 

Preserved her Continued to. float 
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187. Yards. —The cross-beams ag.ain3t a mast. (The 

(lipping of the yards,’ wliich .are placed trarisvt'rHC 
ly to the ship, would indicate that the vessel 
“rolled’’ fearfully from side to side. The‘’bows 
being buricid in the waves ” would indic ito that 
the vessel '‘pkcliod" \iolently.) 

„ An n}>pending surif \—A huge Avave, higher than 
the .ship itself and t.hro.ateniiig to fall upcjii it. 

„ Dexterous. —iQukh and clcA^er. 

I 

„ The aiefal seme^ Sfc. —I could hear all the sounds 
oeeasioued by the storai. 

„ The ringin'/. —The rojios, *.tc , about tho mi.bts 

188 . Funeral wailing.—\j.niioiituUonH over the dead. 

,, Staining. —Violent efforts to get lotse. 

„ Bulk-heads —Tho partitions in a shi[), made with 

boards. 

5 , Laboured. —lloved Avith difficulty. 

„ TYcliering. —liolling. 

3 , In 7!it/ very ear. —\ Being in hi.s eal)in, there (vero only 
the planks, of which tho ship asides were made, 
betAveen iii.n and the se.i.) Very clo.so to me. 

„ Maying. —Making an angry noise. 

„ This Jloating prison. —The sliip, so called because 
it Avaa lloatiiig upon the Avater and there was no 
escape from it. 

„ Its pi-ey. —Thuse wdiom it wanted to destroy. 

„ Starting of a rail .—The coining oil' of one of the 
nails that kept tho boards of the ship together. 

„ The pawning of n seam. —Tho opening of one of the 
joining:! bevAveca tho boards. 

„ Might give him (Death personified) entrance. —By 
allow'iiig the water to rush ii?, it might sink, the 
ship and ocstroy the lives of lH on board. 

„ These dismal refections.—Thid thdjights of death. 

,1 Fair wj»d.—Favorable wind. 


' 
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18S. Decked out .—Dressed ^t. 

„ Canvas. —Sails. 

SiceJIcfl —(Rc'inj' swclletl) with tho wind which’ 
• wi)\ild givf the sails a swollen ap]*earance. 

„ ('’hreering .—Moving rapidly. *, 

• # 

Curling .—Descilptioii of ihe arched to]>s of the 
waves. 


I« 










7; 


GaIAccent 011 tho first ''^liable—^^ 7 < 7 /l.‘iiit. A 
^lil/ant (.iwont on the .s cond syllable) melins a 
man who is full of polite* attentions to ladies) 
l^avo. 

To lord it over .— To act the lord over ; to rule. 

It is time Jo qet to f^iiore. — if is time 1 went on with 
my n iliMtice, aini br(m;j:lii it to a t^ohl«| by di“,eril)- 
ing hoiv 1 got haek io .''Intrt* 

Tl/riilirg. — (C.iiisea hn-jhiig along the nerves.) 

Jmui' ’—Kiliptie.d for, *■ there is hurt ly sight ’ 

Jl^as iif'en — Was e.illed out by u sailor wlio was .\l 
the iop of 4 lie inasl. 

Delirious .—Veiy jileasant. 

Throng — Crowd. 

Volume of a/yf^ociahons. —A great multitude of sug¬ 
gestive thoughts 

^ O 


27 e land of promise —'ring is a llihlo phrase, applied 
to I'ale.itnie, whieh wins tlio 4anfl wduT;]! Cod jiro- 
mi«ed to Abraham to give his descendants, the 
Isr-ielilish nation, and to wlncli He at length con¬ 
ducted them, aft r delivering tkcin from Egypt and 
taking them across the desert. As eager!} as tho 
Israc'litisli ]tc‘ople looked forward to Culi'stino, so ' 
eagerly, and, with a .‘Jinnlar jey, doe.s the American 
, look fovwarcl/to beholding Europe. 

Ticming. —AMunding,^ • ^ 

Of it'hich hchildhood lii^s heard.—yfhich he heard 
of w’heu h\‘ was a child. 
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188. Or on toJnrlt, —Or 'rj-hich he thouglit of Inter on, 

^ when, as a young man’, he studied Ixioks for him 
self. 

Pondered. —Tliought. 

It tona It//. —The only thins: that everybody “felt was 
iovoiish cveiten.'Mit. The w'urd “ fcveri»li ” is 
here used to sigiMy, very intense, very eager. 

Prowled .—(^letaphor ) Gloved aljont like an animal 
ill .search (JL lU'ey. 

liuardian. — ( I’ai'se as an adjective qualifying 
*• giants.'J 

Ifcadlamh —I’oints of land juUing out ini.j the hca. 

All were ohjccts. —(Parse “all” as in .'mpositioii to 
“ships oi war,” “headlands,'’ami “ Welsh mouii- 
ta?ns.” 

The Mtr^e^. —A river on the west of England, wliieh 
fulls into a lai^c estuary at Liverpool. 

Mouldering. —(Viiinbling. 

Taper. —(Adjoetne.) lli'.ing gradualiy tjn ooint. 

Some idle luokei's on. —Some Jm ing idle Ic> ’ era on. 
(Pi irse lookers-on as one word./ 

Con&igned. —Sent to. 

Calculating hrow. —Forehead, 'which looked as if he 
was calculating what jirotit he would get from the 
cargo brought by tiie ship. 

I 

A /r.n-Behavqmr, nianner. 

In deference to. —Out of respect for. 

if is temporary importance .—His importance for ih(.‘ 
time boinj;., he being the man most concerned in 
what the ship had brought. 

189. Between the shore and the ship. —Between the people 
on the shore and those on the ship^ (Metonymy.) 

„ Mer eye hurried She gkl^ed rapidly over. i 

„ > JSeared. —(From the verb “to n ‘ur.’’) Came near. 

„ 3 les8mates.‘—'}i\iO»& wlio had tin same mess ivitU 
himself, his felluw-suilor!?. 
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l8'J. Sad taken to. —Had b.'cu obliged to go and to re¬ 
main in. 

„ Hammock. —A banging,bod Bii«ppnded bv books, in, 

wbicb sailors usually slci*p on board of shij>. 

Sreathed .—Feebly expressed. 

„ Helped on flferA;.—Helped on to the deck, ic., helped 

to come on deck. 

Shrouds. —The large ropes roatliiug from the top of 
the mast t(k the side of the slvi^. ^ ^ 

„ The eye of nffrrllna —The per-oii who lovf^I him 
most. (Synecdoche.) 

,, HdfeyCj ^'a.—Her ejo suddenly turned to his face. 

,, jd. whole volume. —A whole h^ok fill. 

TIfe meeting, Ac.—The .subjects in •this .sen^em-e 
have no verb supjdied, beciiiise this would weaken 
the graphic cflect of the ilescrijition. • 

,, Cheering. —"VVelcoiac. 

„ The land of my Jorefitlurs —Irving was an A in on- 
• can, a descond.mt of those who had onginsilly 
emigrated fo America ; but lie hiuiscll had never 
seen Jiingland before. 

NAP3KR. 

Sin Wii.r.ivM PfAriKit wns born in the yearl7‘),'>. TI#Tvnfl present 
at the sic^e of Ooponlmgen in 1807', and setved lu the subse¬ 
quent rampaign*! in the Spanislf Peninsula. , 

He afterwords 1 ) 00.11116 Lionlona.it-Governor nf Gnpnifioy. He i* 
known as the author uf the “ History of the Poiiinsuiar War.” 
Ifc died in 18lj0. ■ •' 

The Battle op Cobunxa and death op *Sin John * 

Moore. 

f, Sir Jolm^Moore. —Born in died in 1809. A 

p distiiignished English general, w ho, in 1808, was 
sent with English force t<' Portugal, with a 
view to /co-operate with the f5])anish troops 
against thf French in the Peniiibtlar War. Find' 

12 
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ing that the Spanish troops had been routed, and, 
discovering that thV French intended to surround 
him, he commenced a rapid march to Corunna. 
Here he met thcT enemy, nnd inflicted on them 
a decisive repulse ; but lie gained 'this victory at 

the sacrifice cif his own life. , 

« 

189. C&untenonce unchangal .—(Case absolute.) His 

countenance being unchanged. 

„ Fixed. —fixed. ^ 

„ * ^ In his front. —In front of hiinr 

„ No sigh hrtroying —Htj giving forth not even a 
sigh, to sliow th it he was suffering paj,ii. 

j. Gaining ground. —Advancing successfully. 

,, The rear. —Thclback of the army., 

0w * ^ 

„ Was seen. —Has for its subject “ the dreadful nature 
, of his hurt.” 

„ Hurt. —Wound. 

„ JBafed of. —Deprived of all flesh. 

„ NecoiJ. —Bounding back, after being cut. r 

„ The dragging of the shot .—From the canunr shot 
drawing along witii it what came ia its way. 

,, I had rather ^'c. —I prefer that the sword shouM, 

&Q. 


c 


The reserve .—The force that had been kept in re¬ 
serve. ^ • 

La *Sous8ayr .—A French commander. 

ffragoons, —Gl'he name originally given to knights 
who fought under the standard of a dragon. 
Dragoons* are of French origin.) A class of 
soldiers who fight on horoc-back or on foot as 
occasion may require. 


„ -Come down fro^ theii horses. 

„ Turning .—The Engbsh roservit turning the enuiqy. 

• ^ (the BVenoh). ^ 

Fiminence,^ld.i\\. * 
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Battery. —Guns. ^ 

Gomj^anies. — A. company is a division of a regiment, 
generally consisting of about a liundrecl men. 

pie Jourteenlh —The fourteenth regimdnt. 

G(^rrieil. —.Succeeded in taking. 

Dispute. —Contest, fight. 

Their line. — Their array. 

21ie oriffinnl^ivsi/ion of the niornmy —The pgsiiioii 
which the Knglish tirst occupied in the morning. 

Jn/o action. — Into tin* battle. 

Sijkal. —Complete. 

Ammunition .—Powder and ishot. 

Bbult —Nlarshal Soult was burn in* IW5, and died 
111 1851. H«) wa.s the gre!ite.st French eoninian- 

der, novt to iS'.ij)oIcun, and distingnisln^l himself 
in the Sp.inish carajiaign, where, hoAVever, he w.as 
no match for the Dnice of ^Velllngton^ 

Was in full tide .— Was flowing strongly'. 

'lo tempt fof tune. (Fortune is represented ns a god 

dess, who, if too ni:ni\' favors are asked of her, 
will bring disiister.) 'I’o presume too much on 
one’s good fortune. 

Their pround ,—Their position. 

Bmharhtng .—Going on board of .sliip. 

Upon whom^ dfc .—Sir Jolm Ito}7b was tlfe iie.\t senior 
oflicer, and so took tho command of the British 
force, when Sir Jolm Moore was disabled. 

To ship —(Veib.) T»> put on bOard o£ ship. • 

The yi/jwe/j?.—-Guards placed in front of an army, to 
give notice of the enemy. 

To corer the ^etreal .—To deceive tho piiemv. so an 

•/ 

to prevent their kii^wdug that the Englis]^ force 
was retrcy.tiiig. * , • 

Under the hroteetion^ i‘c. —Hill’s* brigade kcj>t tho 
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enemy in check and prevented them from fsilling 
on the piquets whilst'liiey were retiring. 

11)0, Ramparts ,—Earthen mounds intended to defend a 
place ugain.st u ciuinon-shut. 

„ HntjhU. —Hill. 

„ Opehed a battery .— Ojieiiod fire. 

„ The shipping .—The ships. 

„ Transports .—ships engaged to convey tho 

troops. 

fi 

5 , Masters .—Men in eouituui.d of the sln'ps. 

„ Cut their eahles .— ('I'fie ships were at anoiior ; buf^ 
on w'anting to get out of the iX'Uch of the 
French fire, and not willing to wail till the 
ancTioifj could be drawn up, th ^ cables eonnectniv; 
the ships with their anchors were cut, and the 
Vessels were so set tree.) 


i?l. 

The stranded vessels —The vessels that had 
shoH* in the confusion. 

got on 


Citadel .—A fortress near the eit v dc&iji.io 
dofi'iice. 

d for its. 


Maintained. —Held. 


:> 

Jtenr guard .—The section of the aruty in 
of the nuiin body. 

the rc!i'' 

jy 

ThtkxSfh .—The I8th of January 180!', two dajs 
after the battle of Corunna. 


The fleet .— The ships coiitiiiniug the troops. 


't 

Of'the French '-—The loss of the French. 

\ 


From a{l .—Fiom all those causes. 



An English Imr .—English soldiers standing in a 
line and tiring. 

Prerentedf itc .—Prevented a^iy gnns from iieing 
mo\('d about, either by tint English or by’the 
Fi'cnch. 

Columns .—Bodies of troops. 


i j> 
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Grape .—A cluster small shots put into a canvas 
baj^ and firod ofW5«t of a guii. 

MuUffnity —Malicious misrepresentation, 

Couht offer to. —Cotild offer as iucoiise to ; could 

^ employ to plca.se those .political leiwlera or atatc’'- 
men, who condemned tin? conduct of dho Oovcin* 
Tuent in the Peninsular War, and, therefore, pri-- 
.scMitcd. in an unfavorable light, o\iry thing that 
look pljice ill it, and among other events, this 
battle of Corunna. * 

Faction. —J*olitical party. 

The general who had conducted it. —Sir Jvihn Moore. 

Of Ik countenance .—Expressed on his countenance. 

J^iscot'crod his satisfaction .—Showed Jys pleasure. 

Staff —(lfru'or.s in personal attcinlanee on the eoni- 
in.inder. • 

Extinct. —(From the verb “ to extiuguisli,”) Ceased. 

Foslhuniom calumniator. — (Ti. after and humus 

tlie ground ) Men who ivoiild misrepresent hi.s 
conduct iffter he had been put under ground, that 
is. after he was dead. 

Interred. —(b in into and terra the earth.) Put 
into the earth ; buried. 

Disinterested. —Uu.selfisb - - 

The 'primitive, age .—The first ages ; the early hisfc^ ' 
of anal ion, when the iuLti#n still lias rude and 
uiii'cfined habits. 

Search ing. —Keen. 

Lojty. —Here opposed to everything meau. • 

IJahitunl .—(Adjective iiualifyiiig “lofty sentiments.") 

Subtle. —Refined. 

Ascendancy. —Superiority. 

Decisive. —Ha'-ing no signs of hesitation or inicer- 

taiutv. • 

• ^ * 

The right.-^(T^oun.) ,What ho ^ considered tD be 
right. 
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Bordering upon. —Tliat vas almost. 

Talmt —Natural abilityT^i 

And with characleristh propriety. —Ami they acting 
as was to be expected from their oliaracter. 

Profession. —The military profes^siou. 

The fortune. —The op port unit y 

The sti'eam of time.— Metaphor.) 

The inspiring '■hopes. —The hopes which had animated 
him. 

Ansterer. —Sterner. 

Of suffering. —Of having to bear auffcTing.^ 

That gft. —^rhe glory of suilcring. 

Presumptuous ignorance. —Igiiorani. men wliy pre- 
suiifed to sit in jiidgmeut on his chaiuctcr and 
coiuluct. 

Jjoolish projectSy d'c —This has reference to the ad¬ 
vice hy wliicli the lOnglish ambassador tried to 
control Sir John Moore m militavv matters, which 
ho had no business to do. . 

Fortitude —Courage in beining adverse intluci < s. 

Fortune frovmcdy ^c .—Although eircumstanccs went 
against him, he was not on tliat account mov i d 
from his jiurjTose. 

The nortul bloiv. —The f.ital w'ouud. 

Linn^ring hours.— Hie hours are represented as 
lingering dr moving slowly, because, to a person 
.sutfcririg acu^c jiaiu, time seems to pass very slow- 

Dissolution. —^Death. 

Oallant. —(Accent on the first syllable.) Bravo. 

Dignity. —Marked with dignity. 

Conscious. — Adjective qualifying “he.” 

fscveller. —One who puts everjbody on the sani& 
IcveL This, death ijs sawl to be because it reduces 
king and pea^ant alike to the same abject condi- 
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• tion. When tlie writer, however, says that, ii^he 
case of Sir John ^Sf>ore, doatli wjis not a IcvelTer, 
lie moans that in his case, di'uth broufrht to him 
a gloiy -whieh ho InfH not had before, and so, in- 
^ stead* of redneing him to the level of others, it 
,,rii8cd him above otlicrs. 


The Close of tue Battle or AfiHUEKA. 

19^ Qallaiit line. —Brave army of so^iers 

„ Broken mulfrlvde —'I’he mass of soldiers whose 
order or formal ion had luvfi broken. * 

,, Startled. —tSurpiisod and friglituiiod. 

„ Ai to.' —AH*if to. 

„ An^oftfturetj^ victory .—A victory which they \voro sure 
of gaming. * *• 

,, Vuniting forth. —Ci\ iiig fiirlh in large quanjiities. 

,, A storm of fire. —The firing w.is so tremendous, that 

it was like a stoini. m whndi nou ram.but lire was 
pouring down eii all snlos. 

„ EnlorgOj Mtivtch out their front ranks. 

«, Whiistlcd. —As each bag of grapeshot was di-^cJiargi'd, 

the scattered sliot made a whistling sound ‘i.s they 
Bjied through the air. ^ 

„ The fusilier hattalions. —(A fusilier was originally a 
soldier armed with a fusil Now, the^nly thing 
that distinguishes him •from any other infantry 
soldier is the peculiarity of th^ cap ho wears.) A 
hattiilion (from the French battle) js a body 

of infantry arrayed for battle. It has come to he 
applied to a body of 500 ineft or (<o, i'onuing 
division of a-regiment.) The batt.d ions com posed 
of fusiliers. 

The iron-4empest —The storm of iron shot discharged 
* from the gui s. 

Like sinking diips .—Simile, 

Sternly ^— Determinedly. * 
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JiecoveriAff —Getting back into order and steadiness. 

Cl'jsed on .—Came iirt\, close quarters or personal 
contest with. , 


Wam st!m. —The .subject of the predicate “ wsis seen” 
is the elause, “ with wliat a btrciigth,” &c. 

An,mintp. —KiiconraiJ.*. 

Veterans —Tlic old soldiers. 


lireak, Tliese old soldiers, coming out %om 

among the clobe r.mks of th’eir fellow' soldiers, mot 

• the Kngli.sh . troops qnd eng.aged them in fight, in 
liio hope that their fellow soldiers behind would 
nioiiuwhile liave time to .steady thetiiselve.s un«l 
prepare for this elo.se eonte.st. 

f 

Open ont .—Stand further iiii-irt, fiot so ^ closely to- 
gc^ther. (They could not light properly as long ap 
they stood so closely tog^ithcr, and yet the Ilritish 
troops boro down upon thorn with such vehemence 
that they had not time to “open out.” (Parse 
“*opon out” as an intransitive verb.) 

A fair Jirld —There was uo unfair advantage that 
either party liad. 

Bear up. —'J’ry and withstand the pressure of the 
Engli'^h troojw. 

Indiscriminately —W ithoiit distinction. 

. llaveriny. —Moving about. 

On the Jlank.—Ow the side. 

To charge.. —To attack. 

That astonislnng infantry. —The Tlriti.sb troops, W'bose 
courage iis;tonishcd tJicir enemies. 

Burst —Display 

Undisciplined valour. — Untrained courage. 

Enthusiasm. —Momentary excitement under some 
strong feeling. ^ 

, Stability. —Firmness. < ^ 

Order. —The order ii'i which tbeyi advanced. 


33 
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19 .”. Wlashinff^ —Dartiui' forth light. (A strong meta¬ 
phor, expiessive of ya^sionatc excitement.) 

„ The dark cohimn&. —Th (4 French columns appeared 
(lark, J>qcJiusu th(jy were so closely inasscd to- 
gelher. 

,, T/*rt> measured treads —1'ho uitiforru atcj) with which 

• tlio Hritish soldier moved forwards. 

,, Swept awatf the head of every formation .—When 
over tlie Ki-eneli troops made ;]«y attempt (begin¬ 
ning “ he id •^) to form themselves into firiffier 
order to receive the .enemy, they wore shot dow'u. 

,, Dissonant. —Harsh. 

„ Broke ^/)v)w,—h\o*i,pe<l from, were given uttcraiico 
to by tlie French troops. * 

,, Tuiifultuous eroiod .—The Fronoh troops'1^'ero a con- 
fu-sod crowd of men . tlieie w.is no oinlor among 
them 

„ As slowly, dr. —(“As’* docs not i»'i:illfv’^“ slowh,’* 
but '• was pushed.” “As” means “ in pro})ortiori 
, ns”) The croud of Froncli troops began to give 
forth wild (Te^pairing cries as “ it ” (the crowd) 
wMs being pushed further and further back by the 
advancing liritisb. 

,, Gtini'tffe —(L. flo.sh ) Slaugliter. 

,, The attach —Made liv the lir.tish. 

i^, Beserve .—Tlie troops hold inures--rve, and which usu¬ 
ally re mained in the rear. • • 

ly 

„ ^ Irremedi'Hile .—Thai which cannot bo remediej. 

The mighty man —'I'lie groat crowd of troops. 

i'''i a iooscneiol{f —(Simile.) Like a nmss of* 
ic' iv loosoiicd’from the hill'-sidc and ready to fall. 

, The steep. —(Noun.) The steep or perpondieular 

^ side of 1;ho hill. 

Flowed after .—Followed "the men by itself ^Iso 
falling down the steep. 

„ Streams. —(Cf^se absolute )' 
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194. The remnant .—(In apposition to “ cigMccn hundred 
unwoutided men.”) What was left. 

„ UnconquerahU. —Ma^y British soldiers had died in 

battle, but tliey Lad not been conqjored. 

,, Thefatxil AtV^.'—Tlie hill which had been the death 
jdacc of so ui‘iiw. 


The Bhttimii Jsi’anxry. 

* I. * 

Solfust .—Strong and healtliy. ' 

„ Can he doubted —Has for its .subioct tin* noiin-acn- 
tc*)U ‘0 “ flut the British infantry soldi^jr,” &c 

„ /w 1 Si 5.—This was the year of the battle of AVater- 
loo. The rcrerencOt however, is to the Benin.suhu 
War; in which the British was only one”’ of several 
iirmifs ill the field. 

„ '^Frama. —Body. 

„ The nniied armies of Furope. —The nnnies of Hroat 
Britain, Prussia, Russia and Austria. 

Wet. —Exposure to w’ct. 

, His port. —The w.iy he narrie.s himself. (1" par to to 

carry.) 

„ Ikarinq. —CaiTiagc, 

„ Vivacity. — Li veliness. 

„ Censure. —Blame. 

FiiU of resQiirecs. —Always having some means of 
meeting aifhuultics 

„ Careful of his officers. —Quick to defend his officers, 

„ JwOTmm^.-i-Tlireatening. 

„ Phlegmati". —Dull, sluggish. 

„ Uninspired hy moral feeling. —Not influenced by 
any feeling of enthusiasm, or ambition, or 
honor, drc. 

,,'tf Fright fields .—Victoiious battles. 

„ Every helmet. —(Synecdoche.) Every soldier. 
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li)lj Caught some beams of glory. —Had his share of glory 
given him. (“ Br^gnt iields -where, &c.,” is a meta¬ 
phor. Glory is likened to the snn shining on the 
battle Held, and, consequently, ILishing light on 
^ every stoel helmet in the tield, that is, every 
, soldier) 

„ Conquered. —(Parse as a verb in the past tense, 

having for its subject “British soldier.”) 

Cold shade. —TndifFcrent ireatnynt; unconcern or 
want of interest in the common soldiers shown by 
the aristocracy. . • 

„ Aristocracy —(Gr. 'aristas best, and krateo to 
^verii. The word was originally applied to the 
form of government in which the best men in a 
State, that is to nay, the principal incij, were 
w^ested vtrli the supreme rower. since coino 

to be applied to the nobility in a country.) The 
officers uiiilcr whom the British soldicrs-fonght, 
were men belonging to the English nobility, who 
had no sympathy with the comnioii classes of the 
people to whom the British soldiers belonged ; and 
they, therefore, saw their courage and endurance 
without fooling any lively sympathy for thorn. 

„ A*o honors. —'Fhe rewards were given to the officers, 

not to the common soldiers. Tins was unlike the 
French army, where every private Soldier has a 
chance of rising to any height in his profession, 
if he sliows himself wort,hy. 

„ Did his heart sink. —Bid he lose •ourage ?• 

„ Fortitude —Bravery of endurance. , 

Unmoved. —Participial adjective qualifying “ he.” 

♦ 

„ Prove. —Did he not prove. 

,, Physical, —Bodily qualification necessary for a sol¬ 

dier. 

„ Thefount of honor. —The fooling that honor was to be 

. • maintained at all hazards. ^ 

„ A hundred battles .—Synecdoche. Aj^efinite for an 
indefinite number. * 
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1!M. Impartial -Just, f.iir. 

,, IVrttirs.- Authors. v. 

First place .—(’liief phice. 


DICKKXS. 

CiTAiu.i'' Du'KHNB, one of tli most successful of modern novel- 
ibtn, w<is L«imi at Landpurt, Portsmouth, in 1S13. lie Aras 
uit(‘ii(k‘il at first fur the Law, but became a Newspji{)er 
Kcpui'ter IV’ wrote “ Sketches by Boz,” “ Pickwick Papers,■* 
1 *• ^iclioUs Nu'kleby,” “Oliver Tv ist,” “The Old Curiosity 

Shop,’and “IJiiriiaby liiidpe ” 

In IM-J-i he jiaid a* visit to Aancrica, .and in was .appointed 

Editor (if the “l).iilv News,’ m which appeared his'* Pictures 
of Tta!> ” Soon alter, he iravo up th(> papers, i^nd returned to 
the wj'ilini?-it tictioii. II o wrote “ Oombey and'Sun," “David 
Cupperfiold,” “Bleak House,'’ scveial “(.'hristnias Tales,*’the 
“ ( hild's Hi.storv of Knjrliiiid,” “ iiiltle Dornt,” and edited the 
“Memivrs of Griiiialdi.” Till iMiV.), lie'* edited the m.a^azine 
entitled “ Ilousehuld Works,'’ but irsve it up tlieii, to cstnlilish 
another, called “ All the Year Kouud.” lie died suddenly on 
the 0th June 1870. 

214. Joan of Arc —W.-i-s bom at Domromy in Lorraiiife, 
l<‘rimce, in 1110 Shu is coniiuonly known as the 
Maid of Orleans. She clecl.-ired that iSt. Miifhael, 
the tutelary angel i»i* Prance,* liad appeared to lier 
and commanded her to raise the s'Mgo ot Orleans 
then closely pressed by the hhigiisli. This she 
succeeded in .lomg at the head of a relieving 
force. She was aft(a*i\’ards taken priaoiior at 
. ^Jompieigue liy the Kiigli.sh, who condemned her 
as a sorceress. Slic was burnt at Koneii in 1431. 

Lorraine. —A provinoo in Prance. 

„ A eountrymuv .—A peasant. 

„ Jacques —Pronounce Zhah Dark. * 

„ A solitary girl. —Witliont chijdren, or companions. 

„ fiefore. it. —In front of it. 

„ Shadowy figures. —The figures of human beings, but 

not substantial. 

I ' • 

9 Qhostli /.—Weird ; supers! itioiis. 

„ i(Gr. angeXos a messenger.) Spiritual iutcl- 
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lii'fiit brings fnlpl();j;cJ to communicate ij-xl’s will 
to men. *' 

Unearthly —Xot belougitig to this oai'lh. 

SU Michael. —The tutelary angel nV France. 

Si. Catherine and St. MnrgnYet .—Canonized s.iints 

of tlie Church of Koine, 

The voices rcry often .—lClIip1i(’:il lor, *‘lhc\oif'e^ 
had retnniod vorv oflen.’’ 

The T)nnphiH. —I'ln- eldest son <d‘ the king of b'rance 
’.v.is s, calk'd trie (hiiiphiii. 'fho phrase h.i*i 

been dkcoiitinuod since the dethronement of the 
elder hraneh of the liouibon family.) ('harh->, 
afterwards Charles Vll of d‘'ranec. 

iUJ^ere, thflf would he, —'j’lio likelfhond (■()n'‘i'«le'l 
in the tael, that these saints wonltl prohal 1\ In- 
.■e])re«ented in jnetiires in the chapel itli*ero\>, n< 
on their he.ids. 

Moping —Keeiiing to hci’f'elf; not soe/ial. * 

. Wihhf'nl for notoriitjf —AVanlc<l to be ppoli«m ahout 
as having d^tnignished herself. 

H'orh .— (Noun, go\crnc‘d by the verb “liave.’) 

To hrlj} the Dovphm. —Joan of Are con.-'idcreil tli.it 
she had been eoimnanded by (Jod to ra^so the seuji' 
of tlrle.ms, lunl to In'lj) in bringing ubour the 
i)07’on{ition of Cliarle-s i both wLich eveut.s actunJly 
took pkice. * g 

The. Dauphin^s enemies —The Knghsh. 

Disorder. —Diseased state of mind. 

Toiieheil Joan's heart .—^fade hel* feel pity for hei'» 
countrymen. ’ 

Bheims. —A town in Franco. The French kings 
wore eifiwnod hero from 1179 to 18J0. 

Dithe of Burgundy. —Bmjgundy avjis erected into a 
duchy ill the reign* of Charles fl. but. \\al*ul- 
thnately incorporated Vith J’raji^ir Ihc Duke, 
at the time of Joan of ArC; vs John the Fear- 

13 • 
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less, who formed a .*^ecrct treaty with ITcnfy V of ^ 
VJnglaiid. He vias nbH<iSisinaic(l by the Orleanistid^ 

21o. Marauders^ —Partiea of aoldicrs who W'eiit about in 
search of plunder. 

,, A-laughing .—The prefix “ a ” is probably a coutrac- 

iioii of “om” 

„ IFcll Hprinhlcd With holg water. —-In allusion to the 
belief uino^^ Homan Catholics, that the sprinkling 
of a person with lioly wate. lias the effect of 
" driving the deyil from him. 

,5 Squires. —Uontloineu attendants. 

lil6. Ad tad I 1i6 might. —Stare. 

„ The best plat e, too —This was also the best phiee 
her cotlld go to. * " 

„ On and on, —Adverbial phrase expressive of sus¬ 
tained action. 

Ilis court. —The peoido by w'hom he was attended. 

„ He pretended so. —He pretended that .‘"li-i had told 
him. I 

,, CtUliedtal of St. Gatherine.^Tha \ amc of the Cathe¬ 
dral. 

„ Merhois. —A town in France. 

„ Old^^crosses. —Marks of a cross. 

„ Old, old. —(Tho repetition of the adjective makes 
the mcauiug intensive.) Very old 

,, Svre enough.-^Axi. interjcctioiial phrase. 

,, Which they held —“ Which ” has for its anteccdeiiu 
the quostirm “ whether,” &c. 

„ Prodigiously. —rlxcessivcly. 

Oi'uff .—Having a harsh voicei 

„ Put new heart. fresh courage^ 

‘ f^Hispirited. —Disheartened. 

, Maria.—'xixe Latin form of “ Mary,” the mother of 

Christ. 
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JJG. Grand .‘ippearaucp. 

, „ Encorthtg. —Accornpn> yiii". 

„ JHrovisions^ —Food. • 

„ JhlcnguercJ. —Tk'soiged. 

„ The maid of the prophecy.—•T\\^ maid spoken of 

• in the old prophecy. • 

,, Within the lealU —-Of tlio town. 

„ Qlit'otoa oisr.—Thro\\i\ over the.walls. 

Lord Sifffollc .—The commaiidcT-in-chiof of tlia Eng¬ 
lish luiny before Onoans. 

,, Whiah did not mend the mutter^ &c .— (The anfecedent 
of tho relulivc “ which ” ib the eircunistanco that 
“the English general ver^ ]K)sitive]y declined,” 
JJc.) Tlte fact, that the English gtnoi-al did not 
believe in Joan of Are’s having received any 
heavenly coininnnications, did not quiet d©\\n tho 
minds of the soldiers. 

„ ToV'fru .—These were built for the defence of the 

, bridge. 

,, A scaling lad^i r. — A ladder used for mounting tho 
wall of a fortified place. 

„ Chain of forts .—Line or series of fi'i’t.?. 

„ The first part of her misnon. —'I’ho relief of Orleans. 

Thesecemd p.irt was the ii.i'«isling at iho auronatiou 

• of (’harles .it Kheiins. , 

^1.'^. Believed in her .—lielieved that shf> wa.s inspired. 

• Gave them any Irouhle ,—Offered •them any reifi.stancc. 

,, Imposler. —Deceiver. ^ 

,, Friar .—A religious order in the Roman C.itliolic 

('hiirCh. 

„ The old iottll —'I'he doubt that people used at finst 
, • to have, as to whether blic was inspired or was a 
witcli. , 

„ Helper, 
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218. Ten thowand aometimea helieving, aometimea unbe¬ 
lieving^ men. —-Tell, thousand qualifies “ men.” 

Sometimes *’ is an adverb of time qualifying 
“ believing,” and the two words might have been 
written w'ith a hyphen between, thus “ u^metimes- 
bolieving,” and parsed as one word, thafi is to say, 
•^as a participial adjective qualifying “ men.” I'he 
same remark applies to “ sometimes unbelieving.”) 

Ten thousand, sometimes-believing, sometimes- 
unbelievihg, men.” 

„ Hlurdily. —Obstinately, 

,, Incredulous. —Unbelieving. 

,, Escort. —The person who had accompanied her at 

first to Baudricourt. (This word is here used 
as a poun. It is also used as a verb. When it is a 
noun, the word is pronounced escort j when a verb, 
it is pronouced escort. 

„ Village. —Parse as an adjective qualifying ” wheel- 

’vright.” 

„ Wheel-ioriglit and cart-malcer. —Nouns in apposition 

to escort.^ 

„ Settled upon her —Arranged that she should receive, 

,, l^he income of a Count. —Such an income as wi uld be 
given to a Count. 

„ Count. —A title of foreign nobility, equivalent to an 

earl in England. 

„ Sappy hadt*it been. —It would have been happy. 

„ Eeaumed. —.\gain put on." 

„ Buatic. —^Belonging to the country. The ordinary 

dress of a peasant. 

„ It toaa not to be. —This was not to happen 

„ A teorld. —A great deal. 

2)^. The Duke of Bedford. —To this man Henry V of 
England had comfaitted the conduct of the war 
in Friince. 
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Holding ih^ Dake of Burgmdg lo his faith. —Mak¬ 
ing the Duke of Burgundy kocp hjs promise. 
(The treaty the f)nke had made with Kng]iin«l, 
compelled him to help iCiiglaud iii this nur with 
Fraiic*e.) 

TVy like^ S^c .—Just like the opinions of onlinary 
men in times of ditfieulty. 

Lost credit —She began to he loss and less tjehevod 

An opjwsitton* maul — (Parse ‘opposition’ as* an 
adiective.) A maid who ,hiid set herself*up in 
opposition to Joliu of An*. 

In a\etrettt, — When the French ivero ret real iiig be¬ 
fore the enoinv, they wt ut off and left her lu'hiiid. 

An 4 tr<' 1 ier.*-K soMier who Uf'ed a bowiai^d arrows. 

O the uproar^ Sfc. —Oh, what an uproar was made. 

She uas demanded io he Irifd — ^'Pho people demand¬ 
ed that she should ho tried. 

Sorce/g. —Witchcraft. 

' ITeresg —IlnhHiig religions opinions difhirciit from 
those taught by the t’hurch. 

Ang thing else you like. —Whatever else might be 
suggested. 

Inquisilor-Ocneral. —An Inquisitor is a person who 
presides at a Court to be found in some llornan 
Catholic countries, called an Inquisition, held for 
the trial and punishmeift of ^geople cUirgud with 
heresy. 

Plain Joan of Arc. —Being plaik Joan of Anc. 

Never have done. —Xever get don^ 

Out. —Adverb qualifying “ had.” 

Doctors. —Learned men. 

Bestowed Hheir utmost tediousness on her. —Wearied 

* her out with their slowness. 

Entrapped. —(Caught^ fts in a trap.) lik^de to ciJntra- 
diut hersel£ 
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'IV.). 'Rouen. —A town in the north of France. 

Scn^olJ .—A platform fo • the cxocutiou of a crimina'. 

,, Stal'p —A piece of timber fastened in the ‘>:roiind to 
Avliieli a pmon condemned to bo burnt was sc 
cured. 

FtOjota .—rioces of wood to be used as fuel. 

,, Af fhat panK. —When Tiiiitters liad coma to this ex¬ 
tremity. 

„ ' Vermin. —A phrase used to express utter contempt. 

2L’0. To hold lo li/f'. —To clinj' to life : to Avant to live. 

ma a nvss .—With a cross mark. 

„ Rccanlintj the pant —l)en}Mti*f the truth of the .st.itc- 
ments hlio laid forinerlv made. , 

j -i ^ , 

ProteHiintj .—Earnestly assei'ting. 

,, The bread of sorrow and the water of afftieiion .— 
(I'his is a (piotation from the iiible. Seo Isaiah 
XXX ; verse 20.) The jioorest prison-diet. 

,, Pat Lti the bread, d'c .—But m con&ctincnce of the 
bread, &c. ( Tlie idea is, that oa\ ing to the body be¬ 
ing under-fed, the girl’s min I became disordered, 
and she again began to fanoy riiat she heard supor- 
natninl A'oices and saw visions ; the imagination 
having again lieeomo diseased.) 

„ Ai^ravaled. —T ncrcased. 

„ lichpse. —Ff.lliiig back. 

,, For such spectacles —To be Avorn by people con¬ 
demned to be burnt. 

„ Looking oh —Participle qiialifving “priests and 
bishops.” 

„ Grace —Good feeling. 

„ Infamous. —Disgroceful. 

.j , They will rise, ^e.-^Tlic allii.sion is to the Cliristian 
' belief, that there will a resurrection of the dead on 
the la'St day of the world’s history. 
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Against her murderers .—To accuac Iicr murJerera. 

liaised a Jin^er. —^Ifjdo tlio least effort. 

It is no defence of ih’m —It is no argument in 
defciioo rd' tliem. 

Th y way hive icon her ricfori<-ji. —The victories, 
wliich she is supposed tif h.i\e won,,were really 
gained by Iheir own shill and braveiy. 

The wore^ <Cr.—Their belief m her iiispir.tl ion liad ' 
ha<l tiie ejl^'eet of strengthoifing her own ^belief 
in the reality of her own inspiration, , 

Monsters of ingrai'dude and treachery. — Exteedingly 
iwitfrateliil and treacherous. 

Hormnn streets. —Kouen was in the portion of 
France Jbrnierlv known as Xormandv. 

MonJcUi tires. —Fire got np at the inslig.ation of 
monks for the ]>urpo-.e of buining people ^apposed 
to ho guilty of sorcery or heresy. 

Have long groivn cold —Burning people io death has 
long iieon discontinued. 

Tn the scene her hist agony. —On the spot where 
she was burnt. 

The uorld’s metropolis. —(IMio chief city of the 
w'orld.) London. 

TThich c ommemorate^ &o —Which have been croc tod 
in memory of persons who showxal Mess eon- 
stunev, &e. • 

And much greater imposters — And which com¬ 
memorate people who weie much greater de¬ 
ceivers. 


SMILES 

S\Mi'RL Pmii.es, tt wrifer of the present ilay, was horn in Sent- 
Jaiici, 111 Ifie \eiir 18 i(», and bi'j^uii lif'* ns a Surgi-oii in the j^reat 
iiiaiiiifacturiii;; town of Leeds, in Vurkshire. In 18 >!> 2 , he waa 
ap|K>inted Secretary to the Stnith Ivintcni Itailway. He js well 
and deservedly known to ttio ICiiglish piildic as the niitlicf of t o 
“Life of tieur^jc "Stephenson,’’ "Self CdiJ'ife,” "Self Help,'* 
" Character,” and " Thrift.’’ 
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Individual. —Parse as an adjective qualifying “ sclf- 
. help.” 

Well-tried. —Proved to. be true by long experience. 

A small compass. —A few words. 

In the individual. —In individuals, 

Exhibited. —llcing l v;hibited, 

From without —From outside one’s self, i, e., from 
other pcoplr>. 

From within. —From one's own self. 

In viff orates. —St ren glhens. 

Classes. —Bodies of men. 

Over-guidance and ovu'-gocernment —Too much gui¬ 
dance and too much government fi'om others. 

The best institutions. —The reference is to laws 
■which nations have framed for themselves, and 
which have been intended to secure the improve¬ 
ment and the well-being of the people. 

An agent in, —One of the means of promoting. • ^ 

To constitute. —To form; to be. 

The millionJth part of a Legislature. —Among the 
English, the people as a whole form the legislative 
body. It is the ]t'}oplo who, through their repre¬ 
sentatives in Parliament, make the laws fur the 
country. E^ ery individual, therefore, is a member 
of ^bc legislature, and, considering the large popu¬ 
lation of edeh country or borough sending a re¬ 
presentative to Parliament, ho may be regarded as 
** the millionth part of the Legislature.” 

I 

voting^ Sfc. —An individual in England becomes 
a part of the Legislature in this way, that he votes 
for the man or men appointed to represent him m 
the Parliament that makes the laws. 

In three or five yearn —The interval after which Our 

' Parliament is dissolved and a n<'w one is assem¬ 
bled. 
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This duty. —Voting. 

I 

„ Negative. —That is to say, Government does not give 
rights to the people. It secs that people are not 
depaived of their rights. It does not force people 
to do what will be to their lulvantage. But it res¬ 
trains them from doing Vrong. It does not say, 
“ Thou shalt! ” but it says, Tliou shalt not! ” 

„ Restrictive. —Imposing restraints, which is also a 

negative mi ility. 

„ Frovident .—(L. pro before and video to see ) Fore¬ 

seeing ; careful for the future. 

,, Suedi reforms. —From idleness to industry, Ac. 

222. By means of individual action ,—By each person help¬ 
ing himself. 

• • # 

„ The reflex. —(L. re back and^cc^o to bend.) Tho 

reflection ; the representation ; the expression. 

„ Ahead of the people. —In advance of the ideas of 
tho people. • 

Ignobly. —Adverb qualifying “ will be ruled.” 

The ?ta</o».-*-The condition of tho nation. 
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Civilization^ &c .—The civilization of a nation a.s a 
whole depends upon the improvement of each 
person forming the nation. 

The sum .—Tho aggregate. • 

As natural decay .—In the same way ^ as national 

Decry. —Condemn, 

Social evils .—Evils that prevaiUin society. ^ 

Ferv&rted life .—Life turned away from the right. 

Cut Ihem down. —Metaphor, taken from the cutting 
down* of an overgrown tree. 

Extirpate. —(L. ex out jof and strips a root.) ^ Hoot 
out. * 

• ^ 

Duouriance .—^Abundant growth. 




The conditions of. —The iDflucuces that surround and 
■ effect. 

Radically .—(L. radius root.) TliorougLly, from 
the very root. 

Tati'iotism. —(L. fairia one’s own country.) Lov¬ 
ing of one’s o’vi, country. 

TliiUmthropy. — {i>i. pln/eo to love and unthropos Ok 
miin.) Boiicvolent love towards all men. 

Modifying. —'Changing with a ^.itw to belter adap¬ 
tation. 

Sliiuulilniij .—Urging. 

Tndiridunl action. —The netion of each po‘son. (‘ fn- 
dividnal ” ( 501110 s from tlic L.itin in negative and 
divido to divide, and means tlnit whicii cannot be 
div'dfcd, i. o., one, .single. Tt is' sometimes used 
as an adjective, as licre, and sometnnes as a noun, 
"when it means a biiiglc person.) 

How a man is governed from without. —What the laws 
ard of the country where he lives which he is 
recpiired to obey. 

Despot. — All irresponsible ruleC who enf" ces obe- 
diciioc to his o\v 11 u ill. 

Thrall —Slave. 

Moral ignorance.-^ Ignorance of what is good and 
what evil, of what is harmful to one’s character 
:hid well-being and w'hat is lieneticial. 

Ensktved at IttoH .—(In contnulistinction to being 
enslaved by the will of a despotic ruler without.) 
^Kiislavcd by> their individual evil passions. 

Tlital. —Iluiuous. 

In government —That is to say, in influences from 
without. 

Shifting. —Moving. 

Phantasmagoria. —(Gr. phantasma an appearance, 
and agoraomai to gather or bring together.) ‘■Phe 
representations of' a magic lantern where one 
scene cbnigs to a icw after another. 
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22*J. Which is aho, —“Which” refers to “individual 

• character.'’ • 

223. John Slttart Mill. —An eftiincnt writer on political 
ceonoAy. and well known as the author of “ Sys¬ 
tem of Logic.” His latest book is entitled 
» Liberty.” 

„ Docs not produce its worst cj^ects. —Is kept under 
cbeck. 

Individuality. charb’d\.cr, that is, ,the 
characters of the individuals that make up the 
nation, 

,, Crusl^fs individuality. —Prevents the individual cha- 
raeter of a man from showing itself* 

„ Turning up .—Appearing befofc us. 

,, Ctsmrs .— ‘•(’josar*’ avus the family of the 

distinguished Homan house of Julian. From 

the first of the Homan Kinperor.s, Cains* Julius 

Caesar, all the einperoi'S who succeeded took the 

title of CiEsar. The modern Hussian title of Czar 

is only a form of “ CacHar.” The iihrasc has come 
• *. 

to be employed, as in the text, to denote imperial 
despotic rule. 

„ nationalities, —Governments by the nation, that is, 

rc}>ublics. 

,, Acts of Parliament. —Con.stitutional or limited mo¬ 
narchies, as in England, where thelegislathre power 
vests in Parliament. • ^ , 

JEvery thing for the Every thing is to be 

^ * done for the people. 

,, (Jicaanm.—“Tnipcrialism.* ^ 

„ Antagonistic. —Opposed to one another. 

„ Victor JLugOf. —A celebrated Fre’ich political writer. 
He was*cxpc]led from France by Napoleon TIT. 

^*Thepen and the sword. —Writing, so as to persuade 
people ; or physical £on?c, so aa to compel the;|n. 

„ The Dublin Industrial JEiAiibition.-~4P\Si following is 
the history of this Exhibition .-pAt a meeting of 
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. the Boyal Dublin Society held June 34ih, 1852» 
Mr. William Darj^an' offered to place the sum oi 
.£200,000 ill the‘hands of a committee of 2ft 
{renth'inen for the construction of a building iu 
which ail Irish Industrial Exhibition iniolic be held. 
The offer was'ii 'ijcptod; but, by the time the build¬ 
ing was sufficioj.tly advanced to receive the articles 
intended for o.vhibitlou, Mr. Dargan had adianced 
£80,000. t The exhibition was visited by the Queen 
and Prince Albert, and, afttii’ a most successful 
' season, was closed on November 1st, 18ft3. 

2:?;}. That wy own .—lint my own. 

„ Thai m/ercotfrsf.—Intercourse with other countries. 

„ Industrinl indt'pcmhnce, d:c. —If we ivant to ho inde- 
po''d<?nt of other countries in the arts of'industri', 
we must redy upon ourselves. 

., tftilization. —(L. useful.) The making use of. 

„ Made a step. —Made an advance forward. 

„ Ihclieve in my conscirnce —1 coiibcioiitiously believe; 
that is, I most truly believe. 

224. The y rand result. —The cliaraotei of anal ion 

,, Jimhlmy upon anofhrr^s labours .—Carrying on the 
^ work from where othci’S liavc left off 
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The artisans of eicilisation .—What builders and 
/ tiicehanios are in Jiuilding a material edifice, that 
jHtets, philosopht rs, inventors,. Ac., are in the build¬ 
ing up of the civilisation of a nation. 

7f hirh is plaro9 <.—“ Which” has for its antecedent, 
“i-ich estate.” 

Unimpaired. -~U ninj ured. 

The true measure., &c, 

poiVcr of tlio English nation ^irises from, and is 
always in proportion to, the self help of the indi¬ 
viduals who make up the nation. ^ 

( Frhates .—Private soldiors. 

A soldii^> haltlc. —I'his is the designation given to 
a battle marked entirely by the sheer courage, and 


The meaning^ is, that the 



figlitin*? force of tlu- common Si^ldicr-s, and m.t liv 
any skill in f»eiiorrils)}Mi>. 

Men inihe rank. — Men ^-lio have no position 'd coui 
mam]. 

l^ivritten. —Qualifies “lives ” 

Pass unconsciously into —ljiK‘fni‘>c!Oiisly iiufini'in t« 

iKilividuahsin .—Individual forct* oi charactor. 

Witk it, —With iudiviiliiali.-m « 

Ji^'hindcountings .—(A connfi'r w.is ori!.oij:ill\ f.ddo 
in :i .shop, on uluck inniicv* \\*is count^'cl nut It 
Jias ^illCli come lo mo.iii lln* table or »jii 

wftich f^oodw iive laid <ml foi the nm <11' « u.-. 

tomers. The hcllor stai^ils hchmd the counter 

• jnd allots bih eoinhs, llcnco “b(]imd <*ouiit<'rs " 
moans) In ahojis. ^ 

A i the loom. —(Jlotli-m.uiufictorieK. • 

Tiie husy loniuis of nicn —TM.lcos crowded by iiieii 
ciieanod ill business. • 

S 'kilh^r ,—A ci'lobi.itul German poet and dramati.st. 
Born 17f>0,riled It^bo. 

Literary iraiutny —Critical acipialntahcc witb liUi-- 
atnic. 

^ irFith his nsunl loriyht of icords .— Wilh the 11 ^ 11 : 1 1 
importaneo that bclonij.s to what ho says. 

Jiaeon. —An illustrious philosopher and Ktatesman, 
known a.s the author of “ TIRi Advancement .!.nd 
Proficiency of Learning,” and the “IC^Viinii Or 
ganum,” as well as of several essay.s H-* i.-^ 

known as the fathei' of oxporimeiital philosiiphy, 
Bom in J5G1; died 

Studies *teachi ^e .—The main benefit that a man gets 
from subjects he studic.s, is not tbe kiiowledtie 
acquired of the subjects themselves, but tbe 
dom he gains by beingiciblc to aiqdy tlio k^fuv- 
ledge to things outside^ and beyond **hc partieuLir 
range of those studies. * * 


11 
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Eiit that U a tvisdom, ^'c. —TJio antecedent of “that’' 
is th*; fact that *• studies teaeli not tlicir own use/' 
'I’o know that sludicft do not teach their own uso',’ 
ia a wjsdom wiiiA) is to he found outside the 
blndics Ihcinsi lves, in t]ic world of 'life and action, 
ami it lb a wiscloin winch can be grained onlly by ob- 
iwrvahoM, * 
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litcmUo ¥ --- fndueoments. 

A/iUu>,t ff/utvahut to Ooxpri. —Almost equal in value 
t(« Chjspcl.*! (The (^os|)cls arc the •first four books 
of tlic Mew Tesl.uncut wliTch j^ivo :i sketcli of 
dofaUs Clirust,’*- life with his i^rcat sayings and 
doiiig!^, and liiruishthe imhlcst tluuights and the 
])igiics' inoial and S|)ii'itiial teachiuf!^ that tb(‘ 
world lias. , 

Tfigh^li^ing. — Living,for Jii»gh and jioblc purposes. 


hmhig .—llesu Ituig. 

What it is, <i'c .—How much really a man can do for 
himself. 


„ Ulfitarg. —rower. 


An hmorahlc compt'tt'Hcy. —A competency, or S’ltfi 
^ cioncy of means ot support^ acquired by K'o.n- 
able hiliour. 

Aitostles, <IV —(dr. aposiohs, one Avho is sent.) (The 
name of apostles was distinctively given to the 
twelve men whom Jesns Christ chose and sent 
i)ut to preach the Gospel to tlie world. Tlioy 
were the apostlos of the Gospel or the glad tiding! 
of salvation through Christ. From that circum* 
, stance the term lias come to be applied to men 
who seem to Lave a special commission for ' any 
work accompanied by special gifts for the accom¬ 
plishment of it.) Men who have a special com¬ 
mission to give great thoughts to the world. 
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Lards of the great hearts .—Men wly have had the 
power to move and iiiiluence the heaits and iQi^elings 
of their fellow-mon. * • 

2'he —(This term is applied to common sol. 

dierb.) Common men ; mou of the lower orders. 
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Insuperable ,—That which caunot be overcome. 

,, Evoking .—Calling forth. 

„ Stimulating into /jj^.~Making active. 

„ Dormant. —Asleep; inactive. 

Prom the harler's shop —Jeromy Taylor, Arkwright, 

* Lord Tcnterdcn and Tl^nle^ were all the sons ot 
bai’bers. 

„ xJeremg Taylor,— in lfiJ;5; died in 10(57. A 
learned l|Jiigli,sh prelate. .He was (;ha])lj,jn to 
Charles I, and espoused the Iloyalist caii^e The 
book by which he is bfist known is his “Holy 
JAving and Dying.” 

„ ArJcu'ritjlit .—A well-known niamifucliirer, whowns 

the tirst to project a machine for spinning cotton. 

“ and vihom KnglanJ is indebted/or new cotton 
mills. Died in 17(12. 

,, Spinning-jenny —A machine for spinning w'Ool or 
cotton. 

„ Lord Tcnterdm. —Horn in 1762 ; dicd*in 183*2. An 

• eminent Eugbsh Judge, and the author of a treatise 
upon tlfb law relating to “Merchant Ships and 
Seamen.” 

^Turner .—Bom 1775; died 18.^1. A celebrated land¬ 
scape painter, He, by his will, bequeathed the 
lliiest of his pictures to the nation. 

„ Grazier .—One who pastures cattle and rears them for 

market. 

^ „ Wool-comber .—One who <pmbs or cleans ^^ool. 

„ Scrivener. — (h. srribp to write.) A writer; one whose 

occupation it is to draw conlmcta or othor writings., 

„ Epitome. — ( Gr. un^ temno to cut.) A brief 

summary, 

A . "ISea-ph rases.—Phrases relating to the sea and to ship- 

■ * life. 

„ Borse-Jlesh. —Horses.* 
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Sm Charles Napier. 


2j2(i. Sir Charles N'apier.-^'Batn in 1782; died in 1853. 

A distinguished Gcnei^l. He accompanied the 
British army to Paria. After the battle of Waterloo, 
Wits made Governor of Cephalonia. Distinguished 
himself in India, during tlie time Lord Ellen- 
borough was Governo'-.General, by his conquest of 
Scindc, and held the appointment of Commander- 
in-chief of the Bengal army. 

„ Thct/ only vmJc^ <C*c. — Thev onlj' make me more 

determined to carry out my purpose. 

Meeonee .—A village in Sclnde, six miles from Hyder¬ 
abad. The battle took place in the yeartl813, 

„ J]cfoochees. —'Phe peojde of BeJoochistan. 

,, TcnieriCj/. —Kaslmcss. 

„ The Belooch centre. —The centre of tho Beloocheo 
force. 

Z'2i ct high hank. —To attack the centre of the Bcloo- 
chce force it was necessary for Sir Charles with 
his men to ascend up a high bank, 

„ Mortnl. — Anxious. 

., }Viih tfipir t'aces to the foe. —This means, that, al¬ 
though they were driven back, they did in^ run 
away. They would liavo had to turn their IRfewf 
to run aw ay: this they did not do. 

„ Pluck. —Counige. 

„ TeiiacUg. —Holding on to one’s purpose, (L. imeo to 

holcl ) 

The^ one neck neqrer^ <£v.—The allusion is to horse¬ 
racing. Where a race between two horses is close 
and Beyrre,*^ the horse that wins may win just 
because it reached the winning-post by the length 
of it.s neck before the other. 

„ Shows the hlood. —Show's that it has gcod blood. 

The me mtrroh more. —The army that having march; 

, ^ ed almost to the vcJge(.of exhaustion, have deter^ 
minatiou enough to make yet another march. 
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227, Coiircntratii if. —Brirt" the vrlmle of it to 1i?ar on a 
' pven point intjteAl of distributing it so as to be 

able to attac'k several points at once. 

tSjydrfafi .—Sparta was a State of 0recce celebrated 
^for the hardy character of,its people. 

“ Add a 9fep to it ”—If the sword is tw sliort to 
reach your enemy with, take one step closer to 
your enemy. ^ 

The more trotible. —Elliptical for “ the more tVoublc 
there is.” , . • 

The more r/rtwye/*.—Elljjitical for “ the moi-e danger 
tTierc is.’' 

Cntchee hills of Outch in the west of 

•India. • • ^ 

lletainrr .—Tlic iieiTion whom the juggler had to 
a^sIHi him. • 

The “ Tfilmunn .'^—This is one of the AVavcrly No¬ 
vels. The inci lent referred to, is tlie story m 
tlu* 27th cliapti^r, of how iSaladiii with his keen 
scimitar a4 one blow cut in two a cushion of silk, 
w’liich had been phiced upriglit for the purpose. 

Retired from the encovnter. —Withdrawn from the 
challenge. 

Our fine fellows. —Our soldiers. 
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NEWMAN. • 

oiiN Henbt Newman, a modern Enff|Tsh diTino, wan ||om in Ten¬ 
don, 1801, ami educated at Oxford, where, in 1823, lie wa*^ elected 
fellow of Oriel College, and afterwards became Yice-Princiiial 
of Alban Hall. 

In 183<‘1, lie took a prominent part in *' the Oxford movement,” and 
publiihed the “ Oxford Tracts,'' in union with Messrs Pu!»e>, 
Kebln and others. In 1845, he joine<l the Church of Koine, and 
became gcctor of the New Uinrcrsity established by tlie Roman 
Catholics in Dublin. He afterwards resigned that office. He 
' lias since been made a Cardinal of the Koman Catholic Cbnreli. 

228. Athenians .—The people of Athens, the Capital of 

Greece. 




Ojf. —From. 
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:228. Renapitidate .—Go over the leading thoughts of what 
has already been said. 

„ Polity —(Gr. polis a city.). Tlie form or constitution 
of a civil government. 

„ The gathering together of power 

in one 

„ If ti gives fip, ^c .—It is necessary that there should 
be rule, autliority^ government, law, or whiitover 
, else you like to call it, among a people, or the re¬ 
sult will be anarchy. On the other hand, if a 
])eople give up their liberty altogether, the result is 
despotism. There inu'^t, tlicrcfort*, be a compromise. 
A certain amount of liberty must be given up for 
the bake of liaviiig rule and order; and yet th(*re 
must not be too much rule or c mtraliz^d power, 
lest liberty should suffer. The point, therefore, to 
,.be decided is, liow to get as much protection, that 
is rule, as is compatible with the greatest amount 
of liberty. 

„ maximum .— (L. maximus greatest) The greatest 

amount. 

„ As the pi'iee .—Tlio amount of independenee that a 
^ jiOopIo give u]», for the sake of the protection of 
g*)Oil government, is the price they pay for govern¬ 
ment. 

„ . Reclaim it .—Take it hack. 

„ Vigorous .—That is, when power i.«i centralized. 

221). Extehtally,— As respects other nations. 

,, Internally. —themselves. 

,, Popular government .—Government by the people. 

„ Paradox—A statement of opinion seemingly self- 

contradictory, yet true. 

„ Our island. —England. 

„ This autlun'ity .—This national song. ^ 

„ ■ ^ That ancient and famous people .—^The Athenians. 

„ Jn this respect .—As tinitiiig the ad vantages of strength 

and freedom. . , 
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221J. Democracy, —(Gr. demott the people, and krateo to 
• govern.) Government by the people. That form 

of Government in wljich the supreme power is 
lodged in the people collectively. Such was the 
•Government of Athens. 

i> Ojfence of greatness. —Crime (ft being great. 

„ Any foe, —Any enemy outside. 

„ Sea hoard, —Sea coast. 

,, Cupidity, —Grffcd. 

Succe<(f>ful enterprisf^ of invaders. —Success on the 
part of other nations attempting to invade the 
country. 

„ Internal order. —Order in the State itself, and among 
4ln.‘ pco^vle. • 

„ A body politic —(J’arse “politic” as an adjective 
qualiiying “ body ”) A state. • 

Innate, —Horn in one ; natural. 

,, The beautiful and true. —(Parse “ beautiful ” find 
• “ true ” as nouns.) The things that an.* Ijoautiful 

and true. * 

,, Served them better for the obscrvance.—-\lQ\pcii them 

to observe. 

„ The extreme of —Self-government carried out to 

its extreme result. 

„ In its external relaiions.^-An its relations to other 
nations. 

239. Philip —Was king of Macedon, pne of the countries of 

' Greece, and the father of Alexander the Great. He 

threatened an invasion of the State of Athens, aiid 
it needed all the eloquenc3 of Demosthenes to 
arouse the Athenians to self-defence. 

Demostkenes — Was the greatest of Grecian orators. 
It was after many years of persistent self-train- 
ing, in coui'se of •wlAch he had many defects to 
overcome, tltat he appeared i^ public life. He 
attained great fame by the orations called rhilij)- 
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pics, by means of which he aroused the Athenians 

> to a sense of their danger, when Attica was threal,* 
cned by Philip of Maccdon. After serving Athens 
in many ways, botli as an orator and a statesman, 
ho died by 7 >ois()n in the year 32‘J B., being 
afraid of fallpig into the liandsof Antipatcr. 

Could oppos‘>^ &e.— Could organize a military force 
that would be a match for the Macedonian army. 

Anterior. —Iformer. 

* ^ 

Political force. —Force as a State or political powet. 

PnrhaAc moAHrehy .—The (Joth.s under Alaric. 

fnordinaicly. —Evccssively. 

Country. —Kllijit^eal for any countiy. 

That similarly small strip., &,c. —P;\lpstine‘,‘ whieh is 
idcLtified with the history of the Hebrew Or Jewish 
. nation. 

Rpyime. —(Pronounce re-zheem.) Government. 

Superlatively. —In the highest degree. 

Insisted on. —Parse “ on ” as an adverb quali^^ying 
“ insisted.” 

Her qreat historian. —niucydidcs-, who wrote the 
history of the Peloponnesian war. 

Pericles. —A celebrated Athenian general, .statesman, 
and orator. Ho commanded the army in the 
reloponiiesus, and took Byzantium and SamoSu 
He was the great patron of arts^ letters, and 
luxury, l^ied in 429 H. C. 

Private^ not puhlic achievements.—Things accom,- 
plished by tlie peophy not by the State. 

Rome .—The Roman State. 

Wih political foresight. —With a view to future 
political results. t 

Royal Academies. —(The academy was originallji the 
the garden or grdvcjiear Athens where Pla:o and 
his followers held philosophical conferences ) In¬ 
stitutions for the cultivation of the fine arts. 
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Was dont ^—Misprint for, “ vrcre done.” 

Socrates .—A colobrated philosopher of Athens, bom 
468 B. C. He began life as a sculptor, and took 
to the, study of philosophy at the instigation of 
Qrito. He was a iniin of plain manners and fru- 
habits. In his tcaching^Jie principally aimed 
at recommending virtue. He was accused hcforc 
the Athenian Council of coiriiptiug the Athenian 
youth, and ridiculing the gojs, and on these 
charges Vas ^'uudemued to dciith. Ho died 
B. C. 

Xenophon ,—An Athenian geneml, Avho, in 401 B. 
joined the Oreeks in the fray of C'yrua, and accoiii- 
jiaiiieil him against his brother Artaxorxes, king 
of l^ersiii, After the battle ol Cunaxa, in which 
C'yrus waS slain, ho condueb-d the teif thoiiband 
Greeks back tl) tte (!’hrvso])oIis. He wrote the 
t'yrojjiedia” or “ bifc of C;yrus the Great, The 
“ Anabasis,” or “ Jtetreat of the 1 eu Tliousand,’* 
*• 'riie Memorabilia of Socrates,” and oth*er works. 
He died ab(.ut 359 B. C. 

Mercenary.'^k * soldier in tho pay of a foreign 

■ 

Miltiades. —An Athenian general and governor of 
tho Athenian colony in the Chersonese in B. C. 
513. He defeated the Persians at the Inittlc of 
Marathon in 490 B. C. Died in 489 B. C. 

• • 

Chersonese.—(fihersonesus is a (Aoek w'ord equi¬ 
valent to the Latin peninsula.) The Chersonese 
here referred to, was the Thracian Chersonese, at 
the sogth of Thrace nrfd "west oP the Hellespont, 
[t was to this place that Miltiades led a colony 
of the Athenians. 



He met his deaths ^’c. —MUtiados, who, after Mara- 
• thon, had command of a naval squadron, was dan- 
• gerously wounded at ParoS, and being accused* ^f 
holding intelligence with the Persisns* was con¬ 
demned to death, the sentence being afterward^ 
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altered to imprisonment; but he died very soon 
after of his Avounds. 

231. Prosecuting his pripate interests,’- -Seeking persona 
advantii^re. 

Themistocles. —Tlorn alxiut 514 B. (1., died 419 B. 

A oelebratAi Ath-'nian roniinaiider. "He was ap- 
pointod to comirtaiid the Athenian ilect when 
Xerxes invaded 01*0006. Ifo wanted to iiiduco the 
(jrcoks tto mot the Persians at Salamis: lait as 

f « ^ 

soon ns Xerxes’ licet niawle its appearance, the 
Pelo])onneai»na ])re])prod to sail away. To ])rovcnt 
their going awa}, he sent a mesboiisrer to Xerxes, 
to tell him that now was his oppuHunity, if he 
could only cut off tho retreat of the (IroeUs. 
This conduct on tJic part of 'J'hemistoelos is tlu* 
(tbiihlo drift” or intention referred tiJ in tho text. 
It may be that ho merely intended to force tho 
<}rceks into a light, knowing that this was all 
that was necessary to secure a glorious victory; 

•’ or it may he that he was acting treacherously 
towards his own countiy by pointing out to the 
Per.sinns their favourable ppportunity ; 't may 
he that he intended to secure the double jMirpose 
of seeming faithful to his own country in the very 
act in which he seemed to rccoinmcnd himself 
to the fiiVf)!* of the Persian monarch. Jieing accus¬ 
ed of being an accomplice in the treasonable 
designs of Punsanias, Tlicmistocles escaped to 
» Persia,^ wrlicrb he gained groat inliuenco over *the 
king. Hfc died at the ago of 65. 

Stdaries, —-'An island off the west coast of Attica.% 
It was^hnro that''tho fleet of Xerxos was defeated. 

At home.-~In Greece. 

t 

Unnnihnl .— A celebrated Carthaginian general, who 
established the (^irthaginian power in Spain, and 
then advancedinto Italy, with a view to oferthrow 
tlic Uomau power. He died about the year 183 

B, C. 
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I*ifhs —Wqs situated on a promontOr}^ at the north 
entrance of the IhiHin, now called Uie Hay of Na- 
varino. Jt ofl'i-rel a bravo roit'ltuico lu the 'JtiJ 
J\Jes!seuian war. It •also became memorable in 
the Feloponnesian wai when the Athenians under 
*l)eriiosthcncs Viuilt a fort m the promontory (’ary- 
^ plla^ium, from wliicli tlie >^)artaus were unable to 

(lislodjfe them. 

,, Corinthian ojipoiumts .—The people of the Greek 
stale of Coynth. •* , 

LaerdDnoman Council —TIiq congress of ftaec«l(*- 
niwii held in l:J2 Jj*. C. 

• - _ M 

PuiALJ KL GnAineTEJllSTICS.Ojr Jvvc 

y2 A fjl'rtc till ion. —A f-om of goveifinii^'ut wlucli at 

the sauu' time si'cnri-'. tiio frt'eib'm of the people. 

That poitftnd dc/ii inu-i/ —'I'lie ah&enoe of ihrcgrity, 
tiniinc'S and consisuuey. 

,, Dcspoiirmif. —I)e.s|)otie g.)\eMi-tieiib; * 

, ^ ulh^uhilr inoiint'chim. —Moniueh'es in whieli tie'Kinj’ 
rules aeeoriliii'i' to his oi\ii i\ill. 

The Core of nftgioii, tj'c.—The (’liuveb of Iln< .la 

(wliitli IS known ;is fhu Gii'ok <’lunch) aiul the 
ifiiirel' of England arc both .sup|i('ilo«l by the 
Slate. 

• Left to coupefitt'ou. —Tln^t is, there being no parti- 
eiiku’ form of religion proteiioU anil T'udono'd lu 
the Slate, the eonseqnenee is, that the iornis tli.il 
^ comnjend tiieiii'ielvcs most td the peojile are in.iiu 

taiiiod by them in preference ti> otliiVh. 

,, The United Stfrtc6‘ — ()1‘ America. 

7'he fine Arlis. —^I’he onconra^emciit of drawing, 
painti’*g, senljiture, music, &o. 

' , f * 0/‘ (JoiirU —Of royalty. 

• ^ 

,, Academies. —See note ftn page 230 of tjic tu\t-l^jok. 

9 A 

Bid I thmic .—(Subjunotive mood.) If I thought. 
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I*aue. 

It cannot manage .—A nation as such cannot manage. 

„ Disparagement. —Diminution of value. 

,, Constitutional State —'I’lio lunn “ is 

generally used with roforoueo to u govcnmit-nt in 
which the power of the sovoieign is h.nited by 
law or usag^j, A constitutional state is a state 
h.avnsg such a coi.stitution or iorm of govoru- 
meiit. 

„ Deference. —■i.lcspcct. 

,, Weapons, ^c. —Means, which arc destroyed in time of 
w ur. 

„ Cat <keir con/, &.C. —(Cut out the coat a icoi-djuir t<» 
the (jUiiiitily ol clolli they have for lu.iknig it ) 
Uiiilert.ike only what they have the means cf 
cm’Fying out. ’ 

# 

JoAn JiuU.—A. jjhvasc desiguating Kiiglishineiigouer- 
ally. 

,, Doi'te — Strong point. (Parse as .a noun ) 

, As great IdicgtrH —In the Siune way as s«jir»e ureal 
lawyers. • 

Literarg men .—.Men given to tlie cultivation of litei- 
atiire. 

,, Complex. —Intricate ; not simple. 

,, Co<ft of-iirms., —i'liat on wdiich ensigns nrmon.-il are 

'roiiroseiitcd. (Anciont knights used to wear 
h'bit over their arms in which their armories were 
embroidered m gold and silver. 

The idea of the passage beginning “John Pull,” Ac., 
is this : Jiftit as lawyers, who are student.^, are some¬ 
times ambitions to he known as good dancers, 
dancing being an art entirely out of their line ; 
as literary men like sometimes to jhow oif a coat- 
uf-arrus whereas fighting is entirely out of their 
line; so the Eiighsh nation likes to believe *^kat 
it o^n manage a w*ar, w'hereas as a ji.ation it is 
desigoeu for the oi'ts of peace and not pf war. 
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'2:iS. Herald*9 Colhtfe .—A college establislw'fl in the time 

* of Richard JII, in A'hicli pedigrees tiro invhorvod 

and grants of arms arc^ade and registered. 

)i Wliif not^content —Why will wc not he content. 

„ Thihk twice. —Con.sidcT the mailer carefully. 

*„ Attica .—This state of Greece of which Atficns wms 

the capital. 

,, Jtemoce /rfiw the higlncntf of fhe’ihn'hl .—Out of ^ho 
way by wliich the other nations of the world Aionie 
and go. • 

Floods —(Metaphor.) Desolating iiihuciice; coni|ue.'>t 

,, Eastmn and northern harharism .—Athens suffored 
fAnil)»)th*: from an invasion of the (Botins from 

' tlie north, and from tlie Mahmnedan power from 

the east. 

A cheap (hfcnce .—A means of defence wliich it has 
not cost them anything to keep up. 

s, ^Weathering it .—Xavigating it m all weathers. 

,, Their wooden walls. —Their ships. 

„ A second rampart. — The sc.a itself being liie first. 

Defences. —Means of defence; that i.s, the sea .iiid 
their ships. 

„ Dane .—King Sweyii, wdio invaded England Tn loO.) 

,, Xorman .—AVilliam the Conqueror *w'ho iiivtid(*d Eng¬ 

land ill 1(>GG. 

• * 

•„ Dutch. —William TII, who invaded Kn.gland in 

„ Orr/anised 'lii sistauce proj*erly arranged • 

for. 

„ Lihe military .—Like a military force which a con 
/ tpieror iLight use against the people tlieinselves. 
A military force may be used to keep down a con- 
* quered people or protect a conquei-or ; hut a vAval 
force (ships) is of no us« for either jjilrpose 

^ Deteinnining the direction, ^'c.—jThe insular situa- 
! 1 .) • 
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' tioii of Kiipflrtnil has served to develop the Eng¬ 
lish power in the dir^ietion of commerce. 

231. Consanjninify .—Having the same bloctd, 

,5 Is not .—Docs not (‘nsure. 

„ J ^Indict ive .—Roven ill. 

,, J^ediyree. —Lineage, ancestral descent. 

Snoi'ting .— (IV) blow air forcefullv out of the nose 
like a horse.) Ficreclj eager for. 

V 

. Sun ihrouglt ih^ir nttfioiiul existence —Completed 
tlicir national existcnco, that is, dj.cd out as a 
nation. 

„ Srond.plains of Sughnuf ,—As dislingnidicd from 
the mountainous region occupicMl by the High¬ 
landers. 

1 / 

,, Died the death of the sons of CEdipns .—Oedipus was 
the Sf)n of a king of 'nielK's. It having been pre¬ 
dicted that tlie king w'ould die by rhe hands of 
his own son. (Eili|ms, ns soon as he was b^’^i, had 
liis feet pii'rccd and bomid tffgethcr and e.vposed 
on mount CitluxTon. Jlrought )ip in entire igno¬ 
rance of who hi,s father and mother were, he met 
the former ill a (dialiot Olio day, and, in a broil 
with the ebariotcer, slew both him and the king. 

•'» Having discomdted the Sphinx that chnlleiiged the 
'I'liehans, he was made king, and, in entire igiioramJe 
of the ri'lation in which lie stood to the wife of 
the late king, he married her, and by her had four 
sons. When he discovered that hia wife w?s 
his mothf-r, ho ran mad, iled the country, and 
tore out his own eves, and his sons undertak- 
ing to diatrihiilo the govoniineiit* among them¬ 
selves, the conse(]ueiu i' Hiat they fell to 

fighting with one anoMior and slew one another. 

• The Highlanders ^\o^ld h.nvc fought with and des¬ 
troyed one imotiict if they had had tin) broad 
plains Of England to live ou in."lead of their own 
mountaiuH. 



In strong relii'f .—(Kclicf in painting or drawing is 
tlie appearance of iJi’ojectioa given to tlie features 
of ii picture, gi\ing tii^in a bold aiul dUtiuet ap- 
pcaran*!C.) Very distinctly portra} ed. 


jffWs indeed. —He” lias for its correlative “ ICuglisli- 


man. 


A hnlh /.—One who takes adv.int'ige of his own siipe- 
nonty to duininoer over the weak. 

Bigot .—One wko is unreasonalJly attaidied to*l)is 
own particular cieed or religious practice. • 


Mot't placable .—lieing most placable. 
Trnci^ent. —Fierce. 


At home. — In Ins own country.* 

Jlii'^hark /* worar than /us If if r. —(Tlti.Sfhpplies pri- 
maiily to a d»)g tluit b.irks a gieiit d(‘al and gives 
one the idea of being veiy fierce ; but. afteV .ill, it 
docs not bile.) He threatens and hlusrer.-., but 
does not execute his threats • 

Jl'or the purposes of neighbourhood. —Qualities help¬ 
ing to ni.iko hiin veiy fiiendly with thofo near 
w hom ho IS living. 

Sohriety of judgment. —(?ool, jnMctioal indgninil. 
This sobriety is oppo.sed to inipulsivenos,. 

Logic. —Reason. 

Which passion^ etc.—Which is not overcome by 
strong impulses. 

Cloud —(V erb.) Darken. 

Good fellowship. —Friendly behaviour. 

Spring. —Fountain, constant source. 

Colony.-t-ilt. colo to cultivate.) A body of people 
who have left their mother country to cultivate 

^ and inhabit some other country. 

* Do not move at all .—Do nf)t go out of their coiuvtry 
to settle ill any other.* 

Jostling. —Knocking up against. 
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2;^4. Trtadn too hard^ rCr.—Never interferes with his fellow- 
countryman Hu as to injure him. 

2.^5. Eoen in the aUivact *—'rinit is worsliip or have great 
' rovcreiic'* for not oiilv nion in a\*thoritv who rc- 
present the law, but tlio law itself, because it is 
law. ' 

„ Tl'ith oihvrfi all around him .—With his fellow- 
countrym(‘n. 

„ There was if time, ^‘c .—The referor.ee is to the Saxon 
, Heptarchy. 

,, The elder race .—The ISritons, wlio, having invited 

the Saxons to eenne ami la‘lj) thoiii to keep back 
the l^icts and Soots, were obliged to submit to be 
ruled altogether l>y tlie Saxons. „ 

,, To ihetr own exhihition .—To their own 'destruction 
as a sepamte and independent nationality. The 
Briton being driven by the Savons into the west 
of Kngl.ind, were content to find refuge in Wales 
and Ireland. 

,, Rose .—Awoke from sleep. 

„ Jog on .—(.Jo on bhovly and (juiid’y. 

,, The union in both ca'^es —Tin* union betw'con tho 
people and (^ncr>n Victoria, ami the «!iii)posed union 
between the jieoplts and the Heptai-chy. 

„ Keen .—(^iiick of perception. 

,, Jn^aisitiue .—Of an iiupiiring habit of mind. 

„ Acquisitire .—Of an acquiring habit, (liven to ac- 

- quiring pv»)perty. 

„ To b‘i the same. —To.be inquisitive, &c. 

„ The inJlrniUits .—Tlie weaknesses of character, 

,, To assist nature .—Medicine is used to help the fiinc- 
^ tioiis of the body to work naturally and healthily; 
and laws are necessary to aid the nature I sense 
of right to maintain itself. ** 

„ When natur , t3'c,-r-When men are naturally so favor¬ 
ably endowed. 
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2JJ5. To leave the people alone .—Infinitive sentence, in 
, apposition to the jifonoun “this.” 

„ A free artiofiy a char —Elliptical for “ allow 

themii free action, a clear stnifc.” 


n 
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A tlear »lagc .—A stage is a platform on ^\h^cll act 'j*s 
jicrform lu a theatre. “ A V‘](*ar st.igt‘.” that is 
to say, a stage from which all the hindrances U. 
free movement aretakdi out of the wav, means 
oiiportuwity tor unimpeded ac^iou. ^ 

Ihe leKn he initiates .—The fewer things lie begins 
tor the people. * 

Emet^mcies .—^Spceial oecasions of difficult}'. 

Onjanizintj. —Arr.mgiiig things ; reducing them to 
svstein. 


I'rirafr (nterprises. —I’ndortakiiigs hy The pco]de 
theinsclvea, not hy the JState , 

iraierloo hriilge .—One of the hridge.s over the 
Thame.s in London It was huilt hy .7(dm lieinii*' 
at a cost of a million of pounds sterling. It was 
^ o]iened in 1817. 

Before ihi ^.—Jkifore thi.s generation. 

Built hif shares. —'J’hc money expended in its erec¬ 
tion was suhscrihed lor hv means of sliaros taken 

u 

by different private jicopJe. The Oovermueut did 
not build it. 


Vrivate spirit .—Private eiiei*gy. 

Hiatus —(A TiUtiii word.) Recognized position, 

A famine, threatens .—(The indicative is here used 
instead of the hypothetical bubjuiictivc for the , 
sake of vividness.) If a famim* should threaten. 
(Parse*“ threaten” as an intransitive verb.) 

Any meddling .—Noun in ap])osition to “ one thing.” 

Emigration is in vogue .—(Here too the indicative is 
used for the sake of vividness.) If emigration 
should be in vogue. 

In vogue. —Popular. 
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aSii Out go swarniB. —Emphatic for “ swarms fro oiit.’' 

„ Trytnnenm —Tins \va.s» the town-hall of a (Irc'^k 

state. It was reinanled as the common Ikituo of 
the inhabitants of the State or cijty. A perpetual 
fire was kept burning here. From the,ever-burn¬ 
ing fire of the ;irytancuin, or home (jf tlie inother- 
.'(tate, was carriiil the sacred fire Aihii-h Avas to ho 
kept binning in the prytanea of her colonies ; and, 
if the tire in the prytaiieum of any colony w«w 
ever cxtiifgiiished, the flame lia^ to bo rekindled 
from the iirvtanenni of the mother eitv. 

Under »tnie qnida ee mid with religious riten .— 
Among the ancient Clrei'ks a colonv v\:is ui^uallv 
sent out Aviih the approbation of the motbor coun¬ 
try, and under the mauageniciit of a leader ap- 
jfrjinlcd by the State. ’ *’ 

„ f ^Make the hazard, of a raft. — Take the risk of an 
attempt to get to the mainland on a raft. 

jSiiWrcf# the rest. —Wenders service to all the othtr.s. 

„ Takes care of nnmher one. —I'.ikos e.iiv* of himself. 

„ —The sea-sho*'.*, Avliich a hurt time 

ago was uninhabited. 

,, Exiendijig-lhnr connexions. —E.\tending thcii busi¬ 
ness. 

„ Up the country —Into the interior of the country. 

,, A company of m^chants. —The historical fact tl^at. 
*tho writer has in his mind’s eye in this description, 
is the establishment of the East India Company 
in this ciruntry, which was a coinpimy of iner- * 
chants b'ading to •the East Iiidic.s. 

„ They need a better dtfenee, d:c. —This is a true descrip¬ 
tion of the condition of the English merchants 
both at Madras and Calcutta. , 

„ A youth. —Lord Clive, w'ho came out to tliis wuntry 

*, as a mere youth; ip the capacity of a writer. Ho 
iir6t distinguished himself at the seige of Arcot, 
and ended with gaining the battle of Hlassey in 



17r»7, from -wliich time mav I'C the establish¬ 
ment of the IJritish empire in India. 

Ot'(‘r thr graves .—()\erjtlic extinguished p«nver. 

Mahm»od and AuramjZidtf. —Uepresentative names, 

• used to indicate 1 he Malioinediiii pouor generally. 

* (Mahmood wa.s the founded of the (inuzni dunsty. 
His territiJiv extended from the (JangeS to the (’a.s- 
plan Sea. Horn 'Jll7, died I'lllO. Auning/clK», 
knowjj. as the (Irent Mogul, belonged to the dynas¬ 
ty of Tiniir. He gri'utly enlarged his dondnifuis. 
lie w.iS the last of the lyiergetio sovrreij^ns v.ho 
sat on the Mogul throne during the 17th century.) 

—My lords. (The eoinnion designation of 
Knglishmen <m the eontjnent of Miirope, nhoarc 
.ill of J.hein Biijiposetl to be “ .My lords.” 

The natives —The peojile of the country in Mhicli 
hf iiappen.s to be. 

Hmstng a eolossus. — { A colossus is a statue of 
a gigantic size. It is uften, however, userl lo 
dcsign.ite ain thing very large, a.s for examph*. a 
eolos^al fortune ) Making a great fortnno for 
himself, or establishing an important trade, or 
sucocoding in any similar large enterfu ise. 

Settng the Thames on fire. —A collooni.'d jdirascused 
to describe any very wonderful achievement. 

Aiifhs .—Mountains in South America. 

Diving-bell. —A hollow i^'.^sel shaped like a cone, in 
i\hieh a peisoii ma\ descend into deeji-water and 
remain there as long as th^‘ enclosed air, continues 
lit to be breathed. 

Timlmctoo. —A town in the heart of Africa, £ar 
removed from all civilization. 

Grubbing. —Digging about, in the hope of finding 
relies of aniiipiity. 

The Pgramids. —(dr. fire, from the shape of 

the p}ramid reseinhling a tlaiiie.of fire, dipering 
to a i^oint.) Monumente existdig in Jilgypt to the 
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preHont time, liiiilt hy the ancient kiiififs of that 
country fe.r sopulcliral and religious purpo&es. , 

237. Scouring over. —Jlitliug on horse-hack over. 

„ The Pampnit. —(Plunil munber.) Niime given to 
prairios in the sdutlicni part of iluenos “Ayres in 
South Amonc':. 

,, Dahotneg. —A Xegro kingdom in Africn, foundeil in 

111’Jo The people h.ave been noted for their 

savage aUa».^-B on the white settlements in the coast. 

„ SmoJeing the pipe of fri/n/hhip —A plii-a'to common 
among the Jndi.iii tribes of North America. 'J'lic 
smoking of a pipe in company with iiMother was 
a token of friendship being establisbod between 
them. 

„ Red —A tribe of Amcricaii 'tndiansj bo called 

from the color of tlieir skin. 

„ Hutting. —Erecting a hut to live in in the Arctic 
regions where the seas are all frozen during tlie 
wiiiter months. 

„ Sometimes failure^ ^‘c .—Supply the verb “h.Tpcns” 

or “ happen” to the nouns foijningtlus sentence, 
Avhich has been purposely h-ft without a predicate 
for the sake of rhetorical effect. 

„ Rut it is he, ^'c .—'J’lie result.®, as above enumerafed, 
whatever tliey may be, are oviing to the individual 
(‘jUalities, not to any State iiifluenco or co-optra- 
tion. 

' il 

,, Multitudinous enterprise. —Many undertakings of all 

kinds. 

„ Proicess. —Skill. 


HELPS. 

AiiTiiiTR n ELI'S, a di-stinguished essayist and historian, was born 
in 1817. 

Hia first Ai'orks were “ Kssays written in the Intervals of Business,” 
'^Catherine Douglas” atrngedv, and “ Kin^ Henry the Secohd,” 
' < an historical drama ^‘Fric.ida in Council” waH imblishcil in 
1845, anil its^scqucl, **Coiepinion of my ..lolitudc,'’appeared some 
years after. All liis works were publisbeit anonymously. 
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After kA\ing taken his R. A. at Catnltiidtre, he ontercfl the Civil 
Senlco* blit aft« I some yoais in* letircil to his estate irmf Ri- 
• ftliop'd Wnlthnni in tlai^p-hin*. There he |»ublislH‘il his greatest 

viork entilloil " The Hpanish t'oiKpicst in Auitsiicii, and its 
Kelations to the Ilistoi} o^Skneiy.** 

24 J. Qw,lilies of a moral nafure —KlfinontHof clifiractcr. 

j, A-pote^tf charm .— A powcrfui^ppoll or infliionce. 

„ Entanglements. —T(‘iii]itutiuiip, pcrpluxitioi^. 

„ In the most worldly sinse .—In the pcnsc of pros¬ 
perity und ivpiitsitioii. 

» Of error .—Of making a inistako. 

„ Coiiiluces.— Helps, ‘ 

,, Out respondf nres .—Tho jioints in wliicli goodness and 

Avisdoiii resemble one iiiiothor. 

„ Are It pn'fjftunl exercise of the faculties of ihosc.^ 
' Ate ton-stuntly e\ereising the minds < t those. 

„ And a dtep ini(rest^ SlC .—And where the heart or 
/ moral nature of a man is intere^led, or feels ati 
iiiterost in these quest ion*-, the result is that the 
under'-tamling or iuti'llect of tliut man is belter 
cultivated. 

Exciiemeut .—Tndueement to improve on(*’a mind. 

,, Girt about .—To gird, is to make fast by binding ; 
hence, to surround. It then comes to mean, to 
equip or to clothe.) Kquijijied, clothed, armed, 
furnished. “ Knowledge bem*! girt about with 
poAver ” means, that u man’s knowledge gives him 
power. In the s<imc way, a mair.s goodness of 
cliiiracter makes liim wise. 

,. Principles —Right rules of action. 

„ On the sea of action. —(Metaphor.) “ Into ciremq- 
stauces ” when every body is acting all around him 
and he is compelled to act for himself. 

„ Witliou'^ rudder and compass .—(The metaphor of a 
f “ sea of action ” is here kept up. A man beginning 
' business, is like a i-Iiip putting out to sea; and a 

man going out into business tvithout proper prin¬ 
ciples to guide him, is like a ship that has no rud- 
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der to gpiiide it and no compass on board to indicate 
the direction in which jit is going. 

244. They are the lest results of siuJy .—The best thing 
t a man fim got !i:< the’fniit of his stndy, is not the 
mere ucoiuiuiI.Ui'mi of knowledge, but thc^acquaiii- 
tanee wilh t^iusi nnuciples which will bl‘st guide 
hiN conduct throuj^n life. 


tt 


245. 


19 


The facts, i^'r.—'I'he ciroimiblances that happen to 
a man vor^'toftcMi 

Jlojieful .—Thjit 1 “, his temperament or prevailing 
disposition shoiUd bo h6poful. Ho should bo full of 
b('pc, iiiul not too u iuly to expect disappointuiciit 
or to dispaiv. 

To^e his hntd .—flet confused. 


JVishc^-fjr —(I’.vrso as one word.) '-A participial ad¬ 
jective. 

The calm and the hopeful. —(PafL.o “ ca^m ” and 
“hopeful” a.s nouns) The quality of calinncss 
and llie quality t>f hoi)efulncss. 

JProoide ayain^t. —Correct. 

r'nfil it IS aetuuUy xcanted. — Until the moment arives 
wlien it i.s iK*ccs.'>ary that some decision should be 
come lo. 

IBc within call. —I5e ready. 

. And dors not Judye so much. —What is necessary to 
f enable a man of business to come to a decision on, 
ano' point is iidt so much that he should he able 
to form a faultless judgment, as that he should be 
'able to tclh from present circum-tanccs what is 
likely to jjinpjicn hereafter^ and so make up hisT 
mimi what to do. 


fJot technical .—^ot belonging to any particular 
profession. 

Something like unicersaUty .—A course of study, that 
will embrace all khids oi subjects. * . 

^Various* classes of fucts .—Facts belonging to all de 
partmenfs or branches of knowledge. 
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24“), MetftpJn/sirnJ .—Apportaininj; to Ur* scioupo of the 

• mind. (dv. nt'ter, and tmixm' Aris¬ 

totle luivin^.llivady sj^L'iit his hest x'oar.s on ph^xirs, 
' or the scienco of initur.ii hoilioh, lio turned after 
•wards (jnHn) to the subject oF tlic mind.) 

,, Si^ffon the transition from. —^lakc it ea.sy to pass 
from. 

24G, Tfie world. —Active life. 

,, JRemofe from. —Having little di/eet heading upon. 

,, Can he wov/m info. —Can he made to help one mother 
80 as to jjroducc. 

„ Bacon. —Sec note on “ li.icon'* at ]>:ige 2J.3 of tin* 

te.'it book 

„ 0, JfT .—A 'langcment of his thoughts. 

,, Grasp .—Mastery ; thorough undenslaiuiiiig. 

Glrrn ont. —Disclosed. 

JIis purposes.—The aims he sets before himself in 
his writing. 

„ Anything of human interest —Anytliing that alil'cts 
the welfare of men generjilly. 

„ To form. —To shape ; to fit. 

„ It is not howeeert&r. —This .selitenee is elliptical. To 
complete it, add after Die Mords studying It," 
some such clause, as—that is of principal imjiort- 
nncc." 

„ Our student. —Such a student ai that of whom we are 

spc.iking. 

, Koi a “/«// man," d’e.—The rofcrcnco in the quota 
tions is'to the well known aphorism of Bacon — 

** Reading makoh a full m.in, vriting a correct man, 
and speaking a ready m.in.” 

„ Digests. —Suminarics. 

■ „ Order of their following. —The order in which they 

ought to follow one another, 

„ Jxude. —Crude, imperfect. 
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7?»/ si‘c/t a renalt .—By the dcvelopnient of method. 

„ Developed. —Brought out! 

• 

„ This will he one, —The man who Wfll ho .ihl? to 
8])oak to others wit it moat profit, will he "the man 
wlio ha-^ aeqIIjibed iJiLihod in the urrang?rnent of 
hiu thoughta. 

,, Fluf^ncy. — {h.Jlfio to flow ) Ease of expression. 

21:7. * A cJoxp repetition, &,c. —In litercomjietitious such 

* reuetitions uretivoii'edwas inaLiiii; tlie st\le lie.ivv 

* • 

anil inelegant But where clearness and preeisii'ii 
are of paramount importance, it is not ut'cessa'V to 
try and avoid ryjietitions. 

Gonsu t^nmte .—Perfect. 

ISijeufnher him .—Burden him ; make it diflicult for 
him to act. 

Stout* —Brave. 

A distciplined imagination .—An jiimjcination a*ta&- 
tomed to he controlled and nut likely to cany 
him away into iinpraeticahle undertakings 

Hie. slrtngth of rtpofte .—The c.nlmness and rostful- 
uoss of the mail who knows that he stromr. 

The^italitg .—The power to live. 

ShouJ^ he .— He should he. 

Will endow him with diligence, ^'c. — Will make him 
diligent, &c. t ^ 

Seguiitites .—(•* Reqiiisife ” is properly an adjective. 
Here it is a noun in the plural inmibei'.) 'J’hings 
requisite. * 

All the rest. —Patience, courage, calmness, hopeful¬ 
ness, &o. • , 

^ran8latfd.-^(L. tranf across, and latum to carry, 
oai-ried across ) Turned into. 


>> 
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KINGSLEY. 


CiiAKT.Ks Kin(tSi.ky, a (li^inrriiislipd uovelist and psitayUt, was 
born at llolin Vicar<i{jf, Defoiislihv, in 1819, At tlio ajje of 
fourteen, ho lifiMiiu' a of the ll<>vd I)erv\ eiit Colcridtfe, 

anil iiooiT fifter^^ariN wont to C.iinbridf'o, whoro ho ili-<tin- 
^{iiishcd liinihelf in (’1 -i4sk"i and m.ithoinutios. In 1842, ho wa:* 

,minted I'lir.itc of F.v rsh'v, in IJiamjisIiirc, .'tnd, soon after, 
hUL'oecded to tlio livin''. About this Time, he miiri'if'd u d.iuji'h- 
tor ot Mr. (fronfehl, nioinbor of P.irli.iinotit for Tiiiro.<nd (ireat 
Marlow. Ili-' first writinj^a were “Villttife frennons," “Tho 
Saiiit’.s Tra^fcdv,” and “Alton Look'’ His priiioipnl works 
were “H'^iatni,” “Westward Ho,’ and “Two Years 
Anioiij' his niori*important reli;'ions wTitin^'s arc ‘‘The Mes¬ 
sage of the < hiiioh loL.ibourhi^ -Hen,' “iSoririoiis on ^iTtioiial 
Subjects,’ anil “Sermon! for tlie Tunes.” lie wrote also for 
Fi user’s Mci;.'a?iiie, the " Vorth Briti'«h lloview,” ami the 
“Fiftjolopipdiii Britaiinii-i ’ Vinnni; his latest efforts was a 
Picfuoc 1(1 an Illustrated Fidituni ol Bniiv.ins I'llji'nin''' Pio- 

glOiS.” 

2jt. Ari9(r —A town in Soiilliorfi I^tu, on the 

const of the I’iicini*. 'I’lie c.irtluiunkc jit Aru n bc- 
Lnni on the l-itli August, imil continued till thif 
iDth AuLTiut JSOti. 

,, Thr /llu'tli'frfctl rondofi —A ueohTy |onrn.il 

puhlUhcd in lAniilon, contiuning pictures :ind 
** illustration'^ of sceiujs and events of current intoi- 
csl, and likenesses of men of mde, 

,, Mothers — children. —Nouns in ap})usiiJun to “people.’' 

,, Answer ifou that. —Answer you that tpiestion. 

% 

„ A child of God. —As God is the Father of all men, 
every person is, in that sense, a child of tiTJil. 

• . • # 

j, Clererer .—The ^comparative d('grc8 is used to suggest 

the comparison between men and the loner am 
, nials. ^ 

,, Ape. —In apposition to “unimal." 

„ The nntjjiral science .—(The abstract put for the con¬ 
crete.) All the TKitiiral sciences, lhat is, the 
RcienceiWhat treat of the various objects in nature, 
such as botany, a.stroiiomy, geology, physics, 

* chemistry, Jtc. , 

,, Hcstdes .—Adverb qualifyin^j “know."* 

16 
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‘2r)t. Lady Why. —(Povfconification. A spirit of inquiry 
the dotsiro to know the reason of things. 

Somewhrre .—At Houietinic. 

„ Thint. —Desir- 

There .—An ovt‘!'imation. 

j, I think. —The* .^erb expresses an ojiinion, not a cor- 
tfiiiity. 

,, Sard .—Severe in my judgment. 

„ Staking .—(TJie noun “ htake,” wliieh is really only a 
» jjurtieipial fijrm of tlie verb tostick,|iV(q)erly 
nieaiis any thing that is i^tiuk or fi.ced in the 
ground. It is used metajdioricall^ to signify a 
risk, ii.izard, or wager, which is hOinetlnng jLved or 
employed to'answer an event. Herico the verb 
“^to stake,” means to wager, to risk ho .lethiug on 
the Ji.appeiiing of a certain event.) Risking. 

„ While they ought; to have known .—Tho allusion here 
ih to the fact, that eartlnpiakcs of the most violent 
and destruot'vo kinds are of frerpicnt occ,urreiieo on 
the western coast of South America. Among tho 
more recent earthquakes nuy be mentioned the 
eartlupiake that destroyed s»*veral towns of (^hih, 
in ISlio ; th» earthquake that destroye<l the city of 
i'liniana, in Vciioznela in 1853 ; the earthquake of 
1854, 111 which San Salvador was overwhehued 
vritii a fourth ot its inhabit nits; the earthquake of 
1850 that reduced Quito to ruins, 'and the earth- 
ruakeiiL in which the city of Mendoza was 

destroyed. 

„ The parable.- -A parable is a fictitious representation 
of something real hi life, and always has a moml 
lesson attached to it. (t di tiers from a fable in 
this, that the representations of tho. latter are of a 
kind that cannot possibly take place in real life, 
such as conversations among different animals, <&c. 

255. Jh-aa-you-Ukes .—A fancy name intended to desig¬ 
nate peoiile who like to act according to their 
own pleasure. (Poi’se as a proper noun in the 
plural number.) 



The hurning mountain^ — The volcanic mountain, 
such as Vesuvius, under which stood tho ancient 
Roman cities of Hftrculanonni and Pompeii, which 
were suddenly overwhclint'd hy the hui’uing lava 
which pouml out of the centre of tho uionntain iu 
one of its eruptions. 

The top —Of the moiuitalii. * 

Slag. —The lava or ni.it.ti.r throMui uj) by a volcanic 
mountain when it is in oruptic^n. 

Especially iffhey —(“ The> ” Inis for its fintocodent 
“any one.” (Tr.iimyati<':ilJ\s this is iiieorroct* “An}' 
one” Ix'iii^ ill tlic ^il1;:llhlrininiher, oiiglit to have 
tlfL* singular pronoun “ In*," 'fhe plur.il j)ronunn, 
however, is in very foniiiifiri use. 

M.\^iy a y(''^r .—This use of a plural .'yl jeetivc before 
a singular noun is i(li«ni)atie A'arrtjus explana¬ 
tions of thi‘ idiom h.iM' been atteinjiti^d. The 
mistake lies in siqiposmg. that the word “ a’',is 
the indefinite aitiele. It is not. Il is .a co’'ruj)- 
tion of tlie prejiositloii “of,’' as in 'J’lmnias a 
tlceket, which properly is T^olna.^ of JJecket. 
So here, ‘•many .i year ” really means “many of 
year,” that is to say, “many of tie* space or period 
of tamo called year.” 

Madam Jhnr —(Personification.) (,|uestioningB as 
to the manner of things. 

That he did not intend, drc. —A noun setftenco in 
apijositiou to “ one thiin^.” 

Hough fashion. —Rndc Av.iy, 

To quit .—To leave the house. * 

Spanish Americans —S*paniards,*wlio have for many^ 
generations settled in »South America. 

Landlord of landlords. —God. 

To quit.-^To leave the place. 

The Andes. —A chain of mountains in Southern Ame¬ 
rica, 

Become.- -Might become. * 
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2 r>.")' JS’ot ovrr-good —(This is a sort of eiipliuism, in 
Avlnch the idea iiitciniod to bo conveyed is clothed 
ill a softenc<l form.) Not too good, that is, bad. 

„ Hie fastfm part. — The eastern coast of ISoutb 
America. 

„ Thvir nwn land.' -South America is called *heir own 
land, because they left the parent country many 
generations ago, and adopted this land as their 
country. 

„ A pm'adise. —A hcautif'il gardtii, (The name pri¬ 
marily design ites the (larden of K.deii, in which 
our fir.st jiarcnts, Adam anil Eve, were placed. 
That garden is supposed to have be cii jiorfcct 
lu its beauty ; hence, any place tliat is particularly 
lu.'turiant in its beauty, is called a paradise. 

„ TrecMis woods. —Timbers of great value in the 
extensive forests. 

/ 

„ Drugs. —Substances used for medicinal purposes. 

„ liou^dless wealth, in one word. —In one word, bound¬ 
less w'ealth. 

„ Amason. —The great river o? South America and 

the largest river in the world. It extends about 
4.000 miles and drains an area, of tw’o millions 
of srpiarc miles. 

. „ The old world. —The Eastern Hemisphere. 

250. Instead of being what they have been. —Instead of 
these gifts of Grud being allovred to be waste. In 
stead of being the neglected gifts they have been. 

„ Hie voice of Qod^ &c. —Noun in apposition to w’arn- 
* • 
mg. 

„ Find out that. —Find out Airhat makes earthquakes. 

,, Try the very simplest cause. —Let us-try and see if 
the simplest cause we can think of will fully ex¬ 
plain earthquakes. 

„ Think .—These dots following the word 

“ think ” are intended to suggest to the reader, 
that tuere is silence immediately after, this word 
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is spoken, time being here allowed bj the speaker 
to enable the child to whom he is speaking to 
think. • 


^oG, Flash —A small vessel ill which gunpowder is kept. 

„ Siill more. —Particularly. 

„ Boiler .—.Metal cylinder in wlpoh the Avater is boiled, 
that furnishes the ste.uu by which the engine is 
made to go. 

,, Explosion. —Bursting. 

„ Hartford BriJ^e Flat .—A flat is a shoal formc^l just 
beloAV the surface bf the water : an j’Atent of land 
t^iat has risen up, like a sand hank out of the 
water. This Hartford Bridge Flat on the sea- 
eoa.st is ot this descriijtioci, and is the result of 
#’oh‘aiiU ‘0 action. 

257 Charles Selic^n .—A fomedian. 

„ Pyrenees .—Mountains that separate France from 

•Spain, 

„ Polished Toch. —^V\\QxocV had been polished or ren¬ 
dered smooth by the constant flowing of the water. 

„ Poured .—Hiis for its subject “stream.” 

,, Large enough to turn a mill .—Mills are common in 
Kiiropc and elsewhere for the grinding of corn, 
4 &e., the machinery of w'liich is set in motion by 
a large ivhcel, which stands in the water of a fast- 
flowing stre.ira or river, and which is ftrued Ijy 
the force of tlic current.* 


„ liox .—A kind of tree. 

„ Musky .—Like the smell of musk. 

„ Spring air .—Air of the season know'n as sprincr, s<» 
calh|^, because it is the season immediately after 
the winter, when the new leaves spnng forth, and 
the ca«th is once again clothed with green. 

,, • ' Boulders .—Loose masses of rock. 

* ^ 

„ Hepaticas .—The namfi of a plant more conflnonjy 

^lown as liverwort. . " * 
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Little stars. —So called from the shape of the flower 
of the gentian. 

Gen.'ian, —The name pf a plant. 

Azure. —Blue. 

Silver firs. —A ^variety of fir, so called j:rom the 
silvery appciiiance of the foliage. 

Sau'-edge —J'ldge, lik^^ I’lat of a saw, “which is an in¬ 
strument with tooth used iu cutting wood. 

The head of the vatleg. —TIic'» further end of the 
valley when the mountains closed in upon it. 

Cones — Pointed peaks. 

f^tri/m snnie .—(Parse “virgin” as an adjective) 
Piu’o, uiituuclicd snow. 

Into thiiair. —Tt would have been Equally oorroct to 
have said “ in the air,” novertholess the shades of 
meaning in the two expressions are different.* 
“ Sovou thousand foot in the air ” Avould mean, 
that that height was tlic station these cones of 
snow occupied. “ Into the air ” means, that seven 
thousand feet was the hoigljt to wh.<-li in ihoir 
upward progress they had reached. 

'Fade —Has for its nominative “ side«.” 

Uegins the dream. —Suggests or causes the dream. 

Clnieker. —(Comparative adverb.) More quickly. 

Tiih driver. —The man who drove the travelling 
couch. 

The secret. —Tlie reason why no one would say that 
it was an caY'th(|uuke. 

Was out. —^\as disclosed. 

Limestone. —A kind of rock. All mq^rhlc is lime¬ 
stone, though it may be of diflerent colours. 

They were replaced by Instead of the lime¬ 
stone there was granite. „ 

*'Oranite^ — An igneous rbek, so called, bccan.se it is 
the resiht of fusion^ by the internal fii'c of tho 
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earth. It is composed of three different kinds of 
, rocks or minerals, (juartz, feldspar and mica. 

258. London Jiridffp. —The iiiyne of one of the bridges 
over tjie Thames in London. 

„ Abfirdeen .—A town in Scotland. 

5159 . Never in granite. —Lccjause granite is a much harder 
rock than limestone. 

Cold sprinijs. —Springs giving forth c;»ld water. 

Hot springs. —S})rings giving forth hot water. 

Chemical sails —Alkaline orvaifliy substances*com- 
poundoil witli an aci<l IMio kinds of salts differ 
sicAn’diiig to the kind of rock througli A\hich the 
A\ liter Hows. , 

As 9 ‘it liftei it up. —Cranite forces its.wfu' in a state 
of fusion tlirungh the eaidli’s crust, ana so lifts up 
what it meets with in its way. 

77/e rock above it —The limestone. 

Jets —Long .'<hoots of water, 

* I'he fc/i'i man of old. —(‘'Of old’’means, “of old 
times.’ Parse “old” as a noun.) The prophet 
Jeremiah. He is called wise, because ho had gain¬ 
ed wisdom by studying the will and the w'ays.of 
Clod. 

“/i5 is of the Lord's merciesf &c. —This^s a fjuo- 
tatiuii from the Bible: scq Lamentations III; w.22. 

• * 

On hoard a ship.' —“ A ” is not the indefinite article, 
but a corruption of “ of.” On board of sbi\i. 

The steeples —(A steeple’is a tuiT^, ending in a point.) ^ 
The BteepFes of churches where the bells are usual¬ 
ly iiubg. 

Quaintly enough. —“Enough” is here*used merely as 
^ • ail iuiransitive.) Very quaiutly. 

Slam .—A violent shutting. 

Timbers* —Plahks, boam^, '(&c. 
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25‘J, (Used in the singular number, this word 

conveys the idea of a condition of fear j used in 
‘the plural, it moans occasions of fear. 

„ Dock-ketpers. —Men 'engaged to keep watch at the 

docks, which are deep trenches dug on the bank of 
a river orontthc side of a harbour, in vdiich ships 
aye built and wht'rt^ they are put iu for repairs. 

„ Xiverpool. —A town in the north-we.st of England, and 

a place th^thus long been noted fpr the building of 
* ships. • i- 

„ * The earthgunkoi in 18(5,0.—This earthquake was felt 
through the western portion of England on the 6th 
of October 1863. 

„ Eock down, —Rc^ck houses until they fall. 

„ What a town looks like. —L ike »<i l o o ks. 

,, "Darken .— (Metaphor) Render soJTOwful. 

„ ilddp. —Turn round and round. 

„ A teetotum. —(A cliild’s top.) Something like a top 

which is twirled by tlie fingers. 

,, BUliard-halls. —Ivory balls used, on a Ldliarci table. 

„ And that. —Tlio last one. 

„ The end one .—Parse “ end ” as an adjective. 

261. Ilou must watch Madam l[ow at work on littU-and 
common things. —\ou must w'atch how little and 
'^common things are brought about by Madam How, 

„ EaK\ —Of unusual occurrence. 

„ Solomon. —Kipg of Israel, and son and successor of 

King D£iv\1. He ascended the throne of his father 
at Jerusalem in 1015 B. C. His reign was an emi¬ 
nently prosperous and peaceful one. He Avas noted 
for his wisdom. Hied in 075 B. C. 

„ A fooVs eyeSy ^c. —This is a quotation from the 
Bible. The passage will be found in the bqok 
' ' called the Proverbs' of Solomon, chapter XVII, 
verse 24, 
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J/* he saw. —“ Saw *’ has for its object “ wliich.” 

About his feet. —On tjjie ground around him. 

The The sweeping up. 

The oJfiiSg. —Tliat part of the sea that is at a good 

' distance from the shore, and where there is deep 
waicr. • 

Comes —Has for its subject, “ a mighty wall of water.” 

Sweeps —Advances with sweeping^motion. ^ 

Quays. —(Pronc/Uiicc kees.) A bank formed toward 
the sea fur the purpose o£ loading and unloading 
vessels. 

Carryiny great ships in. —By “ in ” is meant inland. 

And on to the land. —Parse “ on ” as an adverb. It 
Ikls the meaning here of “onwards.^ , 

India-rubber. —This subst.ance is also know'n as ca¬ 
outchouc. It is an elastic gum, and wa8*fir8t in¬ 
troduced in Europe from South America in the 
year 17oS. • 

- Would rise out of the water. —Because air is lighter 
than water.* 

Basin or tub —Containing the winter in wliich the 
ball had been placed. 

Imprisoned. —Not able to make its escape. 

Chasm. —Croat gaps of splits. , 

Bush. —The subjslifcs of this predicate ar^i “steam,” 

“ gases,” “ hot water,” “ mud,”" “flame,” “ strange 
stones.” 

All signs. —(“ All” docs not qualify “ signs,” but the 
“ steam,” “ gases,” Ac., above enumerated ) All " 
(those things mentioned above) being signs. 

The grecASr boiler. —Not an actual boiler, but the 

* space in which the steam or gas was conflned. 

The strain is eased —The strain becomes less. 

All before it. —Every tiding that is fn its way. 
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Pape. 

2 G;J. Jis worJc fresh done. —TIic effects still recent. 

„ The * how* of them. —(Parse “how” as a noun in 
" the objective ease governed hy “ understanding.”) 
The manner iii which they h.ippcn. 

„ May set ynur hearts at rest on that point —May he 
sure that sudi a thing w'ill never happca, 

,, Go'es hack. —In pc^-it of time. 

,, Devonshire. —A country on the south-west coast of 

England. ^ 

„ < The Severn valley. —The extent of country along 
which the river ycvcrii Hows. 

,, Cheshire.— K)\\m of tlie western oouutics'of England. 

„ Laneas\ire. —A . maritime country oF England, 

stretching along the bay of th^ Iri.'^h JJhaniiel in 
the north-west coast. 

„ , Long before man lived on the earth. —It is one of the 
facts cstablislied by the science of geology, that 
■^le earth existed and underwent many marvellous 
changes, ages and ages before man Avas created. 

„ Tilting. —Lifting up of one side, so a's to niovo the 

layers out of tlieir horizontal position. 

„ Layers of rock. —Hooks sjiread out one over the 
other. ('J'hc rocks that lio in these layers, or 
strata as they aie called (which is the plural of 
V stratum), were formed under tlie action of water, 
and arc hence called aqueous (L. aqua water*) 
rocks. ^Wiey were formed in the same way as the 
, layers of sand on the bonk of a river are formed, 
one lying ^ver the other. Those layers in process 
of time hardened and became the strata of 
rocks of different kinds that arc to be met with in 
mountainous regions. ' - 

„ Ttamsgate. — k sea-poi*t town in the, county of Kent 

in the south-east of England. , 

I' ^ 

‘ The earthquake force.^ —Parse “ earthquake” as an 
adjbcthc. 8haky. or trembling force. 
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263. Crust —The superficial substances of the earth are 

• called its crust. , 

,, Sandsf clajfs^ ibc. —CJonsistiiij^ of sands, clays. (Parse 
thcscaiiouns as being in apposition to “ ground.” 

„ CCinjs. —Species of earths. 

. ,, Samh^ claj/Sf chalJc and mnds* again. —This enunic- 
ratiou is given in the order in which these sub¬ 
stances occur in iiivcrs one above the other. 

,, Clags, soft tiwiestoncs and clays again. —The same 
remark as abov<.* ajijdies to Jbhc order here giffeii. 

,, Bujfars —(A bnff is a concussion or the striking of 
one body against anoT,hcr. And a buffer is any 
tiling, wlictlier a cushion or ajijiaratus witli springs 
go as tOfiii.ike it yield, which is ])latfed^between so 
aii to 1)0 the first to bear, and so to break tlic 
force of, tJio knock where two bodies come in con¬ 
tact. Tlie round iron plates attached to springs, 
which may be seen between t>vo railways, break 
the force with Avhidi one carrhige AvrmlA otherwise 
• knock against the other. 'Fhese are called bujTers. 

264. Bolster. —A jullow or cushion. 

,, The steam-powpr. —-Tlie volcanic power within the 
cartii. 

„ Fens. —Low, marshy lands. 

,, Norfolk and Cambridgeshire. —Eastern coxnties of 

* England. • 

,, Sandringham Hill. —A hill in Norfolk. 

• ,, Sea-shells. —The shells of anin^ls that live in the 

sea. ’ , 

yt Above ^igh-water mark. —Above the highest point 
of the beach to wlii -h the sea rises. (Animals, 
living in the sea. would not leave the sea in order 
to go up on land to a place above the highest line 
to which the sea rises. How is ifthen‘^ese 
shells arc found above jthis line ^ Because there 
was a time when the (and was lower and the place 
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where the seivshclls arc found was not at that time 
, above the high-water |tiark.) 

And how .—And I htw^e hhown you how. 

Gullies. —(’hanncls or lioJlows worn oUt in the earth 
by the flowing of water. • ^ 

Lio€. —(Adjective ) Alive ; living. (Pronounce the 
i long.) 

Pholascs .—A kind of small insects. 

I 

.Boring inlo.—^Malkhig holes into). 

Pcaf —A substsiicc between decomposed vegetable 
uiiiiter and completely black vegetable mould, 

AVd otffT.—Grazeil npon. 

Oiant ojren^ tL'c .—In the old geohigic eras before man, 
the ekrth was inhabited by aninutis of gijf.intu; size, 
altogether different from the kind of animals that ‘ 
- now inhabit it. 

3Lammotli —An extinct specie-s of elephant, thickly 
covered w'th hair. 

Gravelly bottom of the sen .—lied of the sea compos¬ 
ed of gravel. * 

One stay. —One stale or condition 
Solid-seeminy earth. —E.irth whieli seein.s solid. 
Heaving. —Moving o]) and down. 

/» One. —God. 

Ye»*erday .—-Jlhist time 

Peruvians. —The people of Peru, in South America. 
True. —That^^s true. 

Time. —Objective case, governed by the jiroposition 
“at” understood. 

ARNOLD. 

Mathfw Arnolu is the son of the celebrated Dr. Ar/iold ol 
Rngby. II« wjis lorinerly Prcifecsor of Poetry at the Unm-riitv 
of tixford. He has wntlTiii .several books, the teiidcney df 
most of w^icli has been to encourage free-thinking in a modi¬ 
fied form. f 
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iZit'* du Fauhoargh M^tmartre. —A street in Parip. 

Imposing. —At tracti ng attention. 

Ooof" each other. —One alwvo the other. 

Ont^ best schoolrooms. —The sclioolrooms in the best 
constructed Fiiirllfeh school. 

Ventilated. —A ired. 

Had weather.- weather. 

Hanged ,—Placed in orjer. • 

2'lteJitlings —The furniture. 

The crucifix. —A rcjire.scntation of the cross on which 
d£‘sua CMirist was crucilicd. * 

Must. —The •figun^. of a person in relief, showing the 
head and shoulders. 

The Emperor. —The late Frnperor of France, Nanolooii 
HI. 

Ornaments. —Noun, in apposition to “ crucifijc ” and 

I “ bust.” 

Adjoints —The name given in P'rench schools to a 
subordinate m.mtcr who is joined to or associated 
with a superior. 

Primary insfrucfion.— Elementary instruction. 

Certificated —To receive a certificate of qualification 
before one i.s entitled tck take up th<i ofiice of 
teacher. * 

The municipalities. —A municipfdity is a bddy of 
men appointed to manage the ^^airs of a town or 
city. 

The departmental council. —The council whose duty it 
is to look after the dep.artment of education. 

A/o»t<ors.—Senior pupils in a school, appointed to 

, * look after the other pupils in the absence of (ho 
master. * ' 

The lower section —Of th^ school. 


17 
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270. On a "par .—Equal to ; on a level Avitli. 

„ l^ot 80 good. —W us iiotr^o good- 

„ The arithmetic in pArtivular being in gonerah —Parti¬ 
cularly the anthnictic being genei*dlly, &o, 

I 

Apprehended,^ 1. nderstood. , 

I 

„ Tire information.— 'I'hc knowledge the pupils possess. 

]KyaLisii AND Ekenoit CirAiiACTEnisTi(;s ; Enriioy oP 
Intellect and Flexuiilityoof Intei.lhct. 

„ ' The moral sphere., th-c intellechial and spiritual 
spheres. —P>y llie moral splicre. ismccUit, moral con¬ 
duct, that IS, conduct in respect Uo right and 
wrong, lly tlio intelloetu.il sjilicro, is meant, the 
activ ities of the intellect or understanding. Hy the 
j^|)iritual sphere, is incaiit, tho!?o higher thoughts 
a‘ud feelings that have rcd'eiencc to realities that 
are upprelimJed by our spiritual nature, 'fhe 
writer applle«. the torin “spiritual” to will, energy, 
hiul such mental qualities as are neither strictly 
intellectual nor distinctively moral. 

** I 

„ Fruitful (fualiltes —(iualities 'Ihat prodm o many 
good results 

Genius. —This word is generally used in iho sense 
of siieei.il mitural aptitude. Sir Jc'fhu.i lh \nolds 
however, for e\.mi[*le, maintained that drudgery 

» WtOa genius ; by wbich he meant, that any man 
^ 9 ould gam sucecss in .any department of intellect, 
who onl;j applied himself to it with persistent 
. industry and energy. 

„ At all. —P^v'*se as an adverb qualifying “ eminent.”. 

„ Openness of mind —Candour. 

Fleofibilitg of intclligrur .—( Flexibility—L. Jlecto 

” to bend—means, readiness to bend.) Intelligence 

that readily bends to any subject?. There arc some 
minds that can be interested in, and can 'piirsuo, 
BOipe subjects, but cannot bend to others; but a 
man vflio h.as a flexible mind, is a mind who can 
turn at will to anj subject and master it. 
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Udi^gnle. —ScmkI back. IVliiintain that genius belongs 
to tho moral nature of a man and not to his intel¬ 
lectual. • 


Its prohnhle ihvr* of Huroi’nitftd atflvifg. —The 

{lirectllon in Avliich it is lao.st likely to succeed. 

Impoi'f 'olions amf foilivgs —in tho object]\c case 
governed by ‘‘indicate.” • 

In tins apltorc. —That is t«j mv, when genius develops 
iutelloctii.illy' i 


An a fair. —Atnattcr. 

Poet rtf .—(tJr nuiKe ) 'J'he creations of 

invagination. 

Shahspvitre .—As representing^ the poi-tie.il genius «)f 
tile Ku^;li^Jl n.ation. 


Tlie livfht‘*l rnirfi of H-ii itrr—Tlui ingditcst poiiil 


to whieli .‘'Cieiiee e.in t.ike ii mm, is to create in 
liim the power ol inventing iliings. 


A fftcnltj/ of tUcinahon.--{L. (liim a ^maI.) I'iie 
power of telling befon liaiid wliat v\ ill take plaeo 
under certain e<>nditions, .and Inaiee 1 bo power ot 
iidanting fneans to an en«l uliieli it is fbre.secu will 
rivsull. Thus Watt invented the steam-engine 
by 1 ns power to foretell what ef[\‘Cls would be 
juodneed if ho pud eertain fmees into a given 
relalion to one another. So with all ijiveutoi-s. 
('file aiiLicnts ino.iut by divination, the vi.spir.itiou 
of a god.) This pnwca of creating iy the world 
of science conv.sponds to the ^fower of imagination 
in poi'try, that creates new scones andL circum¬ 
stances \ ., . 

h'cicloH .—As re]ii‘e.<ent]'ng the sc/entifie genius of tln^ 
English i»eo.)le. (*Sir l.^aac Newton, the greatest 
id English jihilo.sophei’s, bom in 10+2, and died 
in 17:17, was the discoverer of Llie doctrine of the 
“Attraction of (Jravity.” This pnncijile forms the 
foniidatioii of the Newtonian philosophy, and is 
treated of at length in hi.s “ riiilosophire NaTairalis 
Tiiucipia Mathemat^'u.” He waS appointed Mathe 
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matioal T’rofessor at TaniLridgc. In 1704, he 
published his “ llcliections, lie fractions, Inflection,s 
• and (.'olonrs of Jnj'hif’ which whs trunslatccl into 
sevortil Ifp also A\rote a trcatiac* on 

‘‘Ancient C hroinilou:y.” JIis modesty, notwithstand- 
inj' hi-? fJfi’eat ^:l;Ierliilio attainnienis, \\h'> apparent 
in the foJlovin^ wor<Is spoken on his doatlihed ; 
“"I kinav not wie. f nia'; appoar lolhe world ; but 
to myself, 1 soem to Inivo been only like a bov 
i playiiij' o<k llic sea-shore, and divcrtiiij::; myself 
ill now and tlien lin linj' a‘smoother pebble, or a 
prettier shell tliau or. Jnary, whilst the j^reat ocean 
of tiiilli lay .dl undiieo\und before mo.” 

■J7L D'manth (UkI nisiitfs iqion .—These verbs have for 
tlieir subject'th.it energ}.” AVhat that em-rfry 
dennwids and lu.sists upon, alvivc; everc' Lhinjr, is 
freedom. JMeii must he li*ft free to exert them- 
, selves ill ain direution they please j otherwise no 
i^enius will ever bo developed. 

IntUipendiuae —>Joun in apposition to “freedom.” 

„ J^rcsPripHon and routine — (Tn tlie •' biective ease 
.^'overned by tin- ])repO'>ition “‘of.”) Indeoi ndence 
of, i. e , freedom from .lufhorit ', from presi-nptioii 
and from routine. “ Pre-scription ” (L preb before, 
juid .sr/vAtf to write,) is any thiiijr wiitteii dow.i be¬ 
forehand for giiui.ince or direction, lienee, rule, 

,directions. “ lioiitino” (])ronounce rootetn) is used 
in the sense of a regular and uniform coui'se of' 
practice. « 

„ As it wnV/.—^(Subjunctive mood, from the verb to 
w ill) Ay*it pleases, 

,, Authority. —Noun in apposition to “ standard.” 

„ Academy —(Tiic academia was a jiicce of land not 
far from xVthcns, oiiginally belonging to the hero 
Academus, winch wais adorned with palm and oUve 
^ plantations, and woiks of art. Here Plato'need 
* to teach.) An ,aisbci<ation of artists for mutual 
improv&nent. 
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271. As \ne have iteen. —Tho allusion is toSliakcHpearo auu 

• Newton. ^ 

„ lieqtiisHes —(Noun ) Things requirwl. 

,, The nfpiiie of f/ukkness, &c .—Have concern with, imi 
flcpcmloiit on quickness of uiiiul, &r. 

m 11 Quiehieu of mimi. —Quicku(*ss in untterstaiiding 
things. 

,, TlexihtUty of hUeUiyence, —llt'jwlinoss of tlio ipind 
to adapt itsetf to ddrerent subjects, and be eriually 
iutcrcatcd in them all. 


n 


• '} 
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Method of ei'ohition. —(L. e out, and t^oli'o to roll, to 
»j|K M out or unfold.) 'fhe mannrr of opening out 
or \M»iking (mt the muin.jdoa in an intollectuiil 
A\ork. 


Pre(ut>to>i —J'Aactness of language in description. 

The peoportions —'l’hL‘Telati\e ini]>ovlauee to be given 
to the se\eral ideas whhih, comliiiusd, are iiitenaed 
to make up the intellectual woik, • 


Jutefleefiiitl work ,—-A work of tlv intellect. (Snub 
lor ex.iniplej as Newton’s l*riiicipia, where the main 
principle enforced is tlie centre of gravity, to 
which all other departments of knowledge are in 
ditleivnfc proportions made subservient So with 
any of Sh.akspearc’s great plays, or Milton’s I’ara- 
diijC boak Ac. 

Upon them .—Upon quicknesi; of mind and flexibility 
of intelligence, i 


Are most eomnimiieaUe from ^(h’orm, method of 
evolution, precision, proportionrelations of the 
part to tho w hole,—these things are inot>t easily 
eoiuiimnicated, that is, tauglit, hy means of the iii- 
tellect&al work itsell', wdiich shows these things in 
itself) ^Ablo to bo eommiinicate«l or taught to 
, others from their seeing tho intellectual work 

itself. , 

* 

The infeUeetual performance of ^-The way in 

which others set about tbeir intellectual work uhoii 



they hav(i any Thus, many a Litf'r antlior stiuly- 

^ ins' the “ Ibrni, method of evolution,” &o., < f 
great authors that have gone before, uhose “ in¬ 
tellectual work” is olLcii taken as a nioflel on which 
the “ .nlcllcctual work ” of later \m iters isoon- 
stiT.eted 

The f/ifia on they depn}<h —Tlie ((uiekiiess ol! 

mind and HcMhiiitv of intellif'cnee ^Ailjlout which 
“ there ea.nn.l he form, method (if evolution,” »fec. 

, Shorfeommy. — Defect. 

'Enemy —e« and rr^ry;* w’ork ") rnherent vigor 
of thouglit, 

*• I 

The fi}>t thimj .—The ehi(‘f thing. The reason uhy 
the ([iialities R])oken of are .•'aid to ho more iin|iort- 
a'lt In prose than in jioelrv is, fhat thofo must al¬ 
ways ho more of the logical and did.ietio element 
ill prose than in poetry, whicli is mainly dependent, 
not on logical reasoning', but on the activity of 
the imagination. 

Tf^ifh. no f art!(ular yiftn for these. —W’ilh no special 
natural aptitude, i. e., no fju’ckness .uid dexihility 
called “ gifts ” (becauae they are Huppo^ , to have 
been given by Clod to some men when Jle crcatetl 
them, and not to have been .lequircd) ‘"for.” i.e., 
by means of wh’ch, ‘ these,” the requisitea 

^ above enniner.ited, may be accpiired. 

Apjp^'ftprudcd.—ad to, and ono’s own. 

Kr. aj^pioprier*) Turned to one's own use. 

I 

Cannot ^Qh'not be acquired by another per.son. ■ 
One matPa method, &c.,may be learnt by another 
man. provided this latter has quickness of mind 
or flexibility of intelligence; but one man cannot 
acquire the genius of another. 

Our nation. — Tho English. ^ 

lU spirit .—Tho spirit (as distinguished froin,. the- 
inhelleot) of thq English nation. 

In the qualities ofy^nius than in the qualities of ?«- 



ieirignice —Tn on^iniihty and tliaii 

in mere quickness and flexibility. 

Of siiinf' riffOKr. —Posscs^sinj^ some vi'jfour 

Jiiit hy HO 7nrnns —Tint \\lio is by n<» means. 

Ilf. hitt rcrsr .—When be \vriti\s eoi-se, that is, lino.s 

^ • t * " 

written in [joetidil mo.isiivei 
Tmpttir .—liender detective. 

Canvof. f^rjf}’him.n'lf 4"^’—(^mnot, express ,what 
lie really uwits to exjn’cs-. 

If crsonnyo —Peivon., ■ 

Jty I hit of ,— liy means of; in coir'OiiuerH'e of. 

Oriqinohty. —1’lie jiower of oH;:iihainir or jirodncinsy 
new tb(jii;^djt'?. 

Moi'Puffnl 'Die manner in wliitli tli(‘ ,uitMS follow 
one aimilu r. 

X//w'l/VotA-—Coiistra J lied. 

Impotent —T’owi'rlcss. 

i 

The distinctiee support (f prose .—The Mpocial moans 
on which prose comjii.wltion is dejio.idnit for its 
eflect. 


l\rAX MlJLLKIt. 


M 'X MuM.La.— ^ living .author and well known oiii*ntalist. 


Tiii-i LiI'E of ^ 

Bmhlho. —n’he founder of the religions system 
known as Bnfldhism. liiu^dhism was long the 
prevailing religion of Tiidi. According to Sn\ 
William .Tones, it was introduced into this eoinitry^ 
ill B. r. lOOO, although many jieoplc, who have 
•studied the question, incline to accept the tradi¬ 
tional account of its introduction by (lanttima 
or (Jadsima about 11.0. 500. A feud having 
arisen between the lliiddhists .and Brahmans, the 
former were expelleil from the greatei* part of 
of Hiiidoostau. Bu|ldhism, liowover, remains the 



prevailing religion of Ceylon, Cliina, Japan, Bur- 
mah and otlicr parts of Asia. Buddhism is aij 
. esBentially moral .systAn ; it has little or no ritual, 
and its chicr doolrincs are,—that there is pain, 
that pain is caused hy desire, and that })ain can 
only be (.nded by Nlrmna ; hy which v^ord anni¬ 
hilation IS siiiMpi to b(* meant. 

Spiritual rehitiomh p —'I'he relationship of a dis¬ 
ciple. 

c* ** 

Knlintripa. —Hindu society is divided into four great 

• cla.sscs oi- castes .—^I'lie Brahmans or priests ; tho 
Kshalriyas or warrior ehi'-s ; tho Vaisyas or mer¬ 
cantile chias, and the Sudras or servile edass. 

Ddtrs, «Cv.—That is to say, lUeldha was not so <‘alle<l 
till the later period of his life. (Parse “ dates ” 
as uii 'intransitive verb. “ 

Tc marry him. —(This verb is somotirnes used as a 
tiansitive verb, as when a man is said to marry a 
vvyman. And it is also used in a causative sense, 
and moans lo cause to marry, as A married liis son 
to iPif daimliter ) To make him man v. 

n » I * 

The faitire heir to the throne. —Siddharlha 0 / Bud¬ 
dha. 

Jbor reflection. —To bo able to consider the matter. 

'The royal suitor. —Siddhartha, who is so called bc- 
liauso he was suing for the hand of the princess. 

Uajyp kstj —AfaiTiagcs understood 

Problems. —Difficult questions which have not been 
'settled. / 

Lyre.—k stringed instrument, like a haiqi. 

The iBue man. —Any pci’son who is wise. 

Jiest. —Best from change. ^ 

Briny liyht to man. —Teach men what life really is. 

I 

—^’reo from the coAstant changes of condition 
incldentiA to human fife. 
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Melancholy^ —(Or. melas bkck and choh bile, black 
bile ) A gloomy state of mind. 

SpccuUitiona. —Inquiries , 

tlio verb to retain.) Fo11o\\gts. 

'Decrepit .—Worn down with ago. 

Jiahl. — He Avas bald. 

lient on his stick —Leaning on bis slick. 

Is there mmdhing pieuitcr — h'’ tliis couditiou in 
wliieli be appears owing to something peculiar. 

Obtuse. —Blunted, duil 

Is def^aled by .—Is overcome by, i.s made to yii'ld to. 

Into.eieafcd. —(^I’lio (Troek wojrd foxon i.s an arrow, 
and as arrows in ancient warfaro used to be 
poi.soued. toxteum came to mean pdison. To 
intoxicate ju'operly tln'reforo means to poison. 
Tbe word is usually employed to losing one's right 
senses under the indiuvec of spirituous liquors or 
such drugs as opium, A'C. Metajiborically, it 
mc.ins to excite unduly.) A person is said t«» be 
iiiti>xic.iLcd by his youth when he is unreasonably 
concciled about it. 

Prey —Xoun in ajqiositioii to “ I.’’ 

Parched. —Dried up ; suffering from intense thirst. 

Pier ,—A fraoio on which the dead are carried. 

If these could he made captive for *.vcr. —If old ago, 
disease, and death could li’e mip’*isoned, so that they 
should not be free to go about and attack men. 

Men dicant. — Beggar. 

Ou\jardly .—To all appearance. 

Subdued ^—Quiet in his manner; not noisy. 

Vestm ent. —G armeu t, 

> 

Austerity. —Severe self-denial as to bodily comforts 
and ease. 

; ^ * 

Devoler.—OviQ wrho devotes himself, eiltirely to re¬ 
ligious duties. 
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Faifnion —Ai)iiniil iltsircs. 

/it/trinff from the world —Hfxvirj'' notliiu^ more fcj 
do with woildK Im-iiiess or amuriemeiits. 

I 

Ilioutu Thi^iint/—A Ihiddhist. pm-st fironi Oliina, who 
tnivcncd - 1 - India dminj^ tdic rlu'ic* of tUs ith coii- 
tur}’. * • 

Apulf/f' —Olio will. I illidiaWrt iVoin .'lUfl deiilos tlni 

i'.iitli. 

JChihomfi' —?W‘«rk out tlio doh'.iJs oV. 

0 

Uc&ltiln‘ —hc^oiid itu.isuro mtruiiciriij 
tlu' iiiiiid 

7V i)i tin h'll'fjn't —Jh'iiiaiiU'il lUu^'rLiiii 

Thnio ojl the Ijolr, —I’rf’il.'-ul to hi' Ijijiiiid 1)\ 

Cun>(i‘i‘ihih't' orrunnt —Xiooiiiit iimmIii-Ji « hi ooi’ur 

rciici's coniici'trdly thlJow ouo anoliur in hihtori* 

‘ I'.il oiil'.T without any s^yns. 


T[UNTI':!l 

\\nii\M nrNi''U, i.i II, .1 ini-mlii'i «iV tin I 'i'ii f'u il Sir 

MCI tlo I'l tli“ iiiirl'll of “ Aiiiiuh «' Uui.'il I* iind hub 

Iji'Cii riii; igfii li>i hiiiiio tinu' ou it (Jazi'.n-i ut‘ lintM 

iJS7 '/’no r/f u re/lyfifi —'I'hi' pi nod ol liui'; i opi'o'-outcd 
hy two ifOJii'iatjuii.N of ijioii. 

V w 

,j I'Jn'jlidi historicu<^ K )''.—Thib is a nik-otioii on tho 
, Miilois ol’ J listoih's of liiiiia, vshicli iis pci'foctly 
inst. J3atl,losjud the fatos dynasties ure i'lill;;' 
aesorihi'd*, hut llioro is littlo or mo iiiforuuition 
, rcjTiirdiiu; the great masses of tlio people, their 
coiulitio.’^ii:c , 

„ A nrrLn of oIkhU the CompmnjH chtrUr — 

This ehartor was a A\ritti’ri perinihstou g^veu by 
the Crown to a certain body of London Merchants 
to trade to the Last Indies, 'i’ho Cunipany ro- 
ceiv'ed its charter on the IJlst Decomhor, IbOO. 

• * IbSo, a liviil Company was formed and charter¬ 

ed ^hy Cliorles J. *Tlie two united together in 
1C4U. In 1057, ^'roinw'cll renewed their charter, 
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which w.is confirmed hy Charles Tl in lOfil, and 
atfuin in IHOT. ]n U>9f, the East Indisi tnwle was 
thrown open, Imt in J(I98, a now Conijiany obtained 
a monopoly in exchange I'or n loan to (jovornintMit 
ot €ii,O(>U.0i)O. In 1702, the old and new Coni- 
jMiiies anmli'i'.nnsitcd and fonned flic “ Cnitcd 
('oinpaiiy of Merchiinta of Kni^land tradiui' to 
tile K.ii't Indies.” In 1781, a Ihurd of Control was 
erected to retjulcic tlie civil and military goverii- 
nient of tlie (himpaiiy’s tcrn+6ncs The con'mer- 
ciid cljaractcr of tlie Comyiany was abolished in 
1S,».5; iind ill 18.o8, the (lavommont of India 
was finally transferreil from the Company to the 
^ (’roAvn. 

287. Starthmj miUtifn/ twplnils, —In aliiihioii to tho many 
Teniarkahle eompaigiis and b.itllcs th.it mark the 
history ot the iJnli'.h oeeupation of India. 

„ An occurremc .— Tlie famna* of 17d9. 

„ Mill. —James Mill, horn 1772 ; d'od 182(1. He was 

the author of a “History of llritish India,” which 
was completed in the veiir 18lS. Tlic knowledge 
and ahililv hlioAvii in tliis work led to his hein<r 
emj)loyed as head of the Correspondence Depart¬ 
ment of the East India Company. 

,, The recent Famine ('ommissioitrrs, —The mini reeent- 
ly .appointed by the (Joveniinent to einyiiirn into 
the caus(“< of the famines that liave, within the 
last few' years, afflicted tin? Morth West 'i^rovinecs, 
Soiitlieni India and Bengal, 'flic last famine was 
that of 187o. 

„ 7Viij! didanee. —This distance of^tinic. 

„ Faint speck m the horizon of our rule. —This is fi.aid 
ill allusion to tlie fayt, lh.it that famine happened 
such a long time ago, that W'c have no di.stinct or 
detailed information rtspecling it; just as an ob¬ 
ject is very imperfectly discerned ond appears 
very small when it has left our immediate neigh- 
bonrhood, and appears only like a dim point in 
the distant horizon. (Metaphor.) 
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287. Horizon. —The lino at which, to tlic eye, the sly 

and earth sccm to moot. « 

,, In ih' conicmporary records —lii tlie records of the 

time when flip famiiio actually occurred. 

„ The hey to (he 11siory —The principal fact^hy means 
of which thoWiistory of Bengal is tg ho uuder- 
sUtod. 

,, Planes tn n new liijht- -1* Aptaiiis in a new way. 

288. ^ Broad tnicJcssoJ' JcitoJafion —fTho.so'v.iSt portions of 

land that wn sec in tliis foiintry lying waste. 
* Uninh.abited :uid nneiUtivated. 


M 
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39 




31 


M 
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11 
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The Loii'tr Vniley —'I’he v.illcy i»t the (.i^inges, i. c, 
lo\\»'r llciimil, '' 

Unfolds ihc, svffA'ings. — Kxplains what the sufferings 
weyc. • • • 

Jmmemoriid. —Time out of niemorv. So old, th.it * 

to 7 

*the time when they began cannot bo remembered. 

T'orms and usages —[lal)it.s, inodes of cultivation, 
iriAiiner of living, practices, <V*o. 

Hisonfanized and fra/nnentary - lb'an.7Tiin'';e<l •and 
hroki’ii The peojde were tlfcroiighly disturbed 
in their old inodes of life 

TUvoIo d —Brouglit out, 

Uatt ruled.— Tla 1 previiilcd. 

AJ^ect the Covernmenl rental.— Dimiiiisli the amount 
(rf revenue that the (lovennncut derived. 

Xo'VT? r.*?.#—OflRppi's in the different districts who 
wrote rojircHciiting the condition of their several 
“distri* ts. / i 

lLead'qu.arter^—T\xo .scat of government. 

The Dr7^flf.-T-That part of the countiy through which 
th<* Ganges discharged itself by many mouths into 
the sea 1'he shape is like tbatiof the Greek 
letter a delta; hence the name. 

m^he whole south-east of Bengal —The people through¬ 
out the Bguth-east poftion of Bengal. 
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Thp. Jirr\q<iJ Cuunpii ,—The Council aftaclicd to flic 
Govfrunirnt of Heiftfal. 

To Mtuirns ,—To send griiiii to Miwlras wlion tlm 
])Oopli! were in want. 

On Inrtje arair. —In large fiurtptities. 

Cnhimftom jin’diciioii —Foretelliug-j of a* ealnjuity 
approaeliing. 

Q/fi' rit/lif .—ns ii noun ) IV'oplo liolding otliec' 
umlor the (loveniiijent. • 


Mr. Vrrclsf .—He suecjcedc'd laird Clive in tiiegovern- 
nipyt of liengal in tin-\iMr i7*>7. 


1)1 Council .— In llic Ueng.tl Cyniicil. 


JBchccxl ill*' numhon tohcchitflifoncufrinniu -.— 
Hi'liev<‘d tlinl IIjo disfre<f> Wiis •'iieli as to itiako it 
tti remit ."Oiiic piirt ol’ tin* revenue ; lint 
tin*} lifid no idea that ni lad it w.ia dej^ipiiliiling 
the eoiuiti'V. 

,, VoUcy lowurtlf^ —Treatment of. 

,j Ilivl ilis'ihUil from pay my. —Had rcndeml nnahle to 

v^y- . , . 

„ Tcmpuriny remlxsion^i —Of rent Tliat i>. to .say, in 
times of delieient harvest, the peojile wi-re allowed 
to pay siniiethiiig loss than the prt>])i*) anyiuiit of 
« tax, with the understandiiiL' 1li.it they -'hoiild 

make up tlio diiTereiice nftenvaris. 

„ Advances—Oi money, to the cultivators, to enable 

a them to j»urclia.se seed for tlio i-’xt crop, 

„ Tsolafcd insf alters. —Solitary instances here and I here. 

„ Selirf-mmtsnreit. —fParse “relief” as an adjective ) 

Measures adopted with a view to give relief. 

„ In the letters home. —In the loiters written to 
I* England. (Par*c “home” as in the objective 
’ case governed by “ to i’ underatood.) ^ * * 

5, On a sadly inadequate sfetle. —Not ^inough to re¬ 
lieve the distress. 


18 
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289. Mussulman Minister of Finance. — k Kazf. 

„ ^ Fu^ the distress, tj'c.—Jfut the distress beo.ame greater 
than the Government officers in the district 
thought that it would bt‘coniG. 

„ Fatheiir .—ToKchiTig. 

Fldntiful. —Fruitful 

,, Pnrneah. —A district of Wcstci’n Bengal. 

,, 'lo appreciate —(Literiilly, tO|. attach a proper price 
to.) To form a pitipcr idea. of. 

„ The local administration, kr ,—Tlic imperial firman 
of 1705 eoiifr-iTed ou the (Company, itho hcwanw 
f)f IJeiigal, lictwu* and Orissa ; biit Clive commit 
tt-d the mistake of estalijishing a double system 
i',f govoi'iiTueiit, by which, nlth'ough the real jiowor 
was in the hands of the English, the administration 
Was iiomiu.dly vested in the Nawab, in whoso 
name tlio revenue was collected, and jhsticc ad- 
•jniuistored hy native olticors. Marshinan, in his 
Hi^^ox•y of India, says, on this subject ;—“The 
donhle government established hy (''li^e, attcr tho 
aci|iiisition of the Dewaiiiiy, though regarded first 
as a niastor-i>ieco of policy, soon proved to be the 
curse of Jloug.il. It combined all the vices of 
a nat'vo government, with all tho confusion and 
mischief inseparable from foreign interference. 
The management of the revenue, wliich included 
the' entire adhiinistration, was in the hands of 
native agents, who were snbj*'ct to tlio supervi¬ 
sion of tho British resident at Moorshedabad, „ 
but hia/control was merelv nominal. There w.is 
no European functionaiy in Bengal convei-sant 
with revenue details, and the zemindars were at 
liberty to make their own tei*ms with the ryots ou 
the one hand, and with the trea'Hiry on the other ; 
in every case it was the interests of tVe State 

^ which suffered. 

\ 

290. lU capabilities. —^WKat extent of crop the country 

was able to yield. ( 
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Every consultation .—The recoftl of what transpired 
every time the Council met to consider the state 
of the country. 


Apprehension —Fears. 

Mi'^hly colmrp(h —^Exaggerated. 

The question .—Tlio matter to he conbiilercd. 


This misconrepfion —Tin’s mistake in supposing that 
tJ)e diffieiill.y had roferenoo merely to realizinn the 
revenue iiistvfad of taking nn-ans to prevent the 
depopulaljon of the country. 

Ecticent —Not connnimicative. 


Siclf-Honianwh —Kei'ping their thouphtM, wants, and 
all matters that concern themsi’lves to theraselves. 


Ei’trusiful of foreign ohservntiou. —ISiispi^uious when 
thev Mild a loreigii nation observing them. 

I/O O 

Tad in rn ify. —S donee. 

liuffle. —1) isturb. 

The emotional part of his nature. —The emotions ol 
love, liiite, hope, fear, <fcc. 

Is in strict sultjection —Is not suffered to disjilay it 
self. 

Resenlmeiit. —Anger. 

Passion —iStrong love. 

Reaches ds vlimax. —Becomes stinngest (Or /■//- 
wtia?, a scale or ladder; indicating ascent stop by 
step. 

Is a mystery. — Is concealed. (7^Iie refercn(^*e is to 
the inner or women’s iip.'irtme''its, occupied by thc^ 
family. 

European courtesy. —Courtesy as practised among 
Europeans 

St fling. —Intensely hot. 

Seed-qrain .—The grain that is kept for the purpose 
of being sown. 

The Rurhar.—ThQ court of the Nawab at Moorsbe- 
dabad. 
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291, A iorrfnl.-^(A stream tliat rniia down with great 
violence. Met.iplior) Vast numbers of people 
eafiferly hastening to the gi*eat cities. 

„ Pestilence ^—An cpidcinio an<l mortal disease. 

„ GI tiled throughy ^‘c. —Passed o»i from one mute to 

another. 






it 
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Vice) egof .—The Nawa'- was the viceroy or repre¬ 
sentative ill iieiigal ol tlie Kmperor of Delhi, 


Aliitfs .—Men .f'liijdoved in loyul palaces in oriental 
countries, wlio sue dumb. (L nmtusy silent.) 

Interment could not, —Tlie dead bodies eould not 

be buried fast eixai^di. 

^ f 

Scaveiigtn's. — Pcj^uiis employi'J to clear tbo .street.^ 
of a city. 

Revolting .—Disgusting ; tlnit atiwln'ch llie luind 
revolts. 

Alangled. —Distorted. 

Festering .—Corru|itiiig, rotting. 

John Shore .—Sir .John Shore became Goveriior-tJeu- 
eml in I79;j (Kf)i an account of Ids caieer iij 
country see the Hislorv of India ^ 

An eventful ettrerr .—A eareev full of important 
events. 


„ Sensitiveness .—(^biiclvness to delect. 

„ Premontlorg - -Warning beforehand. 

„ Flal^pruted. —Worked out or prepared in all its detail, 

„ JELis most historicol net. —The act by which ho will 
* be inosst renj^onbered in history. 

„ Of ca.’itern s^'rice. —Of the time of his service in 
India. 

,, Non-qffeinl deserijdion. —Description* by a person 
w'ho was not an otticer of tlio Gov^imcnt. 

„ Metrical .—Kecordod in metre (measure) or verse. 

'-..John Shore’s jmetry^ 4'*-—This is said in allusion‘f,o» 
the iact^ that iu poj'try a man's imagination ofteis 
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tempts him to say things that are a little boyoiul 
the actual trntli, 3»thing which ho would not do if 
he were describing same thi)]g in prose. 

Memoryeye. —(J’ersonilication.) The eye of memory. 

Fej,l. —Ravenous. , 

UmnoIcHted. —(Participial adjective qualif^’ing “they,” 
i c., the jackal, the vulture, and tiio dog. 

Their prry. —The dead bodies. 

Trace. —Desenbe. , . 

Memory's pa<je. —Memory fs’suppoacd to have a hook 
i’i which every thing is rccoriled. (Personification.) 

Fff'are. —Rub out. , 

Ofyristian Immunity —The humanity, or kindness to 
iiii'M taught by the religion of Jesus f'hrist. 

The menniny of the worihy d'c. —Men have now so 
far learnt to be helpful to one another in times of 
pc.stilence and famine, that the terrible distress 
tliat used to accoinjiaiiy these tilings in ancient 
times is not suffered to o\I >1 now. 

The falter term. —Famine. 

Regime —(Pronounce re zheeni.) Order or .state of 
things. 

Coloured. —Exaggerated. 

Pages. —Representation. 

Strained. —Stretolied ; o.xjfggcratcd. • 

Govr —The ancient capital of Hcngal. which wa.s 
depopulated smd abtuidoncij aimiit fhe year 15(50. 
It situated on. the confines of hcngal aiTd 
Beliar, and extended along the hanlis of the (lan^ 
gc.s» It was aiiorned with splendid Imildings, and 
had a stone embankment along the river extend¬ 
ing o^er fifteen miles. It uii.s a pestilence that 
helped to depopulate it. 

Appalling ^ectre .— Fearful ghost. 

Threshold. —Outset, bAgiiming. 
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21)2. The Hindu metropolis. —(Gr. nutter mother, and 
polls city; the mother city.) Gour. 

„ The'historian of Bengal. —John Clark Marshman, 
whose “ History ol" Bengal ” has for many years 
been a popular class-book. 

„ Averts —(L. a ^rom and verto to turn.) Turn away ; 
a\{oid. 

„ Endemics — (Ctt. en demos a people.) Diseases 

I that preva^Uimong a peoi)le, and* that arc attri¬ 
butable to local causes and |feculiarities of season. 
(Distinguish between an eudon.icand an epidemic. 
The l.atter is a disease which does not arise from 
local causes and is not confined to pariidalarseasoK.su 
or climates.) 

„ Court oj^ Directors. —A body of ^len wlv? had the 
direction of the affairs of the East fndia Company. 

,, Had swooped (hum upon it —(Mct.aphor). The figure 
is taken from the action of a large bird when it 
descends suddenlj' down from tho air to seize on 
some prey. So fafliiiie is rejn-esented as a bird of 
prey descending suddenly upon the people of 
Bengal, 

„ IVke scenes of. —The events that had happened dur¬ 

ing. 

„ Phantasmagoria^ —The jiictnres of a magic lantern. 

293. Christmas eve. —The day before Cbristmaii day (24th 
December.) , 

„ Generous. —L'.trge, alnindant. 

„ Mihfai'y stores. —Stores of food for the troops. 

■ „ Apprehemion fm \—Fear on account of. 

„ Jmrease. —Fruits and food, produce of tho earth. 

„ Less favoured provinces. —Provinces where there had 

not been such a good harvest. 

„ Intensified. —Made intense or severe. 

„ * 'High prices had *-High prices had prevailed. 

Billed ” in this ccnuection ia used as on iutron- 

-#'v. ^ 
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sitive verb: but in really it is even boro a trans- 
• itivc verb, liaring for its object “ market ” uiider- 

stooil.) ^ 

293. Deficient^. —(Parse, as in the nominative ease, in 
nppoaiiion to “ notliing,” and coming after the 
Verb “ hud been.” 

„ Materially, —To any great extent. 

„ Nature. —^’hc natural fertility of, the soil. 

„ She .—Nature. • 

„ Attest. — Prove. 

„ A sihnt mill deserteil province. —A province that had 
lost its population. 

M Officially .—By the officers the Govornnicnt. 

„ Tlie deaths'^oere returned —The reports or numerical 
statements that wore made (returned) as^ to the 
number of deaths, showed that the pro]K)rtion 
was. 

„ Pacleet after packet. —(A “packet ” is a ship engaged 

to convoy packages, letters, &c., from one country 
to anothet*.) Ship after ship went to Kiigland 
from India carrying letters containing details of 
the famine. 

“ indeedy whatever may ie, dec. —<(\rark in this sentence, 

' the sudden transition from the past to the present 
tense. The inference is, that the writer at tlie 
time w'licn he w’as writing had the Vjttcr, he is 
speaking of, before him.) 

„ Whatever may he the subject of a communication to 
^ begin with. —Whatever may have been the subject 

contained in the first part of a letter such at this 
time from liengal. (The wrords “ subject to begin 
wdth” must parsed together as tho predicate 
of the verb “may be.” 

„ , Communication. —Letter. 

„ It seems —“ It “ has for its antecedent “ coinmunica> 

turn.” 
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To slide, —To pass easily, and almost unconsciously 
into. , 

The ijreat topic of the day. —The famine. 

The doy.-^Thr rime. ’ 

Adverting. —(li, nd to and verto to turn.) ^ Koferring 
t(i.. 

Mortality —fl’liis Avonl i.s used in more than one 
sense. SornetiuKis it inc'ans lic^bility to death; 
somctimis It deiiotcis death itself; and sometimes, 
as in the text, it denotes the d|^1Jj|i of grout 
numbers. ' 

De^ierhon ,—The leaving of their homo#in search^pf 
tood^^ 

/^yoAj.- 7 -Ciiltivators of tlni soil; ti^iants of,.land. 

The revenue farmers. —Tlio men who took a farm of 
‘ the revenue collections. I’hey A\ore a sort of 
middlemen to whom the (Tovernmont farmed or 
leased out the collection of the revenue. 

To fall out of tillage. —To have lands left unculti¬ 
vated. , 

The Commissioners. — (Ij. com. with ai d mitlo to -end. 
Men sent to do a certain work.) Men a|)])ointed to 
ascertain fioni en(|uiry wliat the extent was of the 
desolation that iiad hecii caused by the famine. 

Tearfh. —(Noun, from the adjective “ dear,” which 
ijieans rare, scarce.) Scarcity. 

Warrm Hastings .—The second flovernor of Bengal, 

' wlio assiimcfl oHieo in 1772. (For particulars of 
his career, 'see tlie ^listory of India.) 

A progress, —A journey. (I’ho word is generally 
applied to a journey of state, such ‘as the Gover¬ 
nor of a province would make tl^irough his juris- 
distiction, or a King would make through his 
dominions. 

« 

Aggregate. — (L. ad to nnd grej? a herd or flock. A 
gathering to.) Total amount. 
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291. nisforic timea, —Times of which wc have authentic 
histoiy. (Prehistoric time’s are the times (^rej 
before any history \fas written, and of which, there¬ 
fore, ^^e Lave only tr.Ktitioiis ) 

For Boino yeara Asaistiint, Soerctary ih the Furoigai Department 
of the Government of liiilia, uinl the aiillioi ot the tr.irishitiona 
from the ^Jnliabhaintn and llama yana, and of “Fnily I>'i'enrd8 of 
JlriU'<h [n^iu,' “A History of fndi;i Vroin tlio e.irliest i^cs,” 
" The Gcographj^ol' Jlerodotus,’ Ac. • 


The Kajasuy v of Yujiuishtiiuia. 

294. Hajaiu^n —A royal saerifice made by a king in the 
presence of hi.s tribuiary princes. 

„ Ynjihiahlhirif ,—One of the heroes of •fb '4 

rui, the great ejiic ]i(»om of India, lie Avas the 
eldest of the i*and:i\as. llis detonniuifLion to 
coU’hratc tlie sacnlii e <‘f the horse excited the 
jealousy of the Kanr.n'.'is, the other hi’imeh of the 
. lunar Hue, and, having been teinjiied into play hy 
the chief of Hie lvaura\’:is, he staked and lost his 
W'if(5 and hfk kingdom, and'was forei’d to go into 
exile for twelve veal's. On the exjiiration tif this 
time, be dciu.iiided back his kingdom Hugtiii.iporc. 
This was denied him, and the g-ii’at battle of 
Kuru-kslictra was fought, Avhicli is stud to have 
lasted (igliteeti days. Victory <leclared itself for 
Yudhishthir, but when be* beheld the Vattle-field 
piled up with the slain, he resiflv^ed to retire from 
the world. The Avar of the M.-diabharat is supposed 
to have taken place in tiie 12t.h century B. C. • 

„ I^andavas .—One of the tAvo branches of the lunar 
race. , Cousins of the Kauravas. 

„ Duryodhana —The chief of the Kauravas, 

„ l^he Mahnrnja. — Yudhishthir. 

„• * Shishma .— The grandfather of the Pandavas. 

, 2 )rona. —A priest. 
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2!U. Drupada .—A neightjouring king. 

„ J)rf*'ipadi .—The common wife of the Pandava bro 

thers. 

„ Sisupala. —A Hindu king wlio was slain by Krishna 

„ Krishna —A scion of the royal family of M^uttra, on 

the (hinges, and Hie founder of a kingdom at 
P.varka in (»uzerat. He is the hero of the Malia- 
bharnt, and was denied after his death. 

„ Jiahirnmn .—^The founder of a kingdom of which 

Palibothra was the capital. ^ 

29r>. Thr limhmnns —The priestly class among the Hin¬ 
dus. 

„ Thti Ksliatnifas .—The wairior cla^s. ’ 

„ The J’aisyits —The morc.mtilo ehis.s. 

„ 31ie tundras. —The servile class. 

„ I^draprastha .—The ancient name of the city of Del¬ 

hi. 

„ VeiVe hymns .—Hymns taken from the Vedas^ one 
of the sacred books of the Hindus and a compihi' 
tion of hymns, prayers aud ju’e'ccpts. 

Vyasa .—An ancient sage, sup|*(>se»l to have I* n the 
compiler of the *• Vedas” and “ L'uranas,” and the 
founder of the Vedanta school of Phdosophy.” 

This City of Ayoduya, 

290. Ayadhyrr ,—This '.Vas the ancient Capital of Kama, 
aud the people of the solar race. The place is 
’ the same ps the Ajudhya near Fyzabad in the 
province of Oudh. Oudh is the same word a:. 
Ayodhya. 

„ The Uamayana .—An epic poem ceK-brating the e.v- 
ploits of Kama, king of Ayodhya, who was after¬ 
wards deified by the Hindus. 

„ Site. —Situation, place, spot. 

„ The Indian peninsula. —HindoStau, which is a peuiii- 

sulii. 



Is Mffhly significant of. —Is a strong proof or indi¬ 
cation of. • 

Aryan invasion. —The‘Aryans or Iiido-Europeans, 
^ivho ‘sL'ttlcil in the Punjab before times of which 
,we have any historical rpcord, gradually pushed 
their conquests soiitliward and eastward into Hin- 
doshiu They probably took many centuries to 
do this ; but they ultimately succoedccl, aiid^,lrove 
the no*!i-Aryau inhabitants •into the mountains 
and forests. (The Aryans were origina Uy one 
tribe, occupying f'entral •A^ia. 'VVhou they se¬ 
parated tlujinselvcs, some went to form the na¬ 
tions of Eu)'t>po and tdlu-rs overran ifindostaii.) 

Hamayuna. —The sc'c^ud and later epic poem of the 
•IIjiidus,»celelnMting the exploits oi 

The Goyra. —A river in Oudh. 

Bhih —A wild race inhabiting the mountains and 
forests of Malwa, Mewar and Kandcsli, and in the 
Dt'oean to tlie north of Poona In former times 
tlicv were iiotoiious for their tlcprcdatum. 

Almost a dlanlc. —Almost uotliing, that i.'<, there is 
scarcely any record of the early history. 

Bishi. —All inspii’ed sage. (The ItiKhis abound in 
Hindu mvtliologv. 

Brahma, —'rho creating god. 

The national epic —The Rumayana (callet^ “ national’^ 
because it belongs to tlic UinAiis as u nation.) 

The pemlinr dfity. —Brahma. • 

Authentic. —Reliable, tme. 

Brnhnwnicnl e.vayyrrations —Exaggerated descrip' 
tioiis so commoidy practised by Brahmans. 

Pro/hs^.—Excessive. 

Bard. —Poet. 

Rounded roofj. 

BesjpUndent —Shining ; gaudy. 
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TJie white lotus —The water-lily. (An aquatic plant, 
< 9 ., a plant that gro\V3 in {aqua) water.) 

Drove the white lotuses femn the bees —The wind blow- 

a V 

* iug upon the flowers .and making tliem roek on 
their slender steins made it ditticult for' the bees 
* to Hottle down upoji thorn. 

Coy. —-Afodest, shy. 

. Brilliant, —Kright-colored. ^ 

jReJlectioH —Shadow. 

Likt’ reecrentin!pvpils.-^{y\'*y\ro simile ) 

Dn etplors —Toaohors 

Amnracnfi —Tlie city of the* gods. 

Indrn .—The god jirosiding over the TTindn ^‘caven. 

Twanyivy —(OnomutoiMria.) ^’ho word to “ twang ” 
is taken from the houiid made by the bow-string 
when it is dr.-iwii and then suddenly released, 

VcdiC hymns. —H\mus taken from the Vedas. 

Moat. —Ditch, 

The eiyht-points of the unirerse ,—The north, • '►rtli- 
cast, eas-t, houtli-i ast, south, south-west, west, 
north-west, 

2'he bett of riee. —The be.st (kind) of rice. (Tiie 
phrixse is elliptical) 

‘The sacrificial fire. —Tlic Are on the altar on which 
unimalb sluKi for bacrifice wore couaumed. 

Vedanga. —That six auxiliary branches of saered 
science, ^iz.. sileshay or lailes of pronunciation j' 
Jcalpa^ or religious ceremonies; vyaTcaran^ or grarti- 
mar ; chhandas or prosody; jyatish^ V** astronomy; 
and niruktiy or the interpretation of the obsolete 
words occurring in the Vedas. 

Arrogant. —Insultingly proud. 

Malevohttt.-^{\t. malus barf, and volo to wish.) 

' Wishing evil to others. 
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' 2!i8. Tarnished 'Ornaments tliat liad lost 

, their lustre. 

2i)9. Chandalas. —^Tho most degraded class of Hindu 
society^; outcasts. 

„ Heasts. —l^Iispriut for “ licast.” 

,, Mohobat. —This word ought tcfjie nahahat^ the name 

given to a temporary erccjtion over a gateway for 
the accommodation of musiciaii.s on a festive 
occasion.* , ’ 

,, Quarter. —Fourtli part; that is, every pj‘o7irtr,.cach 

proliar being equal to thi’ce'hours. 

„ The three worlds. —Heaven, earth and the infernal 
regions. 

,, Jfanu. —The name of the legislator of the Hindus, 

tlio son df lirahma. According to* tlJic Hindu**, 
there an* fourteen .saccef-.siv(3 Manns presiding over 
tJie universe. Tliis is the reference in the "text. 

000. To return it. —To return the water of the ocean. 

,, l^ur Life-giving. 

,, Ideal. —l‘erfc(iit conception. 

,j A jvteiical sympathtf with external nature.—X mind 
/ ready to take in the spiritual thoughts suggested 
hy natural objects, sucli as scenery, &e, 

,, Dreamy. —linagiiiativo ; fond of conteinidating nii- 

real things. • 

Doubly curious. —Curious for two reasons j one, the 
dreaniinoas of character, and dhe other, the sub¬ 
mission to Brahman ical idua&^ which are 4’ull of 
ritual and ceremony. » 

„ Brahmacharis. —I’hese were priests ; the servants 

of Bridima. 

otH. Calling. —(That to which a pei-son is called.) 
Occupation. 

„ ^ • \Vhich Jumiskes a glimpse of the reality. —Which 
gives us some idea*of what tho real state*of 
things was. • • 


19 
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Tub Childhood op Rama. 

Asvmmedha .—(Sanskrit aswa a horse, and medha a 
Kftcnlico.) Tlie sacrifice of the horse. ThU was a 
loyal sacrifice. Letlibriilyo, in his History of India, 
thus rU'Seribes it:—“ A horse was taken of a 
black colour or else ‘ pure white like tlie moon, 
w'itli a yellow tnii and a black right car,’ and wes 
allowed by the 1 .ija to run loose, with certain 
Ijublic ceremonies. From that day and for a 
whole year, the liorse war followed in its Avander- 
iiig by the Raja and his army. This was a direct 
challenge to every Raja into whose territorie.s the 
horse nng’ii uaudor. If the Raja siiceccdc*! in con¬ 
quering all the Rajas who resisted him, or 
wlio tried to ‘t.dce away the liorso, ho ivtumcd 
ill trjumph at the ciul of the year to bif own elt\. 
attended bv all tlio sui'dued chieftain.^ : and the 

tt * 

AsWaincdha was brongiit to a close by tlu* sacri- 
fiec of the hor.se .and a grand banquet in wliich 
the flesh of the horse was oaten by the R.'ijn "ii.! 
the most distingiushed guests.'’ 

A helpless infant —(In appo.'iitioii to ‘■he.’) lie 
lay as a helplo<s infant. 

On two ffrounds. —For two reason j 

Downriyht .—Tli oro ugli. 

Realism .—Fidelity to what really took place. 

Mould. —That into which any thing is oast that it 
might reqeivo its form. 

Men if sierner mould. —Mon whose minds have heeu 
cast in a btenicr mould; that is to s.ay, men ql 
' sterner or harder minds. 


„ No Nothing corresponding to it 

Which drew so much reverence .—In allusion to the 
mode in which homage was jiaid to the infant, the 
foot being touched as mark of reverence by those 
' > who came to see him. 

ft, Vasishtha^^JL celchratod ancient rishi or sage, 

’ - » 
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Vishnu —One of the’ members r£ llic Iliudu iii.ul. 
He WHS the preserver, iJiamlisi w.is the creator, 
and Maliopwara or Thiba wa> the destroyer. 

The Bim^afritil .—A friirt of bi'iHoHiit red colour, 
Ijcloii}^ to the same tri))o as the nuMoa or pumpkin. 

Th(?chahrit. —'A eircle.) Tho allusion is to paiiuis 
try, whieli s-^es lo le.icb linw the lairks on li.t 
[»:ilm of llir hand iii.i> In* niuh istoi^d to prediCu ila 
carier <4’ ihe nwiur of the li.unl. * 

Torch mice. —i, 11 -s. 

■* • 

TnUnhif—{IjftJl io f^iiefc, nfid a wor-l, U'.cd m 
. liuotinc' iiil'ant-. iiilu trb ep ) A .song to ijn >■* 

1 'lilies. 


Siisti. —A Hin lii ^oddo''' \u \Nhoni pa^ririoes arc geo, 
ftillv ofr.red on the I ulli oi a cliildr 

V 

T/O/lffirtfrd —A|t[i( it e d 

—An iii<.an {.1.1. L'>n« 


Z^npacijioil. —N’ot epueted , 

Sunifinb'T.—{.^u .%o,od, ami vinntra advice.) 'ih 
maharaja’ll uonuM-lior 

Santlul .—Wooilcu .''hot 


Sumnru —A Hiin.il.iyan peak. 

Ptcrcim/ the cers. —'Fins ceroinony is known amonu 
Ilnidii.s us hirnabrdh. 

Initialed thorn in ,—(L. milium a begiimmg.) Sl.aio: 
them bcsrin. • 

Heeds, —Roed-))ens 

Trtcoptor. —Tear-her. . 

Brill'} the irii'tnl in. —Par-se “in” .as an adverb ' 
qualifying the lerb “bring.” 

Truant.-yk boy^ who idles about instead of being 
at bchool. 


llide-and-seel ’.—A gapie in which a boy is .oVo.son 
in turn to seek thg other boys^ who have hidden 
themselves. 
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SUt). Mock. —(Adjective) To mock is to imitate. A 
mock'fight is an imi^tion fight, a plaj-fight. 

„ Ihe umbrella. —One. of the insignia of Hindu kings. 

„ Chamara. —A fan or flj-brush. 

Invested with the eaered thread. —The sacred thread 
is the Brahmanii^aL thread. The oeremony of 
investiture is called the upanayan. 

,, Oayatri. — ^ hymn to the Sun contained in tl»e 
Sanhita of tlio Hig-Voda :md considered piU'ti- 
cularly holy. 

„ Thv. ordinance .—The ceremony of investiture. 

„ Cai'ricd hit, hag,d-c .—Tn allusion to a priicticc asso¬ 
ciated Avlth the upnnayan. 

„ ‘(From the same root as >‘dic vert to deal, 

meaning to distribute.) C. iitribution. 

J507. Mitldia. —A city supposed to have been on the 
north-east of Bengal. 

„ Western babies. —Babies of western lands. 

,, Fractions. —Fretful. 

t 

,, Primitive. —Belonging to very early times. 

„ / Fxorcise —((if. ex out of, and orTcos an oath. To 
drivo out by liu oatli or certain words of abjura¬ 
tion.) Drive the evil spirit out of him. 

„ ^ liatrinrchal life. —Life in the old times, when the 
(^nly law was that of the chief (archos) of ttjo 
family (fhitria). 

PALGIUVE. 

W. G. Palgrave, a son of Sir Francis Palgrare and tho author of 
a roiuaTKablc book of “1 ravels iu Central and Eastern Ara¬ 
bia.’ 

t 

Augury. —(L. avis a bird. Prediction supposed to be 
based on the flight or singing of birds.) Sign'. 

>» Qf —Bequired by etiquette, or the rules of 

jiolitc society. 
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" 8U8. Wahhtthee.’^K Mahohieclnn sect that has long been in 

, existence in Arabia, the members of which pride 

themselves on the strictness of their religious views 
and practices. • 

„ Traditionary —(L. trado io deliver or hand down.) 
I^iat which is handed dow^n from one geuemtion 
, to another. 

_ m 

„ Formulft. —A set form of words. 

„ Anti-Walihahee. —(Gr. anti against.) Opposed’ to 

Wahhabee vibAvs. 

» 

„ I'hs odds are. —The probabihty is. (Parse “odds” 
as a noun. As so used it is ahvajs in the plural 
iiuinber. The word denotes intupiality or differ¬ 
ence in favour of one and against another. To 
(jjiy th.at ^ho odds are agaiii.st a man’s success, for 
example, i.<s, say that the reasons wliich make his 
success unlikely arc more numerous or stronger 
tljjiu those that render it likely. That is to say, 
the probabilities arc again.st liim. This is the 
sense in Avhioh the word is used. * 

„ Snluiiny. —Greeting. (L. salus-salutis^ health, safe¬ 

ty.) Prlfiiarily, a Avishiiig of health. 

,, Made a Uep. —Taken a step. 

„ Decorous. —Becoming. 

309. A tone of great interest.—K tone intended to create 
tlic impression that great anxiety is felt to know 
the state of one’s health. * 

„ Diversion. —(L. di from and verto to turn.) Turn¬ 
ing aside to something else, , 

_ • ^ 

* „ Diversion to. —(Here “ to ” has the force of “ os 

respects.” The diveraion is properly a 'diversion 
from ;the formal questions or inquiries after one’s 
health. 

„ Contest cf courtesy. —^An affectation of resistance to 
• the attempt mode by the host to show polite attcu- 

• • tions. , 

I, The hmored post.—^Q place where a respected 
guest is place. ’ 
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:}<•!), An apologetieal salutation .—A greeting that is 
intended to appear like an apology for taking the 
' honoured post. 

„ Weight. —The weight of his body, 

„ Sandal. —.V kind of shoe which consists, however, 

mcj-eh'^ of a fiolo •'ocured to the foot bv means of a 
strap over the iii^ cp. 

donin. —The Bedouins arc a tribe of wandering 

Aral )S vvhos ? home is in the desert. 

1 

Orntle or simple. —Refined or uncultivated. 

Ij/rring the gmuscs of court'rsation —During the 
in wliicli iiotliiug is being spLfken. 

„ Tfni.s opni. —TIj'Jso preparations Login. 

,, Other opertifions are in progres.^.i —Other tliinfis arc 
being done in the way of getting tlic coffee ready. 

Trencher. —A plate. Tt is tlic same as the soup-plate 
eoniiiiun in this country. 

Non-homologcus. —Not the same kind. (Things that 
liad got mixed np with the coffo-.' bciTies, but 
uliich were not coffee. 

„ In gro<^s. -In large rjuantitios. 

,, ^ijtf r the crron/oiis fashion. —According to the mis¬ 
taken practice. 

A torture .—Opening. 

olO. ' Noie redured. —That is, after having been pounded,’ 
ifie berrioA have become like, lire. 

,, Crit. —^leal or .aiiv similar substance when it has 

7 ' so 

been only coai’iscly ground. 

„ Aroma. —Smell. 

,, Ground. —(Past participle of the verb'to grind.) 

„ Nicetg. —Exactness. 

,, JEhuIlition. —Boiling over, 

. ,, ' Interim. —Meantime. 

Simmer inf. —Boiling gently. 



Profanatiau —An improper admixture would be 
almost regarded as amounting to a sin. (1j. pro 
J onvvi a tenipfe. Any tiling that violates the 
simetity of ii teiui>lo./ 

The iutur palm harJe. —(P.avs.c “ palm bark” as one 
ivo’d and “ inner” as iiu adjective qualifying it.) 
AVli.it IS meant, is not tlTo jliner p;^lm, but the 
inner baik of tlie ]ialm. (“Jniier ’ is properly 
the eoinpai'.itixe degree of “ m.') % 

Purti-pulourcil* —Having different oolonr!;.. 

Vi'cl i m t iu ir ion. — (L. j*}'ce before, •iiiil (imon a thresh¬ 
old ) 'JMiiiigs needing to be done pveiiar.itory to 
tr?c main tiling. (I’.iiso as a iionn in tlio plural 
number.) • 

T^tc vp]Hi\ plnccn .—Tlio pait of the yioni covered 
In- l!ie (’.‘iipol, calleil “ ujjper ” bec.iuse of its res- 
pectability. • 

Towu.voUc. —1\'(»]'1(‘ who live in bmns as compared 
uilhtlio r«odoiiiiiR ulio nihalut the »desert, and 
are noniadic in their haliit.s. 

Siinnlftd <liy.ni .—Sat down on llie floor, or ground, 
not fin any chair or other elevated seat. 

ImportniiCf —Socitd position ; rank, 

I'd rerpioe ittf. —'i'o welcome us as guost.s and enter¬ 
tain US’. 

The entrance pass. —(Parse “ ptis.s” as a ilonu.) A 
pass is a passage between ,two mo'untains or 
r.ingos of the hills. The entrance to the town 
was through such a pass. * 

m 

Belokons. —Is a token or sign nf. (AVlicn prefix 
’• be,” which is the same as by, is added to a noun, 
the result is a transitive verb ; as betaken, be¬ 
dew, biiiioaii.) 

Clad. —Passive participle of the verb “to clothe.” 

Si/ria and Syria the laiidi and Damas¬ 

cus the town. 
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310. Syria. —A consiilerablo division of Turkey in Asia, 

washed on its western coasts by tlie Levant, and 
'nicbwling Palestine aild the desert (known as the 
Syrian desert) occupied b^'^thc Jledouin Arabs. 

„ Damascus. —The eliief town of Syriaj and the oldest 

city in tiie world. 

„ Confaymably io. —Ai^rceubly to, or in accordance 
witli. 

„ ' The disymse already adopted. —Tl’he author hero 
refers to t'ne «ostiime of ff native of Damascus 
which ho had assninod. Owing to this costume 
(di'-guise) he was taken fur a Damascene, and he 
wMs ((iiostioued as if he was a native of .Damascus. 

„ dl(af iKilicnt'f andjjat'chat^ers arc hhely to abound. — 
Wo are likely to have many sick iieo^ile apply¬ 
ing t<5 us for medicines and maify w'antiiig to buy 
tiio things we had for sale. 

311. The Djoiof. —A settlement iii the Arabian desert. 

„ Next door io it, —Almost mad. 

,, To rush into the vast desert around. —Mark the force* 
'' of the word “ around.” "Would it not ba\c been 
enough to have s.aid, “rush into the vast erf' r" 
No ' because, when the author adds “around,” his 
words imply not merely rushing into the desort, 
blit rushing so far into it as to have the desert all 
around you; that is to say, to rush into the very 
iieart of the desert where the Djowf is. 

„ We \ad small danger of competition. —We were not 
in much danger of having other people being there 
' wanting to ^hll their medicines and wares so as to 
^compete with ns. 

„ BlacJey. —Soweylims the servant, so called on account 

of bis dark complexion. 

„ Charged mth. —Burdened with carryiig. 

„ Tlie heap.—Tho. heap of dates. 

„ Set to wprh at it .—Begih eating. 

„ Coyness. —^^hyness. 
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311 . Join the circle. — Join those who ore seated around 

* the dish. • 

„ Ualf^mnnlffamnted The mass of dates which 

were utuck together .so clo.sely as almost to becomo 
one solid lump. ( Amiilg.imate comes from the 

fireek verb maUtsso to softei\.) 

• _ • 

„ JVhen. —At which time; i. c., when he has had 

enough. t 

„ Begins his round. —(Parse ‘Ground ” as a noun in the 
objective case governed by “ begins.”) Begins to 
go round to the guests, oilcring them coffee. 

„ Tray —An open flat surface, like a laT’ge plate, .suf¬ 

ficiently large to .admit of .several enp.s being ar¬ 
ranged upon it. 

„ Pouring ouc^Oi eoffoc, from tlic coffee pot. 


In etiquette.- -Xw obedience to the rules of etiquette, 
i.e.i of social j)racticL*. 

A practical ass^urance .—If ho had merely by word 
of mouth assured the guests that the coffee was 
not poisewiied, it w'ould have been only a verbal as- 
bur.ince; when he drank some him'-clf, it was a 
a.ssurjinco, that i.s. an assurance givoii 
by an act of his. 

That there is no “ death in the joo/.”—Tliat there is 
no poison put iiito the coffee-pot, Avhieh might 
cause the death of any one drinking Mie coffee. 
(“ Death in the pot ” is a (Quotation from the 
Bible—See II Kings IV; 38-11, w’^hero the fol¬ 
lowing incident is related : “And Elisha (wdio wav 
a Hebrew prophet) 'came again to tlilgal: and 
there was a deai'th in the land ; and the sous of 
the pVoi)hctj (tliat is, those who came for in- 
strnetiqu to t^lisha,) were sitting before him : and 
he said unto his servant, set cii the great pot {i.e., 
got it oil the fire,) and seethe (cook) pottagq (a 
vegetable soup) foP the sons of the prophets. 
And one went out iuti; the field to father herbs, and 
found a wild vine, and gathered thereof wdld 
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crojmls rsomc of thcfriiii) his l.ip full and came .and 
sliivd (tliT’CMv) them irk’fi the pot of pottsige, for tbo^' 
hiicu tlx'TM not. th<-y poured out for the men 
to cat. A»’(i It c.'iM'' to i^a'bs, llioy wore cat 
ing of th<j yott.iL'c, Ih-it they crio.l out ,‘iud ^uid, 
() thou in.iii t/f (hjil, tliero is doatli iif the ]»ot. 
Awd til'\ could 11 '. I .'it Ihorcor. But ho J-Jid; 
'J'lu'ii hriiii* ijc'.d. / ml lie east it into the pot ; 
.and he N.iid. I’onr • ■(! for the peojilc, th.ii llic.'y 
may cat. And tli-ne ^l.as no hnim in the pot ” 

Thor.r il'i' I'H'n ‘rt'h/c pcc < iJr ---Xcarf'd !o th.> 
h'tnniin'd or ‘| -coil LpusN who had the h' >,t pLiee, 

7. t , it Ih'.' fir: --'lO'. • 

IPits h consnlrrJ. — By ‘ Hus’’ is tneant hiivira. 

V 

oijly ta h.iU-rLlh d rn|r ^ , 

2 ! hrimntyr - A cm) fl-Ieil to the heiin. 

J^lerc. —Amor-o the 


Ciip-stnnJn, —f'’' imB on whic-h to place cuy;s 

JYithonl mnlm fcomething hctaecii tl . 
hot Clip imd Iho h iitei;; hohliii;;; il. 

Ultr pnuimih' —Arahhi • 

JlfVd'ago —The <irmi: •, the cofloc 

Aromafic. —(<h‘ (tromn a snu'!!.) iStroiicJT ''jented. 

Tonis .—Any thm'-' that givc^ tone, that w vigour, to 
■ the body. 

Levnntinn —The yioojile cccnpunjr the co.ast of the, 
Lcv.ant, ike eabLcin end of the Aredilcrranean. 

Honst-hean p'^cparntioii. —In allusion io the chic 
'■ cory, a heiiri ih.it is extousivcly used in Fi-fincv 
* to adultei'iite eofl'ce. 


312. A second rouv/t i.t poured out .—Jbe cups h.avc 
/ colTeo poured into them .i sccoiii time in order to 
be taken round to the guests. » 

A Jlrst recepfion .—(“ Bccoption” is in apposition to 
“occasions” At a*first reception.) Th« oe'ea- 
siorl oi a gnest Iwiiig entertained for the first 
time. 
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PbgC. * 

312. The ruddy liquor .—Ruddy ” means red.) The 
. oofPec. 

o 

„ Imbibes.— (\j. in into, ai)d hiho to drink.) Drink.*; 

down. 

„ A—Quantity drunk at a time*. 

^Set «j3, &c .—Establish a shoj^ and administer iiic- 
diciiies. 

DomesHo stock .—The supply he laid for oonsumpii..n 
at home. 

,, Under cover of. —On tjic jjrutc,xt or excuse of 

,, Drive on advantageous bargain. —l»uy our eoiTte 
cheap. 

, Prying .—Looking with curiosity. 

„ Th( ^ indeperdrnt position. —Cn’ciini'^tahco:^ in uLoch 
‘ u'f .'jliould be free to do aa we pleaso. 

. hvtgrct ,—The offer he made of Lh lionso to I o 

iis a shoj). 

% 

., InstaUcJ .—Placed in. 

, Centra ’.—In the centre of the town, so that | .o])l . 

from all parts of the town could easily ceoio t'- 

I'S 

,, lirpo •ic .— R Obt 


Till: Esn. 
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raj'e 

1 

Lilli 

19 

for 


ivaJ \x-yy. 


9 

93 

21 

99 

9t- 

19 c-. 

>3 

10 

93 

10 

M 

7 /I 

V 

„ X . 

9» 

20 

99 

20 

93 

Terali 

,, lieu. 

93 

93 

1 

«• 

93 

j 

^9 

supply bei'oru who—“ Nahor when 
lie had Uvod 29 yeaiti bcgal 
Ternli.” 

3> 

41 

39 

11 

99 

SL 

■1 a 

„ 2U-C3. 

n 

47 

99 

2 

99 

1 

„ ^ tt-*. 

99 

51 

*9 

4 

99 

4jc*y- 

«s 

IS 

• 

93 

80 

93 

18 

99 

+3x^ 

„ JC2 +3jc + Cjp®, 

93 

91 

99 

17 

99 

(«+«) 

1, (fl-j-W. 

99 

96 

99 

15 

93 

<l--c®)+(a+ic) 

„ (1—c*)—(a+5c'). 

39 

IQl 

99 

1 

99 


„ 


108 

99 

6 

93 

a?* — V 3a:y+.y3 


99 

99 

39 

7 

99 

2(rtc?—te)® 

„ 2{ail—be). 

99 

99 

99 

8 

n 

(a— .~b)x 

„ («—i)x. 




CALCUTTA. UNIVERSITY 


. ENTRANCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

i La e c 


ALGEBRA: 

I-(1868.) 

1. Explain ihe rule for the signs in algebraical jnaltiplication, 

, and multiply * * 

7j?^— 3y*+2jc*y^ by 2y=* 

2. Find a fraction such that if 1 be subtracted from its numera* 

tor, the \ralue shall be I-, and if 6 be added to Aie denomi¬ 
nator the value shall be 

3. A and B can do % piece of work in 30 days, A and C in 40 

days, and B and C in 50 days. All three work together 
fur 10 days. If then two be taken away, how long will 
each of the others take to finish itP 

II-(1869.) 


I* Shew that 

^ laif-l-fty)® +(ay — 6*)* J X J -f | 

(ar*—y^). 

2. Divide ac'’4'2^®y*+F* 

3 Resolve into its simplest factors, and simplify 

l+?=? I 4- 

^a+» ^a«+»« 

1 “*“** ’ 






1 



THK IKDUX student’s COMPANION TO 


‘I Fnid l!i** gn'iiti'st cuinnioii.mL'asnvL* of +3.- 9* -f* 3, 

aiul .X'*—19 4-30- t 

T). Solvi* tin'-) — 

") ’("»•-") — > + r.) 

•a * h n—h 

i: - a I - h X —r* ’ 


Ci) 


III-(180O.) 


l .r 4-1 

1 A'l*l " “ — 

* " L ^ ^ .1- -3x+}) 




1 I 


I 1 


2 Dividt' ,jt '.t -j- y !>/ -jiuipli- 

.f, tW expressions +5l„, + 

- _ (I* —<1—&_ 

, 7 -—^ "a (tiTft)"' 

o. sSulv^j the fullo\Ain<^ t'quationh:— 


1 , 1__2__ 

.X —i ' >*—i ” .e--3 

2r-i-Il 9 _ Ic-l-lS _ 15.r~47 

J'-fO ~ 3je^4^ ” 'x^:r 37—10 


. (!;• 
(2). 


4 A poiAon bought a picture at a certain price and paid t.io 
aauif; price for the frame i had the f'.iiiie cc«t U1 ^estt ♦nd 
‘ the picture 1B». more, the price of the frame wot^d have 
been only hali; that of the pictiivo. Find the cost of the* 
picture. 


IV-(1801.) 

1. Divide 28a-^+13a'-^^ —.vy'* -f lliy** by 4,«* +4a’//-f3y® 

3,'^ Reduce n-:,' - -- ■4* ^ —-- - + -rr-7r— -r:r- to the 

4fl*' 

1 


_„.l_ ._ I _ +_ \ _ 


form 


tl 


4_tr4 • 



ALGFJ 3 SA. 


3 AIultiply or—j? V ^• 

4 .Solve the followinjf 0 (|uation 8 ;—* 

(1) (>iT--3-^-0. 

(2) 4.C+3—8j-—9=0. 

(.3) /(r + 9)-r-|l + >/‘jr)-0. 


( 4 ) 


Cue + % — 10 = 0 

C3c + 2^—9 = 0. 


V-(1802.) 

1* Kt'iliicc to it-* ‘^implcNi form j. ^ . 

.c-y .r+y 

I J I 

2 Square ft * —+ c* and divide 11)}’ s^ivinjy 3 tiisiift 

of the quotient. , 

3. Prove that if tr: fi : : e ■ rf, then a^h : a r±e/ • f*. 

4. Solve the following equations :~ 

(tt) 2je+l 1 = 7.tf—14. 

a—h __ a-\-h 

• x^T ^ x^2c 

V 

5. What fraction is that which, if I be addot? to the numerator, 

becomes 1, and if 1 be added to ^thc denominator be¬ 
comes ^ ? 


VI-(1803.) 


1. Proii'C that -^ — 

, J' 

2. Divide a^-l-jF® by a + .r. * 

Multiply by 




» 1 . 
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THE IHDIAH BTtTDEQrT's COUPiNXON TO 


3. Solvft the following equations :— 


{a) 

2,r 

*"rr 

+ 

S ” 

{h) 


— 

4 * '/3.«+4. 


r 

2.S 

— 

trl = 4 

5 

(r) 

' 


X '-9 g 

T" 


3y 

+ 


4. A post is a fourth of its length in the iniid, a thiitl of its 
length in the water, and 10 feet above the^water, what is 
its length P 

' '■ VII-(1804.) 


1. Add together (s{x 

(y+je—s) and 2 ®—(«—Jf+y) (s+a?—y). 

2 . Multiply je+y+ 2 ^'“'^by ; 

and divide jp*+o*jp*+a® by »*—ajp-f-a*. 


9. Simplify 


1^—5 

7^+10“ 


X —6 

■iT:i9ar+iS' 


4. Solvu the equations: 

(a) ^ -^ 

r5jr-f-lly»146 
(*)* ] 


3jf -2(.r—2) 

7 - 


VIH.-(1865.) 

t 

L Divide the continued product of 1+jr +y, 14-2^—y, 

* I y . 1 hy l+2apy—; and resolve 4 («*— aiy )» — 
(»»—Of*—into i factors, 



ALGltDBA. 


2 : Find the G. C. M. of 2a;»—AljeS-9 and + Hjc* + 8J 
, , a:3-6.r»-~37j:M-210 , 1 *4 

and reduce, + 4 ^., :~477„. 210 

3. Simplify oe much us possible anj^ one of the following - - 
a'2 


0 ) 7 - 


...r .. ““ 

f—iv)(v^s) ~ (z-i 


{iu~-^){x~z) {y—ar){y—e) (j-®)(«--y) ' 

_ 1 * ^ 1_, . 1 

^ x{i;—j/)'{x--2) • ^(7—«)(y—ii) z(z—x)(z -y) ' 

• ■ 

-o) j__I _ 

{v—^){x—z)'' (y+z){,y- .rj (z—x,(z-jry)' 

4. Find the value of * 

.r-f 2i , iah 

■ .1'+ when x = - 

X —2a X —2A a+ 4 

h. Solve any two of the following equations : — 

. .r — a x — h . X — f x — («+i4'c) 

A T I .. " • 


c 


a 


abv 


X — 1 X —2_.r-“5 X — 6 
^—2“ x~ 3“ jb~”6~ x — 7’ 


ix.-(i80a.) 

m 

1. Find the product of the four '{actors :— 

a*4-J^+«, x-^y—z, x-\-z—y, z-ity—x. 

Multiply j;^-4-a!^y^4-y^ by jc^— 

^Ivide (jc+y + *) {xy + xz -^yz)—xyz by x + y. 

2, Reduce to its simplest form ' • 

“ ( y~^) ^ I ~~ (jp—g)* . z^—{x- y) ^ 

(jc + *)*—y* (tf +y)*—(yi*)*—Jf*' 
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THE INDIAN STUDEJit'S COHPANION TO 


Fivd the G. C. M. of 

2x®—lljj*—9 and 4x5 + 

3. Kiti'act the square root of 

.And show that 

(jff —+ (y—z)S + (j—x)» = 3 (x— -z)(s -x). 
4. Solve the equations:-— 


a 


!> —3f r)x 3 3 — ox 

(а) J- + -3-» a"" 3 ■ ■ 

.R . ■02x-h ■(>? x + '2 

(б) •S*+-,j3- 9 =0 5. 


X.-(1867.) 

l. Reduce t« its lowest terms and fijul the great¬ 

est common measure of 2 jC'^ + 9t- + 4i - ITj and -h 
6,jc‘‘^ + 3ji + 20. •“ 

•“ (**:)'• (i*;y *(;•■)' - 

‘ rKi-j) 

3. Prove either of the identities:— 

I 

{ay—hjt)“ +{e.»—ax)a —cy)* = 

(x» +^= +^2 ) («a +53 +C3 )—(at +ft^ + r7)2 . 

16jj (j—«)(#—c) ss2a*ft- +2a2f® 
where 2# » a + 6 + c. 

4- Solve either of the equations:— 

(»■ +1) (Jf‘-g) - (x + 5) (r- 73 ) + 1 = 0, 

__ ■■''f + V^jf + 6 >/^jp + c 

(V3f-6)(V;p-c) (/jc-a)(^^j^-c) 



ALGKlAtAi 


5, Solve the simaltaneous oquatibns: 

and 


ax-^hy + c =07 

Ci=0) 


.x+5y -4?= o') 
3.X' -2//' + 2a = 14 J • 
— iOx+i^y f ^ = ()3 


(i. Extract the square root of— 

.»'• — 2x'^ + 16.e®—8je + 1 

or + 6*+<•*+£f'^—2 (a^ + C“)(b‘‘^ + d‘‘‘) f 2tt‘c-+ 


XI-(1868.) 

1 (riven rt = d2, b=(‘ = 4. and rf = 0 , find Ihe value of 

V (fl® -^b“ + c^) (b" + r'^) {b-+(f^), and cxtrlet the square 
root of «- + &- + e2 + ,;a _ 2a(b-~c i-c/) 2A(e—t/] 2rd. 

2 Simplify 

/a-\-b \ . (a—h ci^ , 


/ — Y" _ (a + A + c) (a + e- -b) (b + c~a)(a + A—r). 

\ 2ie / 


Solve the equations.— 

4jp + 3 29;—7,v_8r + 10 

"9 12—“ 18 

and 

Vi+H 

*4. ^ Find the G C. M. of je^+4]C-—5 and3 jc+ 2, and the 
L C. M. of jf“—5^“*+t*+4» M and .t?* + *’•■*—j-S,* 


5. 


6, 


Solve the s'mi^taneons «>quaf ions: - 
iv+iy *12 - Iz 
y+%s^}[t=H 


a J.*f + i2r = 10. 

• • 

There is a number, the sum of whose diffita 18*5, and if 10 
times the digit in the place ot tens be added to 4 times the 
digits in the place of units, the numbu will be inverted, 
What b the number P 
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THE 1NJ)IAX STUDESirT's COMPANION’ TO 


XII-(1869.) 

1. Divide +3i',y— I If*' u* + y —1, and extract the square 

root of u’* —1 + J. * 

c 

2. Uesolve all the following expressiona into factors* 1, 

—1, and r* -1; and find the lowest cuiuinOti 
f ujultiplo of 1, 3»* +7.»‘ + 2, and +3a—2. 

3. Simplify :— * 


. X i-a _ X' -a 

, , £ X .X -a X 4 a 

iu) — - - ————— 

X —a ,t + it .e + ti ^x - - a 

I .» — a jc-f-a 


(A) 


a^^ai 
c — 0'^ 


<T—e 

(« + c)c 


j 3t * — 2ta—,r 
4^a— 2 jc! 2—3jt + 1 


—c®' 


4. Solve the following equations 

(a) I (r-2) («-4) * <2» - 3) -2J. 

w 6 6 a 

(4) — + -•*»!, — +-= /i 

- ^ 

r>. A labourer is engaged for 30 days on condition that he re* 
cezves 2tf. Qd. for each day lie works, and loses 1«. for 
each day he is idle; he receives 21. 7s< in all. flow man} 
da^B does he %ork, and how many days is ho idle ? 

•XIII-(1870.) 


1. Divide .«•* + i3c"//* +.jc*y*jc®y® + by jc*— 

. tt® 6’ , a ft 

+y*, and ,-r- + — : by +- . 

^ b'* a* ^ 0 a ^ 


2. Prove that— 

C 

■L. 

1+ ‘ 




1 — 


a-i-jp 


2 


4tf * 


1 + 


1 a*—jp* 

a* -i-iX'* ■* 



ALOJieBA. 


and show that the notation ^ is of ambiguona meaning' 

.. ■ . jc«+6.»a—2d 

biinpliy'theexpreasions- j -; 

• • 

1 + g 4g 8 jc • 1 —A 

1 —s i+tf“ ^ 1—jc® l+jp 


1 +£® 4jc 2 1—jf® 

1—'v+jp*“ “ r+;^2i 


3. Solve the equations: — 


t—3 
5'“ 


X — 6 

— 4 - 


2 a —X 

“ 3 * a 

r 1 


2a— 


.2a 


•I 


5x 

1 

3x 


+ -f-14 




3a—r 
■ 3a ■ ■ 


4. !Pind the least common multiple of + jc®y + + and 

x'^—x^y+xy^ —yS. 

„ j 2 jc*— ap®—9je® + 13je~0 ^ ^ 

Reduce —r, -*—tst'oTYw -«> lowest terms. 

7x3—10,r® 4 17jp—6 


6. Extract the square root of— 

4 + 8ajc®+4aa jc* 4 16 A®jc* 416ai* x 4166^ 

6. AB is a railway 200 miles long ; and three trains (P, Q, J 
travel upon ‘it at rates of 25, 20, and 30 milea per hon 
respectively ; P and Q leave A at 7 a. m. and •8-15 a. m. 
respectively, and R leaves B at lOfSO a. it. When and 
where will P be equidistant from Q and R ? 


XIV-a871.) 

'll* 

1 Multiply X* — \x^y —3y* by 2je®—-Jy® and find the square 

a 1 

root of jp*—2 jp* — -■ 4 —4— 4 3, 

• ** X* 

uoe ‘ todts lowest terms, and find llie 

26jp®—19*46 • 

L. C. M. of 2(*-2)a,2**-8, **42**.2*®-4*. 
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THE INMAN STCBENT’s COMPANION TO 


:j. SlttipUiy: -- 


a h It 


- -V- + 




(rt) 1 + “ a +6 ab»-h^ ' a'-* —' 

1 


w (i- -2+^)“ j’ 

^ 1 *!■ 

• .jC 


•1. tho e(inations :— 

jj,t*—5 X ~«r> * 

(2) 4.-‘}(2v-3)=C! I 
3y-iJ(a.r-l) = 7. ) 

5. A and B compared thoir monthly iiu’onie'i and fonnd that AV 
income was to tliat of 13 oa 7 to 9, and that the thud of 
A’s income was Jls. 30 greater than the difference of thei r 
incomes. Find what each received. 


XV-(1872.) 


1, Divide —lOjc^-l-O by v-—2jff—3, and find the M, of 

3.ff'»—17.xr2 + 19jp +11, and Gx '*—2!>x- 17rf—22. 

2. Simplify:— 

( 2tf_1 ^ _2_r- 

(i) \ — a- x—a .r + rt r ;,V“ 

C . J t -rt + — 


Oi)' - 


1 


X\X~l/)(X-S) ' l/{f-x){y-2) z{2~t} {Z-V) 

3. Solve the equations;— 




(ii) 


x—V _ V —^ 
3 " 4 

4»—5y _ ^ ^ 

-y—= :c-/. 



ALOEBSA. 

9 


u 


4. Re. 1,100 so divided among A, B and C, that if A were 

to give B Rs. 200, B Would have twice ns much as A 
and thrt-o times as much bs C. How many rupees did 
A, 13, and € eaoh receive originally ? 

5, If a • ^01 : c ; d prove that a •. h : •. h \ also show that 

a" ±t* • fta irf-i ; : (tt±c)a : , 


XVI-(1873.) 

1. Reduce to their simplest foiftis • 
•3.r 4 


(i) 


lii) 


81jc« 

(v + y)® 


(.x*+.*y+y^) (»■'— 


r-\ 2 + *- 

aV+i) + 


2— .v _ _ 

— 1 ) y +1 


•J. Find the G. C« M. of .**—9a“ je* +10tt''*.c and «jc'*— cdx^ — 
4 a*^; and the L. C. M. of —3a® x, jc®—«®. +a.», 

V — •/ a. 

3. Solve the equations:— 

_ «/3j? + 2\ 

2 


(ft) X — •/ A + x * — 


•/ X 


io) 


g- - -OB. 

u "i— I 


3 

-r- = 6 


3-2y 


D 


■1. * li ’**atio8 s= • 


. . tt + 6—e 

Assuming 


b -ke—■« 

■J 


c + a—b 


b-\c c-^a 

fl + ft + e is not *0, show that a = 6 »t*. 


> and th!it 
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‘TITE INDIAjr BTUD-EVT’s COMPANION TO 


6. Two persons started at the same time from A« One rode on 
horseback at the rate of *7} miles an hoar and arrived at B 
30 minutes later than >.the other who travelled the same 
distance by train at the rate of 30 milen an hour. Find 
the distance between A and B. 

‘XVII--(I874.) 


pa 4-ft* 

26 (a—6) 

a3 63 1 1 



ein+an«3m-8n 

1. Simplify (i) • 


(ii) 




2. Find the least common multiple of l+4x—4j?a—]6,r* and 

1 + 2jf—8.r®—16dP*. 

Extract the square root of— ^ 

9x*—23P®y + J-J* 2r + 9y^ • 

3. Solve the equation 

. The Expression ojr—3b is equal to 30 when x is 3, and to 4^< 
when » is 7; what is its value when x is 4*3 ; and for what 
value of jr is it zero P 

4. Show that if a : b :: c : d. 

i 

fi) a^b : asfb : : e^d : e^d, 

(ii) 4(a+i)(c + rf)-id + -^y 

5. A certain number consists of two dieits; the left-hand difj^it is 

doable the riffht-hand di;>it, and if the digits be inverted 
the ratio of _ the number thus formed to 60 is 4: 5. Find 
the number. 



ALGE^SA. 


13 


XVIII-(1875.) 


1. Subtract 3rt—+ Jc from 2tf + — ]c ; multiply 

X'* * W V 

+•1 + by-- : anti ftiid the greatest com- 

yz .x:2 ■' y .* \ 

1)1011 measure of Ujc^+jc‘*— 6jc= —5)f—3 ami 2 jc^+J 3t' 
2xi—7x—0. • 


2. Simplify— 

1 + ji; + Iff- l—.e + .^ / .< 

1 - If'' 1 + X'^ W + .tf ^ 

am.1 shoi* that if ■— + — + - 

^ 0 a b 

not 0, then -i s= -J- h —. 

a b r 


I—.r l+t 
x e 




^ Solve the equations : 

t’- 

C 




= I aiidj + r U' 


5 


(li) Vor—1 *1+ 




(in) 4i;—i(5y—4)* I 



If 

I 

(i) 


f( 

T 



e 

■/ 


prove that each of 


tlie^ fractions is eqita! to 


ka + 

kb + ld + mf 







How many bundles of hay at I?s. 6 per tlioiisand must a 
phfitt'ieala mix with 5,(500 Imndles at Rs 0 ^per thousand 
in order that he may gain 20 per cent, by selling the whole 
at 11 annas per hundred P • 



14 THE INDIAN STOOSNT’S COUFAincnr TO 

< 

XIX-(1870.) 

* 

! Simplify the following ecprcsaionci 

o 

(i) 3<i—[a + 6“21rt + 6 + e—[a—h + c—rf)}+a,l. 

I • 

(ii) —.y)® + G»+y)® +3(,Tff—y)®(5f + y)+3(jc + y)®(j(?—y). 

i a a a h ^ «•—& 

a-~ht. a + h a—b a+'b ^ 

- - " «±?T1ET + *“ ■ 

a-^b~*a->rh *a—6 a + 6 

r.ii.l the Greatest Common Measure of %x^ -hltf - +2<-—3 au'l 

Ijt * + 2 jf — 1 . 

Mulliiili’ Jff + 1 by —^ + i + l. 

Find the sq^uare root of y I—4c + 2b + c®—5c + f 


Solve the equation'^:— 

(i) 


2%—13 X —1 _ ^ 

“9 rr“ 8 7 


-9. 


(m 


. . .+ JL =1 

. ' < I ^ 1 O *• 


X 
l-l ^ 


>• ■ 


1 If *■ * 


, - * - j « -V, show that 

5 d f, 

r\ 

mc^nd, d^a 
(ii) a-’+e2 + c8:5^+rf2+/a 


'ft A can do a neice of work in 9 days, 6 in twice that tfmc, C eati 
only ^ I as much 9 s in a day; how long would A, B and < 
C, working together require to do the eame pieee of work ? 





lii 


XX-(18T7.) 




Simplify 


jc + 2 
1 +je + jt* 


jg~2 * 
1 —jff+** 


_ 2^»-4 _ 
1 — 


Multiply to^l her a + b + c, A+<?—a, e + a + 6—<?; and divide 
jp* -f jp3—24ije*—36.JF 4- 67 by + 2 jp -3. * 


2 . Solve the equations ;— 


(i) 

U Xi. oo 

(ii) 2(r + 2) = 1 + ^y/4jc* + 9jc +14* 

• (iii) 3 5y— 

(.72r-ac«13. 

3. Find the Greatest Common Measure of 

jp4 + jp3—iijpS—+18 auj jf4—iQjpfl + 35jp2—go^ + 24 ^ 

4. Find the first four terms of the square root of and 

from the result deduce the square root of 101 correct to six 
places of decimalsi 

6 , If a ; 6 ;; c : (f, prove that a® + c* : 6 ^ +(/®; • oc bd. 

*G. A and B together can do a piece of work in 15 ; A can 

do it alone in 24 days; how long ^ould B take to do it 
alone ? • * 

7. Two passengers have together 5 cwt, of luggagn. and Sre 

charged for the excess above the weight allowed Im. 2tL 
and 9s. lOd. respectively; but if the luggage had all 
belonged lb one of them he would have been charged 
19s. 2d. How much luggags is each paslenger allowed U* 
carry free of charge P and how much luggages hiuf each 
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XXI-(1878.) 

I 

1. I)ivide 

I 

;t(l + r)(l + .-^) + ^(1 +j:^ ) +5(1 + .«?=*)(! +*/') + 

by 1 + .ry + j)z +'zx. 


2. Extract the square root of 
bt-* +63 +(.2)(^-' 

t _ .y'__ 

^ 6 + <; —ct c + a — b rt + b —r ’ 

+ (/?— a}y + («—6)5. 

4 Solve tLc e luationa:— 


( 

-'C<*.r -«5)^ ~(<n/ -hty 
fiml tile valiu' of (6- r) 


bO 

( 6 ) 


V4 


1jc“ + 20jp + 17—-f-lla.’+ 10, = 2(-r + 2). 


4,tf + 3 Ur 

1)' 108 


18 ■ 


6. Simplify tbe expression:— 


(4x»-a^)'2 


^3-/ I — X' (I — x")"^ 

X X’’ 


3 

2 




, XXII-(1879.) 


1 . 


2 


^Jultiply + by and find the jjvcatcst 

common measure of + Jjp + J and f + 


•H JX %•/ U*/ 

Divide and 


simplify 


x—y^ x—z " <y—5)a 
»^z «■—y (jc—(jc— z) * 



AIOEBBA. (7 

3.^ Solve the equations:— 

(a) X —V A* = »*• 


<«') 


I 


a-', *=a^ 





4 


6 . 


If 



prove tliat 


tf'J + ft'-* 


(/f- Ac/' 


Two armies number 11,000 and 7,000 men respectively, befcir 
they*light each is reinforced by 1,000 mo^ ; in favoi <1 
which army is the increa^te ? 


H From two towns 561 ipilcs apart two men atari, one from 
each, at the same time: one goes 24 and the other 27 miles 
a day; in how many days will they meet ? 



MADRAS UNIVERSITY 

ENTRANCE.EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


« 


ALGEBRA. 


I-(1857.) 


1 Find tbc value of + A‘‘+C'^+3«4r, wIilmi u= 1,^ = 4. c^-^0. 

i.' Divide by a + ‘/xjf+y. 

3. Solve the equations:— 


( 1 ) 



2 


:c —1 
7" 


(2) x(^+z)^22, 

.7(s+jc)a40, 
z(x +y) s:42, 

4, A .train ranning from A to B meets with au .lecidont ftO 
miles from A, after which it moves with ^ths of its oriiri- 
nal velocity and arrives at B 3 hours late. Had the au- 
cidcnl happened 50 niiles further on, it would have heeu 
t.nly 2 hours late. Find the distance from A to B. and 
the ori^naJ velocity of the train. 


II-(1868.) 

1 Find the numerical value of 

V -(i—(<f—5) j ^ 

when a«ir&*3iC*5. 



AiaSBBJL. 


19 


9. Expand and simplify the quantities in the preceding question. 
3. Find the square root of 1 + 
i Solve the equation * 





fj. A nnmbev of two digits when divided hy their sum give** the 
quotient 4; Ivtt it the digits ho inverted and the miiiihoi 
thus formed be increased by 12, and tSieii dWided by tlu'ir 
sum, tile quotient is 8, Find the number 

• • 

(j Explain wliat is meant hyaibic: d, and from the iirinei- 
ples hefc involveil, deduce the cuumion liule of TIiivh. 




» - 

MADRAS UNIVERSITY 

MATEICULATIOII EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


ALGEBRA. 

I.-(1859.> 


I 


Prove that —a x —I 


+ ab ; and a 



1 

yTa ■* 


Divide 1- - by 1 —^ to 6 terms. 

. H. Resolve the following algebraic quantitica into their Hleiuer-< 
tary tactors, —9.r +14. 

4. So^ve the following equations ;— 

(i> 6 jc— a : 4x—b : :dx + b i^2x + (t. 

(I j) jf—* i, Sy—jf—ir 6,17jr—y—t« h. 
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5. A can <lo a piece of work in 12 days; when he lias been at 
wi*rk in 4 days, B is sent to help him, and th(>y finish it 
together in 3 days. In how many days could B do the 
whole ? « 


. II-(1860.) 


1 ^Divide je*+3je®^— s“{y —Cy^)—3jfy-+ (15je—+5j/^ by 

-G 1 

2. Prove x - —j-* • ^ 

3. In th«j following equation shew that the value or x is iiuUqien- 

dent of a. 

I (rt +i)^ r 

a + 6 a—6 o-— 

4 Find x and y from the following equations .— 
je + ^ y^2, uf-l-y - 3, 

5. Two years after the flood, when Shem had lived a sixth ot 
his life, he bogat Arphaxed; who, when he was tlurty-five 
years old, begat jjalali-Whcn Sahih harl lived a twentieth of 
Shem's life ho begat Ebor, who after thirty-four years begat 
Peleg. Peleg begat Ben at the same nge os Balah begat. 
Eber. Ren was two years older when he begat Scu^. 

. Serug begat Nahor at the same ago as Peleg bogat TBaHr, 
who when he had lived e^ths of the years of Shem's life, 
begat Abram. Abram was born 292 years after the flood 
and lived years. By how many years did Abram 
•survive Shem o^ Shem Abram ? 


9 

iii-aeei.) 


}. Multiply jff* + 7x‘^y—8je®y®—13jey® + 5y*i by 6jc®y—3y“ r. 
2, What is the numerical value of 



jkLGEBliA. 


?1 


3 • Simplify the expressions :— 

i(^». 

•1. Soparalc*lnto factors rt*-f2fr'*jc— 2ax^r-a>^. 


u 

> 


c. 


Find the cuhe root of —^a-A + 


Add together + 

« + 0 


()«—4fi 
a—6 


9rh* 


4.at+iil2 


Iftj—(■„,' 
„j + /.J 


What will be the value of the sura (f) if '« = /;, (2) if a~~i 
, (3) if « = i(2 + 5), (4) if tf = 2, ft = 0. 

7. At tho last Mati'ieulation, a fourth part of the caudhhiles aiul 
six more passed in the ISecond Division, a tiiii-teenth pnit in 
the First, and tliree more than half fallen. U(tw many 
candidates were examined? 

A man has in his ^lurse sovereigns and shillings. If lie rtK eive 
as many sovereigns as he has in his pursi*, and pay away 
his shillings and an equal number of sovereigns he will 
have eight coins. But if he double the number of his 
shillings, retaining tho original miinbor of sovereigns, he 
nill have nine coins. How many sovereigns and how many 
shillings were m his purse at first ? 


1). Solve the following equations :— 


li) 



x + 3 


2 . 


(ii) 


X — 




a 


X —ft 

~'h 


» 1 . 




-* (I + i + c. 

ca 


(iv) V'x^'+4x+4 = 3x-S. 
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i 

IV-(1802.) 


1. Add together 2a'* + 4a®‘r6rtJ, a®+ i®, a&®+5®f 3a®i—a^» 

a6*-4a6-2a‘“, aftS6—2a® and redurathe sum to its 
simplest form. • 

2. Divide •i®6®.jc®y®—o®cj.'^ + — Zbcjsy+ — c^)y 

hy 6®j^®— ey, and sqnare the quotients 

3. What are the numerical values of 


2a® +a®+a, 
when 




2tt'*’+a®—tf and 


^ a' 


] 2 
+ «-:r - a’ 


4. What are the naught, first, second, and fourth powers of 
</ 4a®—4^w‘- +je*? What is the square of tho quantity 
whose square root is a P 

6. Find the square root of 16»® jf ® + 36»®y® + 9/>®2® + iSmuxy + 
SGApyz + 24inj0jffA. 


0 . Solve the following equations:— 

(i) jf®— X —12 = (3+jr)(31—drf), 

.... ax . b.v cx <ai®+ 4c®+ ea®)® 

<'*> 4 --• 

• (iii^ 2 af + 3y = 5jf—J=4y + g. 

7 , Two^trains start at the same time from A and B for the C 

junction, the train from A should run at 24 miles an 
• liour and reach the junction half an hour before that from 
B, which travels 18 miles an hour. But the former is so 
•I'etarded as only to run at an average rate of 22 miles an 
hour. The two trains arrive at the junction at the same 
time. How far are A and B respectively from C, and how 
long were the trains upon the roM P ^ 

8. A and B went out to shoot; A shot three pheasants .*or eveiy 

6 partridges ; B five pheasants for every 9 partridges. A 
shot four birds to B’s five; how many pheasants and 
how many partridgej had they brought down, when they 
had shot 126 birds P 



ALOBBiU. 23 

V-(18a3.) 


1. Simplify (a + 5 + <*)(<*—h + c)—+ c) “-6--(a" + 5- + <?“) J. 

t 

2. Multiply 

(i) jf® + 3jf + 9 by —3jr+9. 

(ii) «f by 

3. Divide 

(i) a:'*-7^—6 by tf-3. 

(ii) +5^® by a ' + J 


4 Find flie squnrciroot of 

(i) 4.]c 4 —28 jc + ic® + 49. 


(il) a + i + c+2V^ ah —2 4 be —2^<■«. 

5. Find thecnbo ola + h — c, using factors, not direct inuUiplica' 
tiou- 

Solve the following simple equations:— 

... 7.r + ,5 3r+7 

(,) --- +o - -2- 

+frf . »7-fa+fe!. 

oca abc 

(iii) aje + 6^*e, a|3’ +J|y acj. 

(iv) 3 c + 2^ = 1‘4, 5 j?—*1^ ® 1*99, • 






5. 


7. A mercliaiit|goes to three bamrs in Rucceseion. At the first 
, he gains l5 per oent. on his capital: at the second 20 per 
cent, upon this increased capital: and at the third 25 per 
cent, on what he then ppssessed : on his return home he 
finds that he has gainra,Bs. S^639. origi- 

nal capital? 
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3. A c'f' tain fraction becomes J when 1 ia added to its dciioiiii* 
nator, and ^ when 2 is taken away from its nmucratoi; 
w'bat is the fi action P 


Vi (1864.) 

1. Tf « = 1, i =s 2, c = 3, rf = 0 find the value of 

.. </“A+4‘‘C + (‘“d-¥d“a 

* \a + ~b )to + rfj - { (a —rf) + (c— 6 )) ' 

I ii) —«) — + bh + 3c—2(^). 

2. Simplify the following expression :— 

{2jt3 —y)+ ,tf+(y—1)1—{2(.f-f y) + 3(j/-i-l)(j/—1)4-, 

2 . (jc—2 yy} + [(v—^ —2(V®+?/ - 2) I + 2 ]. 

3. ^luUiply tt'—4a'6+ 6^ by a"—2a'6 + 6". 

4. Divide (rt!i—iJ)a .2 + _ 2 («a 4 

(rt— b)jf, without removing the brackclt)* 

5. Find the square root of 

6a —12^/^ ‘‘ 

6 Find thtf G. C. M., of a ®—3ti ‘4 + —6a® i’ + Sai i— 2/>’ 

and 2«*—3a«A—a®6*— 

7. ‘ lleduca the following expressions to their simplest forms ; — 

( 1 ) (o) 1 . 1 , ' 2a 


o + ft 

_a_^ 

a—b 


a—X 

Xi-X 



ALGffBAA. 2^ 

8. • Solve the following cf^nations:— 


9. 


.. ^2—«_, jff»— a tg ~/ a 

x — ’J a '• x-\-^ a 2 

f 2«— a — --j4 = a 

] *x—a 

(^ 2 y— 6 + —5 - s 2 ft —y, 

• ^ 

(iii) ,*y/=(jej'+zv--y^) *4Cys + jPV—?Jp)*6(g(?s+y2—a*;;). 


A merohant speculated in 20 vovages. On examining hijj 
aocountB he found that, on an average, in cacli prosperous 
vo\agphehad gaimvl a sum equal to ,1 of his originnl 
capital, and that in each adverae vovage he had lost a sum 
eqnaUto -Jth of the same On the uholc however^ his ea])it:tl 
was increased* by of itself. How mjfcy prosperous 
Voyages did he make ? 


VI1-(1805.) 

1. Find the continued product of 

3c-|-9 and x —V^3jf-f*3. 

2 Simplify the following expressions :— 

(i) + _!f!_+ _ I _. 

• (ar—a)™ (jc —(«•—' 

^ c—a c —6 caa-(a-fft)c+«ft ' 

3. Hc'jolveeach of the following expressions into three &ctois : 
ti) ft®—aft)(^— a). 

(ii) aCfta+c**—fla)+ft(a2+6a-ft*). 

« 

4. Find the value of ~—when jca 

(jf-—a— 0)^ , a+ft 
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26 


■>. 




Shew that I- - - )“ . = ( 

' a t* / ('/+Py- ' 

f 

Find the Least (’ommoti Multiple of 




ac 



■c ‘—T.r—36, —1 j.r—12, and , 


¥ 

7 Solve thi‘ following equations :— 

. 3j(;+6_4y+8 , 10»+1 

jc+l "3^+3 dr-l-S' 

( .) V — V at*—'8.» ss V^jp. 

r iM = a+i-f r, 

(ill) •< ."L + _il! =1 „ .1+ • 

’ i+t* ” a4-e a , h 

* V 

S A,,^! and C’ p'ork together at building a wall foi 10 thus, 
after which fi stops working and A and C together finish it 
m 5 das’s. Find the time in which each can build it 
M'paratcly, if A and 13 together can do as much in a day 
as C can do in fhre^• days, and 3 days’ work of JJ is equal 
to 4 days’ work of C. 


VIII.-(1806.) 

], Prove tliat (o® + fl& + 6®)(e® + ed + d“) - {ae + ad + hd)^ 
(«e + atf + bd)(6fi — ad) + (hc^adj^, 

2 Divide 

til 2 jc®— 9fljc®+lla®a‘—6a® by r—3a. 

(ii) fix—8jt^y^+4jey—y by 2x^—y^. 

3, Find the square root of 
,ti) 

t 

(ii) a * +1 a~®J)"® + 2a“®6' ' - 2ii ’*. 



algbbba- ^7 

f 

' 4, .Find the G. C. M. of 

4:c* + D.r'* +2x2—2c—4 and +5x^ —,r + 2. 

5. Find the L C. M. of 3x2—5x + 2 and 4 t 2 —jf+ i. 

U Shewd) 0*atif P divide A, it will alw divide wA, and (2) 
that if P divide A and IJ, it will also^ivide mA iwl5. 


7. Simplify the followinjy fractions:— 

3rt*_a2i2_2A*_ 


(ii) 


• 1 


a+Va-—xi* 

Solve the following equations:— 

Or+18 .6 

(.) -j 3 -4^- 30"'®''“ 


3-3jc 2-2r l-.tf 

2-3-4'- 


,.:.v — 1 _ 1 . 

' * '"a— 


13—jf Sn—2x, 
"\i 18 



6je + 2y + a * 30 

.5. 

2 6 10 

2x + 6jf + 10a s 123. 


9 . • A and B start together on a certain journey. When they 
have walked a distance of a* mile, A finds it necessary to 
return boine^ and goes at twice bis former rate. He then 

starts again at ^ times his original pace, and just at tho 
end of the journey overtakes B, who, since A left him, hai| 

gone at " times the original pace. How long wa#> ^ie 
journey ? • 
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« 

IX~(1806.) 

1. Beducd to its simplest Mm 

je®—1 .*'‘ + 1 2]f* 

2. ^Divide (a + i)(& + f’)'»® + {f^ + f')" + (tf+ + 

+ (« + 6)(a + c)u; — (a + c)(d + c*) by (& + cf)a;“ + (a + ft)j? 
—(ft + c*). • • 


3. Find the square root of 

I 

«\+ +«“+ ~+ 2 \a^ ----'^1 

• V* t ' • rt / J 

4. Find the G. C. M. of .x?-'*—2ar*—1 and a?® +3 jp * +x + 1. 

h. Prove*thftt every common multiple of a and ft is a multiple 
of their least common multiple. 

C. If ^ prove that 

rt" pa"^ + qc’^ f re^ 

6 “ ” j)b'^ + qd'^ + rf'^ 

ff' 

7. Solve*the following equations : — 

• *-i u-2j _ +2- - ^_ h- 

OJ 4j-6»" 2 18?+6 6. + 2'' 

• * • 

(ii) a 2(3’-1-1), 

^ b il ... 

t. If prove that 

o a a o 


b^ * 'rf» 


r;3 ft* * 


—V V ~ A-. 

tt** C® 


f 



iLOEBBi. 

• 0 


*>0 


9.. A, H C staii; at the same instant from P to run to Q, thoir 
rates being such that B is always as much behind A as ho 
is in advance of C. After ^ has reached Q be returns at. 
once to P a^ the same rate, and meets B at a point whoso 
distance from Q is equal to one>fourth of PQ, shew that 
A indets 0 at a distance from P equal to one-third 
PQ. 


X.-(1807.) 

1. Divide (m + n)a^ + (w®—1 +ii- +2»»«)a“—(?» + «)(1—2wM)fr- 
+ (w—2 mn+n)a —1 by (»t + n)a—1, without removing tl.t 

9 

brackets. 


^ If r + - ' = 2(rt4-»n 

OS 


tr- A = 26 . 
X 


Find the value of xy-V 


y + -= 2(c H tJI 

!/ 

y -=2n? - 

M 


1 


xy 


3. Simplify thciso osrpressions: — 

^ 4 ) - («••“ + *') - 2 «{— ) ■ 

• (a + 61 ®+(«-fr)=* . 

(.i) - }7-a ^ 

m + 6)- -(a • 


1 

h—a 


1 

a + h 


4 Find the G.^. M. of x* -~U-+ox -4 and +x-l. 

I 

s P'^ j. 

& If flr/ = 6j? = cf*. showthai ^ ^7 + “ V 


4- 
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6. Find the L. C. M. of 

4 

.5f* + 4 jp*— 5; jt#—+ 3 and 2x^ +—8.< + 5. 

i 




I . 


Solve these ec^nationfi'— 


ya) 


6—5jf 


3 (7-2.r=*) , , 

14' U-1) 


- f- 



' 7«6e (a**+fc^+fl2)jc %ihe(ah-¥ac-¥ho) __ 

a + ft + c ^ V» + i + c)^ ^ lfl + 4» + c)‘‘ 


(e) (a—fe).«f + (i—c)y + <*srs*l 

2rtjp + iy+ ^ 

(a + ft— c)x + (a—26 + 2r)y + 2ftz » 3. 

t. A alonc«eai^do a piece of work in a hours. A nndiC together 
can do it in ft hours, and C*s work is Jth of B’s* The work 
has to be completed in c hours. Find (i) how long after A 
has commenced B and C should relieve him, so as to finish 
the ^ork in> time; (ii) how long after A has commenced 
B and C should jein him so that the tliree working 
together might just complete the work in time ? 


XI-a868.) 


1. Divide ftc(<?--ft) + c) +flft(ft— a) by {a—b){a — c). 

2 Kesolvk^the first of the following expressiom into two* 
factors ahd tb8 second into four factors. 

(1) ‘:c*+jca+l. r 

4 

* (2) alft®—c®)+ftc(c®—<i^)4-a®(c—ft). 

3. State in what cases will be divisible by .9C + a and 

•frespectively} state also thennm^ber of terms in 
the quotient in each case. , 

Shew that tie last digit in 3“****+ 2*”^* is 5 if n be *any 
whole nu'nbA^ 



ilOBBUl. 

I 

■ 4. • Simplify the followin}? expressions ; — 
(i) _ \ -a. t . 

h\c^%a (6—c)2 , 

6-a \a-b)(a—c) 
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6+c—2a 


• (c— a) 

5 Find the G. C. M. of .«•* —7as + 6 And 6-c^~7je® + 1. 

6. If .*? * value of 

+ *** same for all values of a and c. 

7. Solve the following equations :— 


“■& 9 


3--7c 


= jf. 


(u) = 

(iii) ^y —>/ y — 2j: = V 48—2jt, y(«—15) ec36' 


8- A room of which the floor is rectangular is such that the ad¬ 
dition of a foot to the height will incivase the area of 
the walls as much os the addition of a foot to Loth the 
length and hreadtlv the increase in each case being CO 
square feet; and if the floor he made square. the peremeter 
remaining the same os before, its area will be ^idcreased 
by 0 square feet. Find the length, breadth, and height 
oil the room. 


S:iI-(186G.) 

1. Simplify ^ 

^ iHp + ax)2—2a.v(/V* + ax) -I* jc-* 

i 

2. Divide by 
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3- Shew that —«c is a factor of 

(26*-* + —ac) (26* + c* — ac )—6* {« + e)2 , auil that the otljer 

i 

factor is positive for all values of a, b, aud c. 


4. Simpliry the following:— 

■ • * iV 1 I *l ^ 

1 + *— 1 + 3 — 


( 1 ) 




..1 1 ‘ 


3 


(jF + 3)Cr + 4) (.jF +1} U + 3) 


(.i+l)(.f + 2)(t+3)u + l) 


&. Arrange the expression 

(6 + c)2\a + <i)2 —4(a6 + cd)(ac + 6d), * 

jiccording to powers of 6, and hence iind its square root. 


6, Shew ‘that the two expressions — a + 1 )( 6 — i*) + ( 6 ^ —6 + 1) 

{e —tf)+ (c2-—c + l)(a—6)3 'and («2— a + i- 

(63—6 + l)(c3 —a2) + (c 2 + l)((i 2 ^h“) are equal. 


7. Prove the rule for finding the greatest common ui*>a«iuv i>t 
two algebraical expressions. 

• oi. * i.1. 1. 2a”‘^+'’5tf‘“’+19 . ^ , 

Shew»tnat lowest terms. 


a—1 0—2 I , 6—1 6—2 ] , 

i jF y b X y a 


shew that 


c — 1 c—2 


X 


r 

Tt6'* 


9. Solve the equations:— 

• . 12je+19 737—.2 837 — 25 , 5 

' ^ • 11 ^' “ 33:*-.10 * "12 36 ' 
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l+x 

(3) x-\-y\-z^ (a—i)(i—c)(a—£•) 

arX'\~h~j/-^c^z * 0 . 


iilos aiii^cjur 


10. A horseman tnivclliiig at a walking pac(‘ of 4 miloj 

meets a bandy going in the opposite* direction at the rate 
of 2 miles an hour ; after proceeding at the same pace fur 
half an hour lio turns and’cantersiback till ho overttikes the 
bandy. If he had continued for another quarter of an 
lioiir L'rforc turning, the bjindy would have IxM'n Ijths of 
a mile further on before it was overtaken. Find the rate 
at which the horseman eantcred. 


1. Ifa;* 


XIH-(1871.) 


26c * ^ 2ae 

find in the simplest forms the values of . 
(i) (6 + c)jc + (e + a)y + (a + 6)2:. 


gi4.7;'i_p3 


(ii) 




2, Reduea to their simplest forms:— 

J5*—(jp—1)2 jpa—(jpa—1)2 x^ix —1)*—1 

(^2+1)2—JC^ ■*‘jea0?+i)'2—i"'’ JC*—(,«?41)a ■ 

*~l .g+l 24 * 2 l_ 2 ) 


(ii) 


jp* —jp+i • jf®—1 

1 + 

r + 6jf 

^iii) ar + 2(6^+^ _ 


1 + ~ 
a + c—jp 


X — 2 (g + c ) 

1 + 

« fl + O —X 
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3. If a quantitj measure two other qaantities, prove that it will 

also measure the sum or difference of any multiples of 
these two quantities. 

i 

If the two expressions e(3a+J)if^ + (a®‘+&C“)jff + ti 
^ uud Ajp^+e(a— h)x^+aic^-^a^x)—d have a common 
quadratic facto^, (that is, a factor containing as 
the highest power of x), prove that this factor is an 

I* 

e^act square. 

4. Find the square root of 

^ o. 4jff3+9j2q.4y^.f) , 

A’—2 ^ -j— ■.-—!— 

x*+Ax^ +5je=* +4jf+ 4" 

5. There are two quantities, a, h, of which the L. C. M. is x, 

and the G. C. M. is y ; 

if JP+y» wa + . 

in 

» IT 

prove that +«® + —5-. 

6. Find the G. C. M. of 

% 

je® +36i®—4,r* -KSjc—17 and x^ +8jp®—** +2x—A. 

t 

7. If a{) 4- ac -h »1, prove that , 

^4. • 

a* e* 4a26V 

I l + a>» “l + Js " j “ (l+«*XNi-^)(r+72) 

A 

8. Solve the following equations 

i) 

t\ ^Qj^ + 47_1 2f+36 5®+ 11 

18 • i3;e+23*"T'* 
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(ii) (<>+J)»-{a-% = 

•J 

(«-J)i+(«+% = 

(iii) y+3g+2 _ z^ '4jp-i-3 

^2 3 " 4 X 

9. A and B play four games of chance, of whicli A wins the first 
and last, and B the other two/ Tfie amount which each 
* stakes for the first game is half the whoIeTsum of money 
possessed by both togothei*, and for the other games half 
the money possessed by the loser of the preceding game. 
At tlu^’end of the fourth game, A finds that he has 18 
shillings less than he would have had if he had won them 
all, and Bfinds^ that he has 9 shillings less than he had 
at slArting. Find the amount of money posser sed by each 
at first. 


XlV-(187a) 

ct 

1. Divide a(i? + S)(a + c) * i(J + e)(i + a) by (a—i) and by 

(a + 6+c). 

2. Assuming that ae”—y" is divisible by ac—y,when n is any 
m^holo number, show that (a/>)"— (fie)" + {cd)”'~ (da)^ is 

always divisible by a6—6o + cd—rf<r. 

S. Prove that any Common Multiple of a and fi is a l^ultiple of 
their Least Common Multiple. ' 

4 Fiud the G. C. M. of a® + 2a®+4 and a*—Sa^ + Sa**—4. 

5 Simplify;— ' » ^ 

(n + 2\2 (n +1)2 -(«—1)2 («—2)2 

1 ■ I 1 

G +'i)(2i"4T) (2» + IX3 j?+1; (^+1)(4j5 + D 

1 

V4.r+l)(6ar + l) '» 
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6. Show that (a—&)*(o + d)^ + Aah[o^ + rf®)—4r*</(a- + h~) i8'an 
exact square- , 

. 1 , (a + 6)'" -(ft 4 p)’ + (c + d)^^{!d 4- a)^ 
i. Prove that ^« + i-^2^A + cva +'(c4-rf)2--(54-«)» “ 

« ' 

:} (q 4- ft 4- c -r rf). 

^ .1 ®ft ft*? P' 

8. Show that . -^-5r.4* r--rt z -O' 

(t—ft) (je—ft)(jf— c) [x — c)(x—a) 


when 4- 4- -i-). 

X 3 \ « 6 e f 


0. Solve tlie equations*.— 

n 3 4 ' 5 fi 

“ ic 4* 9 " x—27 jF—15 7 

(ii) V a — th^x — -/ ft—= Vta 4* 6 )—(j« 4* 


,...v a , h a ft 

' . j5 y y ar 


a ft 

-^-1-— ac. 

2; X 


10 A gentleman went out for a walk ; ami after having hern 
out 12 minutes, was overtaken hy his servant who had 
run from the house at thrice his master's pace The mas¬ 
ter then hade the servant run hack at the same rate to the 
house and bring his cigars, while he walked hi» 

former pace. If the master was one mile from mf hou<e 
when overtaken the second time, at what rate did he walk? 

•r 

^ XV-(1874.) 


I IV *-1* a® , S'* , e® „, ft e 

la Divido + "~a“ "“3 by • * ^ ^ —— 

0 ^ ^ c a 


2. Write out the first five terms of the quotient of 

an+i , lan+i ,*»+!_J**^'*'* 

-- and ' —--; ank hence, find without 

a + o a —6 

multiplication the product of 
(a* + 0 ® •!• or** + 0 +1) X (a<*—o® 4- a®—a 4* 1), 
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I 

3, * Prom (jp + a—i)(jp + b—c){x + c — a) subtract (jp— a + A) 

(jc—A + c)(.tf—c + a) and divide the remainder by [a—b) 

(6—e)(c— a)', 

\ 

fff 

4, Frove that every Common Measure of ^two Algebraical Ex¬ 

pressions will divide their 6. C. M. 

Find the G. C- M. of + 29a —15 and 2a*—3a* + 16a* + a 

- 10 . 


5. Simplify :— 


(i) 

(ii) 


a2 






x{a — x) a{x~a) 

I 

(ac + Arf )®—(ad + bc)^ 


ax 


(a — b)(c — d) 


(ac + bd)^ + (ad + Ac)® 
(a + b)(c + d) ' 


6. Given that s = a + A + c; Prove that (*— 8aj^ + (x—3A)2 + 
(V—3c) 2 = 3{ (a-A) 2 + (A—c)« + (c—a) 2 J. 

7* Extract the square root of 

(a® + A*)(a®A2 +1)— 2ai(a‘-‘ —1)(A2— 1)—da^A®. 


8 . 


If 


g + l 
0—1 ’ 


A+1 c+1 

A—1 c-^l * 




shew that 


{■g® + l)( .y2 + l)(g2-fl) ^ (a2 + l)(A2 + l)(c* + l) 
(xy + l)(yg + l)(zx + i) “ (aA +‘l)(Ac + l)(ca + l)* 


9.^ Solve the following equations:— 

fi) __4. _ Jg-9 3 

^ ^ U-l)(jp-3) (g-l)(jp - 6) (®-:3)(^-6 * ^ 

(ii) 16—9jf + -/ 10— 4a: ■ ^ 5— x, 

(iii) 4aa + (a+l)y w (3a—1)2, 

' (3a—l)(a—y—1) + gaO,jp+y«g. 


o 
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I 

30. A mail {'owing against a stream moots a log of wood whu'ili 

is lioiiig carried down l>j the current, lie continues row- 

< 

ing in the same direction for a quarter of an hour longei 
and then turns and rowti down the stream, overtaking the 
Irig 1 }j miles lowv’r down, tlian the point where he first met 
jt. i'Niid the rate at whicl the curiviit flows 


XVI~(1876.) 


1 ih move from brackets (c — a — 1) —{(/> f «•--«)— («— b — r) 


2 If .t ='v--, y 

ni —c 


h —-C 
m -tf 


find th" value of 

m —fc 


< + !/+;-!- xyr. 


Add together the squares of 
2{ ^ aAU -t-wf;!!-! &) + -/tt6(T--adi- b] i, and of 
{\a+ \—a“){h -*f 1—i-l—(i—VI—«-/{«+Vl—/y-'-f. 

and simplify the result. 

d What must be the form of ni in oMer that may hawi 

both «’* and a"—for division, » being any positive 

integer ? 

iShew that —1* is divisible by 15. 

5. Heduce to its lowest terms 

20a* -h l O a^ + 2^ 

24a"“ + lOaa + 20 ' 

6 Ifttatc and prove the rule for finding the Least Common 
Multiple of the two Algebraical Expressions F and 

" f t 

Find the L. C. M. of I + a + a** and 1 
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0» 


7., Simplify:— 


(i) 


•/ ax 

yf a ^X*- yf a-¥x 




A + 0 c H- a—h 

a ^■ ~b—c h c—a 

a + h —<■ h + c—a 

- - — - ^ 

f + tf— h « + (!> + «• 


, V ax 
•/a-V yf X‘\- ^a-¥x 

a + 6+gC 

a-¥h~ 

b+ c~—a 
c + a 


8. Find what term im waiitiiiij to make tho following cxpress-iou 
a roinfietc square 

+045-)—J(fw- +8i)(rt—A)f. 


Solve • — 


,.v X —7 x—2 x--i - 

(l) -r-+ , =3. 

.c —ij X —8 X— 1 


(ii) \/^+ “- = 's/-''+ 

x~-o X X—a X 

(iii) (o’® + —1) = ab[2x —i/) ; 4je = ?/ + 2. 


10. A peraon seta out to walk to a certain town Biil when he 
has accomplUhed a quarter of his journey, he iinds that if 
he contiiiuos at the same pace, he will Juive jjono «tn1y j^ths 
of the whole distance when he ought to be at his destina¬ 
tion. Ho therefore increases his s^ped by a mile an hour 
and arrives just in time. Find his rates of walking 


XVII“(1877.) 


1. Jlcr<olve into factors 

[2a + 26-a5)2 —{b^ —4(»)(a2l-46). 
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2. Simplify 


(e^ + —5®^, and nhewthat if a + ft + c » ft3^~c* 

^ 5/11 1 \ . 


2/1 1 1 \ ^ 

3( a '*■ 6 c- /" 


3. Find the Cr. C. M. of oc*—39iff—22 and llje^—39je*—8, 

and the square root of 

(*»+4)(t-l)+ (-*-+ 1)2. 

4. Solve 

U+ 1)3 + (j5—I)® 

t 

5. A person being a«>kcd his ago replied —“ Ten years ago I was 

five times as old as my son, but twenty years hence I shall 
be only twice as old as he ", What is his age i' 


XVIII-(1878.) 

«• *i-fi + .r^ + Sje^ + je —2 

i imp I y ^3+ 2i#3 + 5jp+10^ jc^+2oic^+3jf'* + 4jf—4 ’ 

1 

2 Show that (je®— 3x)* —8(*®——2) is an exact square 

V 1 . 

and resolve the whole expression into factors. 

I 

3. Show that (i) if a-fi+c^O, then a(ft—‘c)®+ft(c—<*)'*+<• 
(a—ft)® =■ 0 ; (ii) if a’\’h‘\-e * 1, aft+ftc+ac» i, aftc * ^ then 

4. _L_ + -i- ^ 31 

a+6e ' ft + ac c + aft 4 ' 
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, Solve the following equations — 


( 1 ) 

(2) 


4rj + 5) 3(jc + 6) _ ^ 
jc+e"^ jp+5 * 


X + z =* ax + by + ez = 0 
b—c a—c a—b 
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A mail coach rnna between two places A and B, <uul back 
* again, A traveller who starts walking £>'0°' ^ ^ houis 
before the mail coach is ovcrtakeis b^ it half way bi'twccn 
A and B. He then doubles his rate of walking and meets 

the mafl coach on its return journey 3 miles form B. The 

* 

traveller then goes to B at the same I'lito and returns, and 
by tlfc time ho*comes again midway betweeiH Alind B, the 
mail coach reached A. Find the distance between A find 
B and the rate at which the mail <uaeh runs. 



BOMBAY UNIVEBSITY 


MATRICUIATM EZAMISATIOS PAPERS. 


ALGEBRA. 

(L- 1802 .) 

1 Dfliiu' the powet' of a number, and tho index of 1 he power; 
and illustrate the distinction between them by any nu¬ 
merical example. 

Find the x*alue of n®, 

2. Beiinu a simple quantity, and a compound quantity. Ib 

^2abx^ a simple or a compound quantity P Oive the 
names of tho different kinds of compound quantities^ 
illustrated by algebraical examples. 

3. Multiply jf'2—Jjff +1 by Jjff + 2, 

Divide (D^^+ei-'-Sbyj-J+a. (2) by 

it "i I? f/ "" V 

. (3) t— p^ais' ^ p^+a^’ 

4 Tho epitaph of Diophantus states that he passed the sixth 
part cf his life in childhood, and tho twelfth pait of it in 
tho state of youth, and that after an interval of five years 
more than the seventh part of his life ho had a son who 
died when ho had attained to half the of his father, 
and that the father survived the son four years. How 
long did Diophantus live P 

6. To the sum of and annex 4^ 2 and multiply tho 

Jt 

result by iffy, putting tho product in its simplest form. 
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4 

ij ., Find tfV'O nnmbcrSf the greater of which shall be to tlie less 
as tlieir sum is to 42, and as their difference to (J. 


C 


“To to its lowest terms. 
a‘*-l-Ca-+10a+3 


7. Reduce 
y. Resolve into elemental^ factors. 


(1) (2) (3) .r ’*-yK 


.4 Find (a) the inst.aiit of time between 3 and 4 (^clook at which 
the hourdiand and the iiiintite hand are cxactl}^ in the 'dime 
and (/>) that at which they are e\.u*tly opposite 
each other. 

10. Solve tleo folIowii]g sinniUanoous equations —, 

• * 

4.C- —."jy + (j^ a 3, Sj: + 7y—3.3 = 2, 7 j; + fly + Dj =» 1. 


II-(1863.) 

t. Explain the following :—like quantities, an expression cf n 
dimensions, a coefficient, a root of any quantity, 

If n and x ^2, find the numciical value of 


2«.c‘‘* 




ax 


29.r2 


(a—je)- a3^2a + 4.e 

2. State the rule for the addition of Algclwaical quantities. 

Add together— + c,~'a T + 

1_ 

C' 

3. DMde 62^2 + + a'^-aH + ni-'-A'’ h}i' 
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4. Inmtigate a rale for finding tbe H. C. M. of two Al- 
gebrafcal expressions. 

I 

Find tbe L- C. M. of a®—1, a®—1 and a® + 6a + 4, 

5 Define a Fraction. Dedu/’C to their simplest forms 


_ jg + V—1 X ——1 

\x aV ■ r 


Show that the satn of any fraction and its reciprocal is always 
g]‘ater than 2. 

■ ^ 

7. Intei'prctthe meaning of the equation ~ n 

n 

of and n being equal. 

t ^ 

Extract the square root of— 

— 2b^ A + f c*. 


8. Solve the following Equations :— 


(«) 

(h) 

•(c) 


1 iP-2 3-jp 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X y y 


= 67. 


Vjp+ 1—Va-—1 


•/jc +1 + / JP—1 


0. A vessel can be klled by means of one tap in 3 hours and by 
means of a second tap in 6 hours, in what time will it be 
« filled if both taps run together ? 

10. A ship loft Bombay on a voyage of 3 weel(s, with provisions 
for that time at the rate of a seer a day for each man. At 
the end of a week a storm arose which stashed 4 men over' 
hoard and so damaged the vessel that its speed was reduced 
by half, and each man oould be allowed only ^ of a seer 
pw dim. * What was the'original number of the crew ? 
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4 

III-(1804.) 


1 . In what respect are the sciencei^of Arithmetic and Algebra 
identical, aiM in what I'espect do they differ ? 

Explain the following :—Simple , quantities. Similar 
‘quantities. Irrational quantities. * 


2 . If a s 1, 6 = 2 , Ci= 3, s 4, find the numerical value ol* tho 
expression, 



be _, ac cd , 'ad da 

cd cd da 't/a ab ' 


3. From (a + b)x + {b+c) y take {a — b)jl — {b — c)y. 

What is^the value* of aXO P 

Multiply a* + a^b + a^b^ + aft® + b* by (a— 6 ). 


5. Find the G. C. M. of a*—.c* and o®— a"x — ax" 


6 . Provo that the value of a fraction is not altered by multiply* 
ing its numerator and denominator by the same qtiantity. 

Beduoe to their simplest forms:— 


... a—h a — g L &— c 

be *■ ac be' 

.... a (a®—, a(a^ — b^ )a/^ 

b 62 62 

1 1 * 

7# If jp + ■/», prove that je® | = /)*— 3p. 

X . ^ 


8 , 


9 . 


Solve (1) ■ "=:=? “ ■ . = — 7 -. (2) — ■+-» a, — 

Vjp—2 ^ X y ' X 

» 


m , 
-|— - 6 . 


y 


Find a number suoh that whether divided into two equal 
^paits or into three equal parta, the product of the pkrts 
shall be the same. 
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• 1 « 


10< A lri'*i)urur i.s cngaj'od for 10 days, on condition that he shall 

** 

recoivo 8 annas Fur every day’s work done, and that he shall 
pay 1 anna for every day on which he is absent from work— 

I 

at the end of the 10 days he receives 8 annas ; on how many 
days did he work, and on how many days was he absent P 


, IV-(1865.) 

1. Delim? the ternis a Hornogcneons^ IHKij^rcsutou, atuuLii' Quuu- 

titics. 

\ 

lleniovc the brackets from the expression 
a—{ib + t3c “ 3rt—(« + A) 1 + 2a—- 2c)]. 

2. If je * 2, 1 / - 3, a - 6, ft = 5, find the values of 

<0 ^{x + a){h~2.xi) + y): • 

(ii) .1 + 2a—ty + 6 —[.jc— a—(y—36)^). 

3. Slate the rule for the multiplication of two algebraical 

quantities. 

• Multiply together (a*^—3a + 2)- and a* + 6a + 1. 

4. Assuming the rule for finding the 0. C. M, of two algebrai¬ 

cal quantities, prove that for finding the 0. 0. M of three 
such quantities'. Find by inspwtion the G. 0. M. of .— 
2)(.«—3) ahd (jff—1)**(*'—4)(.x!—6). 

5. Simplify the expression 

___wj_ 

ala—6)(a—c) ^ ft(ft—cj(ft— a)^ r(c —ft)(c—61* 

And multipl,’; —-hi by -s+ ■^+ 1. 
a- a •' a^ a 
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Kxtract to tlirce teims the square root of (! + ,«). 


Divide 2 a“A 2 ^ 


i - by ^ '-ab^ + h - 


fj + .r _ 

Show that -— “= a + jff++A'-i 

V rt + .c ~v 




(i) 


2»^ 

3je~ 4 


l.»—5 

a*?—y 


(ii) ^^A- 18 + X'= 13 , 


( 111 ) 


y / " ■ 

a+a? “ 


1). A cistorn c.*in be filled by two pipes* A and B, in 12 hum.-.. 

and the pipe A alone in 20 hours; reqqiivii the timo 
• III which it would be filled by B alone. * 


10, A privateer sailinjr at the rate of 10 miles an hour di^eoveis 
a ship 18 miles off ruii.iin^ from Herat the rate'of 8 inih-. 
an hour, how many miles can the ship run before bein;> 
overtaken.** 


V-a866.) 

I. If ft = 16, A = 10, x - 5, y = 1, find the numerical valq^* of 
(ff—■/ (2Jje) + .r®} + •/ {{a—x){l + ) 

■2^ ir the multiplicand and the xnultipliei^ of any expression be 
both homogeneous, what ’will be the charaetei' of the 
product? 

It Divide 6a* — ci^b + 2a^h^ + +44^ by 2a^ — 3ab +4i®. 

4 1^‘ove that ^ 

i(«—6) + (5 —c)2 + (c— ft)® I = 9{ {a—b) * + (+ (t—a)* J * 
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6. * Find the G C. M of 4jp* + 9^3 + 2jf 2—2r—4 and 3x^ + 6’^® 

—X + 2. A. 


C. AVhat ie a complex fractlou ? 


Simplify' 


jc +- 

1 + 


'^+~l 


How do you simplify it ? 

a 


7. Extract the Hquare roots of 

(i) ix*— 4a?3 + 5*3— 2x +1. 

(ii) ,4-,^+ 

\ 

8. Show that a® »1, a ^ and = (a) 


9. Solve 


r\ ^ 

<■’ ai::r4 


(\\\ 3 *~5y _ ^+4 

6*—7‘ ' ^ 2 " 5"”"’ 


8 



10. A pound of tea and three pounda of sugar cost six shillingN 
but if sugar were to rise 50 per cent., and tea 10 per cent., 
th'.y would cost seven shillings. Find the price of tea 
and sugar. 


II. A Bail way train after travelling for one hour meets with 
an accident, which delays it one hour, after which it pro¬ 
ceeds at f ths of Its former rate, and arrives at the terminus 
three hours 1)ehind time, bad the accident happened 50 
miles further on, the train would have wrrived 1 hour 20 
minutes sooner, Required the length of the time, 
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VI-(1867.) 

1. If « - 3, J —2,*c »1 find the value of 

* « 

a” + —6-— 

a f 6 + c a—4—cf 

(ii) ff(</ -/j)(i?—+34+-^rr-za'+^ 

2. Multiply .»■-—.ry“ + je^y—y- fey 


3. K\Ilaut the (Square root of :— 

« 

.1 “— 2je + 2jf'*y ■’ + —2jfy® + y**. 

* 'si.™ thal 

V -y Z.C--y«—yZ.i,-~y 


!' Ki'diicc (I) 


3 


4(^- ^-y-'t 


.y •» fy 


(ii) 


X + 


1 + - 


X 4 - 3 

■2-jr 


2^a—h a—3 —fa—i) 

«. *.vid« , X ,* 'by .a waiewnllnj 


i 


suit iu its simplest form. 


Add together 


I 


afid 


2h 


a+6’ a-4 ' a---i2 * 

2 jf +0 


8. Solve (i) Z-r+ia+v'^-e. (ii) |*^ -f- » 

9 '5a;—2 6a7+37 


(iii) 

y X 6 y ar 


_9 

10 - 


the ve« 


s 
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THE lEDIAH 8TU(0 ENT’s COMFAEION TO 


9. PIikI the exact time after3 o'clock that the hour and miu\ite 

hands are Ist exactly, in the same direction, and 2ndly at 
right angles to each other. 

10. A merchant has a cert.aia number of Back Bay^and Maxagon 
, ShriTfl, The market rate for tlie two shares was Ks. 2,000 

hut Mazagon Shares ruse 10 per cent, and Back Bays fell 
20 per cent. The ralue of the two shares became in conse¬ 
quence 12^-per cent, less than before. Find the oiigiiidl 
market valuo of each share. 

11. Two boats start at the same time from Basqein and Tanna, 

the distance between which is 18 miles. At a distance of 
ope mile from Tanna the Gallian creek falls into the Tun- 
na cr^k, causing a current at the rate of 2} miles an hour 
I towards Tanna, and two miles an hour towards Basse! n. 
The boat from Tanna is rowed at the rate of 3-^ miles jjei' 
bour, and the Basscin boat at 3 miles per hour. Where 
will they meet P 

VII-(1808.) 

A 

1. Define a and an expression. 

What is meant by the dimension or the degree of a term ? 
• fWrite down two trinomial homogeneous expressious, one 
of six dimensions, and the other of seven dimensions. 

2. Beduce to its si\npleet fom 

iy*r-(4jc®—y*)) + {2y®--(3.iey —a “)).'' 

3. Divide a*—2ai5 + 2a®i®—4a®6®—8fl6^,+ 16i* by a*—26®. 

4. Besolvff a*—46*—o* + 9<i®—2(3arf—2fc) into factors. 

Fiodtiie Q. C. M. of 4a^,^+6o*jp*—18a®*®Jand ^12a*jp“ 
—84a* w* + 



ALOBBBAa 


fil 


6. . Find the vakeof 

( a-^h __ a—^ 2a2 \ g—h 

a —/> a2—6-/ *2a 

T ISxtratit the square root of 

.ife_4jp6^ ^ 4 ^ 4^11 —+ 4jp®_y® +*^1,*. 


H. Solve (i) 


4 


5tf—3 jf+fi 

~6 • 2 


(ii) «=?. + , JL 5 * 

' 3(»+l) ^ 5(3*+SJ «+l “• 

S>. The charge for the first class tickets of admission to an (s- 
hibitioQ was Bs. 4 each, and the charge for second rlass 
tickeft was Rs. 2 8as. The whole number pf tickets 9(>ld 
was 251), and the total amount received for them was 
Bs 731 8 as How many first class tickets were sold, 
and how many second class tickets P 


vin-a8(39.) 

1- If as:2, 5 = 3, c = 4, (f = 5, find the value of 

^ (5c2— ad^ • 

2* Define a of a quantity, and the of the power. 

—m — 

* Interpret a anda*** 

e 

3. Multiply by an-i**. 

4. Find the L. C. M. of aif* + 2j«?«y~18js2y2 + 22jfy»-8y^ 

and 3je*—34®y—9jp®y2 + 15afy®—6y** 



6. 
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A 


6. If f — prove that ^(a— a)(j—ft)+tf(^—A)(#—c) +■ 

* !h 

s{s^e)lfi--a) ® {fi—a){s—h)(s~-c) + ahc. 

* 

7. Extract the square root of ^ 

J 12js^y^ + 4y. 


f-. Solw (i) —ji® 99 


(ii) 


lOr+4 ' 7—2^!* 


371-6j! 

a 


21 


14U-1) 




11- r>t? , 
l6 ~ 6 

12y—lOjp 


9. A garrison of IftOO men was victualled for 36 days ; but afti>r 
16 days it was reinforced, and the provisions were iht-u 
exhausted in 12 days. Beqnired the number of men in 
the reinforcement. 


10- A person left Poona in the Sattara mail buggy at 2 P. M. 
and having proceeded a certain distance he got out of the 
buggy and returned to Poona on foot, walking at the rate of 
3 miles an hour, and he reached Poona at 8 F. M. Had 
' be gone 6 miles further in the buggy be'would not have got 
back to Poona till 10 hours 40 minutes P. M. How far 
did he go towards Sattara, and what was the speed of th<j 


IX-(1872.) 

1. Explain the terns — index, eo^eient, like and unlike 
quanfiliee. 



ALGBtl/A. 


f.3 


2. If a = 2, i =» <J * 4, rf- 0, find the valae of 

4 (a 2 + 6 » +V^(fts'+'^(ya +2% 

§ 

an-f 1 w+i tt n—I j 

3. Divide d —“ —“ +» “y 0 

4. fcimpWyW 

v:;i l. ^ 

(*') /i Vi T 


(1— u)^ (1—a)“ (1 — «) 

Tj. Find tlifi Cr. C. M of + 2x“ + 2jf +1 and »•" — 2 <? , 

and th(fL. C. M of 6fjf® +x//), 8{®y -y-) and 10{.*- -- y-}i 

*■' Extrac:l.J,he Rqnaip root of— ^ 

4jc* + 1 2x'^y + + 6xy^ + y*. 

7 Solve (i) 3 (jf + 1) + ^(.x‘ + 3) = J(jf+ 4) + 16 

(■') *t' + 3i' = 33, •?'+® +a,=;>7. 


8. The SHm of two numbers is 100 'ind the j^reator is io the h '■s 
as 7 : 3; what are the numbers ? 

0 There is a number consistin'' of two dipls whose s.jui js JO, 
and if 72 be subtracted from it, tiie dij'itswill iie inveiti'd. 
Wliat is the number ? 


Z.-(1873.) 

0 

1? Kxplain the terms Binomial, Exponenf, Rational and In'a~ 
tional Q,uantHie». 

2. Find the value of the following exprsRsions 
.X*—.V* ^ 

(je+y)* ab 


(ii) 


3jc+2 

jp —1 


X —1 

44 ?+1 


+ 2 Jp. 
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THE lEHIAH STrt!>EKT’S COMPAKIOV TO 


3. FindG. C. M. of I2a-x* + 120«*je-—132a»jp. 

and 3jF®a" - +39jc"a*—15jc®a^ ; and the L. C NT. 

of 7(jc— a), li(3f®— a^)f and 31(jc®—a®). 


4. ‘square * root of a —4 jp® + lOj?^—20 jc® + 25je* - 2+t 

+16, and the cube root of 8 jc® + 60ar®^ + ISOjpj/® + 125^®. 


r>. Solve the equations r— 




4*'S 4-2.»v + 288-6y= 
'2iF + 13 -2y 
5jf-'4y*s22. 


= 2je +3i^’—131j 


6 B has 6 miles start of A, hut only travels at the rate of 3 
miles per hour while A travels at the rate of 4} miles per 
hour. Where will A overtake B» and how lon^y will he 
takc^to do it P 


4t A mixture is made up of (I gallons at tn rupees per gallon, 
b gallons at n rupees and e gallons at p lupees per gallojn i 
what will be the value of the mixture P 

6. Solve the equations :— 


' 1 — 

3 

JL 

4 


X 

y- 

T 

— - 9 

z 

'io 

A + 



1 

37 

X 

» 

y 


« 3 

'&> 

6 _ 

2 


3 ^ 

191 

w * 

y 


2 

60 


9. The snm of the three digits of which a number consists is 9; 
the first digit is one*eighth of idle number consisting of 
. the last two; and the last digit is likewise one-eighto of 
the Bomher onsiatbg of the first two. Find the niimbL-r. 



aioe7ra. 


XI-a874.) 

1. Describe in wonds the operations indicated by the exprerision :<• 

^ /(a® + fi®) r® 

^ («2—4®)® 

2. Multiply a‘+a^4^+a^4 + 4-by «■*— 

Divide — 2x^ + by r- + 

•i IP- 1 4.1 rt TIC f 3«®—3«'4 »-rtA®—6® 

find the u. C. M. of - -- - --and reduce 

4tf ■ — aw *-36" 

the ration to its lowest terms. 

Find the L. 0. M. of a® + jf® and a®— x^. 


4. Divide 


1—a 


'fv A IT ■ ^fr a 

+-by -- 

+ a a 1 + a a 


] -a 


5. Extract the square root of a^—2a.v + x^ +■ 2a—2 c +1, 

ll‘ Solve the equations ;— 

(i) (3 jc— 1)2 + (4.r-2)2 ,..qja, 

(ii) s 1 + ^37-2 

V3^ + l ~2 • 

(iii) x+y^s>3, x+g—y-5,p + z—x^7, 

7. A person has a number of rupees which, lie tries to arrange in 
the form of a square.. On the first attemi>t he has lid 
over. When he increases the side of 11 m square by three 
mpees he wtuxts 25 to complete the square. How many 


rupees has he ? 


xn-a 870 .> 


1. Find the value of (•) ^ when je a — 

• jF(l+3jr)—je* ^ 



THi urDiix aicotur's coufikiok to 


(ii) 

» 

What in the UBe of brackets? What is, the rule fni le. 

moving bracketti which aiv preceded by a minv^ si*jii i- 

. • 

■2 SiiwjfffTjriiiie expresBions : — 

‘ lfi(ar+y;^ ” L 7(c + <i) ' L 2lab^ ‘ 4(.i--/*) ) J' 

'»-•^:7 

ft 

What la meant by a coej^chnt / Find tlie ooeffioieiit ot t 
in Vhe .quotient obtained by dividiti" 8^— y* 

I 

1 V 

i-y * - . 

4 Separate into their simplofit factors- — 

(i) ss” —xy —6y‘", (ii) t'*—4r>y-'—+ 4^-'*, 
and iind the highest comuiou divisor of 

l—ai^ + X + and 2r + 2j- + 3/'- + 3 j'^, 


6 Shc* tl,»t( *- - -J)( x- a ) = “■ 

i 

ti. State and prove itie rule for finding the L. 0. M. of iwo or 
mor«' algebiaicabexprcsBione. 

I 

Finiby inspection the L. O. M, of 8, S-t®—9 a f fi and 
6x^ + 18jf 4-12. 

7. Extract tlie square root of 

4 —a -- 5 -® 

, 4,r— 12jff + 25jff—24j? + 16 js 

and the cntie root of e 

84f» ~12>» -I- 37 j« + 9.x* + 644r»- 27^«-2r. 
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iLaEBBA. 

i 

8| ])i8tingui8li betvreen an eg[uatiou and an identity, and give 
an example of each. 

What value of e makes 

(jpr-2)3 —(*—l)(je—3) c 

an identity P Can any value of c make it ag P 

9. If the telegrapl^ posts by the side of a railway be 60 yards 

apart, shew that twice the number passed by a train in a 
minute gives roughly the ipimberof miles per hour at which 
the train is moving. If 11 posts bo passed in a minute, 
in whJit time would the distance traversed, estimated by 
this rule, be 1 mile in error P * 

10, A boysreceives a fixed sum as pocket*monoy Sitth# beginning 

of every week, and in each week he spends half of all tiui 
he hod at its beginiiiiig, Uc had no money before the 
first pocket-money was given him and at the end pf the third 
week he has Is. 2d> What was his weekly allowance P 

XIIIH1877.) 


1. Remove the brackets from the expression :— 


2 ? 

3. 






and enclose the last three terms of the expression 

—1 in a bracket with a negative sign. 

Find the quotient which arises from dividing t^e third 
power of.lOat! by the square root of one million times 

Extract the square root of 
jp*—6jf*y + 13j|P*y*— \2xy^ +4y*. 


1 


4. Find the G. C. M. of21i»®—20r*+8jf and6jc®--jp—2 ; 
and the L. C. M. of **—1, + 2#—3, agid + 6 jp, 
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/ h—U \ ® /i ^ \ 

5. Kotiu.p .(i) V 


6. 


7. 


8. 


(i‘0 


3i—5^r-‘2) 

k)' 


Solve (i) (jf— 


(ii) V’.r+ 4+^/^2r + 9-V3 jc + 25< 
5 


(iii) 

X 


a?y 


Firom a ocvtain sum of money I took away one-vhird pat t and 
put in its stead lifl. 50; from the sum thus increased 1 took 
away one*foui"th part and put in its stead Rs. ^0. 1 then 

found iliodRs. 120; what was the original sum ? 


A certain number consists of two digits whose sum is 8 
another number is obtained by reversing the digits. If 
the product of these two is 1^855, liiid the nunibeiv 



PU]^JA.B UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

ALGEBRA* 

I-J1873,) 

\. AVhat is the diflEerencc between the factors and terms of an 
Al^^cbl'aical expression ? When are such expressions said 
to be homogeneous ? Of what udb are brackets in Algebia P 
Simplify 

+ b){a—h + c )—(a + c)®—2c(J— c). 

2. Divide (1 —i®)!!—e®)—(a+ if)(6 + ac)(c + a&} by 
1— O'*—— ^ahc. 

Write down the remainder when jc*—7jff—4 is divided by 
.*—3. 

3 Find the greatest common measure of 

«■*—o®& + oi®—; a®+a6—2i2; and —2a*fi—3a®4* 
—3a4» + 6*. 

4. A ship sails with a supply of biscuit for 60 days on a daily 
allowance of 1 lb. per head. After being at sea'for 20 days 
she encounters a storm in which 5 men are washed over¬ 
board, and damages sustained tliat in ill cause a delay of 
24 days. It is found that each man’s allowan^ must.be 
reduced ^ fib. Find the original number of the crew, 

II-(1874.) 


1. Simplify the following expressions :— 




<)0 THE INDUE student’s COMPANION TO 

(2) o - Ts6 - [ a-3(e-i) + 2 (c- j ]. 

2. Find tho G. C. M. of jf*+4(jp*— 30)—(18.r + 104) and )»* 

—+12) + j? (24d* + 36). 

3. A man hires a workn^an on tins condition that for every day 

he (TSfkcd heshonld ^et ont rupee, but that for every day 
he was absent, ho should be fined 12 annas. When 36o 
days were past the workman was to receive 118 rupees : how 
many days had he worked H 

4 Solve tho equation' 


f} 


\f.r X — yf\ 


■jf «!• 




A man urectin^ some begsara wished to distribute among Uipm 
all tho mouoy he had in hispocket. He hod not enough by 
8 annas to give them 3 annas each, so he gave them 2 
annas each, and had sis annas remaining : how manj' beg¬ 
gars wore there P 


III-(1878.) 


1. (a) Divide je*—by jp®—+ 3^y“—y ’ 
{h) Wliat is the square root of 


4.< *—1+11 jp 2—3a+ 

4 


( 

2. (a) Simplify 



1 _ '* + 3 

2*+2 2jeS—2* 


(i) Find the greatest common measure of x^-\rx^y — 
t —y^«aud ar2y—a‘®y2 4 

3. Solve the following equations :— 

, ^ 4r + 3 . 7ap—29 _ fte +19 

(fl) 9”+5^_12* 18 ' 


na 


^ a X 


(A) X Vrt+Jp 



X y X y 

• 

4 A garrison had^ufficiont provision for 30 months, but at Mu' 
end of 4 months the ('arrison was doubled. Three months 
after fhat 400 men were added, and it was found tint tlie 
provisions lasted onlv 15 months althg'^thcr. What wrs the 
original strength of the garrison ? * 


IV-(1878.) 


l, If^ = rt + /y + c prove that— 

e 

(flr.v + ir)(6a + ca){cs + ah) = (5 f c)“(e + i)®. 

‘2-. Kind th* highest common divisor of 
20.x'* + — 1 and 2ox^ + 5:^**— x —1. 

nn , ni+1 

3 sioipiifj :-(i) ' 


ffii + H-r-+ ■4-2rfc + 2V 

(«) *' 

4. Find the square root of 

le'" +4rt® +2a^ 4-9«‘^—4ff + 4. 

5. Solve the following equations : - - 

(1) H'+.y)=i(2jf + 4.)'> 

24) 1 

ax + h 1 

' ^ cx-\-b CX +a cx + a-^b 

, » 

(3) }(3x: + 8)—{.r—J(jf—2)} «^—3, 

3. A person walk^ out a certain distance at ttie rate of 3| mile.s 
an hourl and then ran part of the wa^ back at the rate ojf 
T miles an hour, walking the remaming distance id 5 
minutes. He was out 35 mihutes, how fog did he'run P 





TT[OMASON CIVIL ENCINBERING COLLEGE 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


ALGEBRA. 

I-(18'70-71) & (1871-72.) 

I Multiply +a'7>^ + +6^ bya— 2u^b^ +^3* 

Multiply 7>^ bya* t- Ii>* + h^, 

»nd prove that the result is a factor of 

1 fl B B 

a s +a^ 

*2 Find the G. C. M. of 

# 

2^''^ — 6tf + 5, and —12y + 6. 

.3. Reduce the following expressions to their simplest form ; — 

.V '_ jc* + jc»y ^ + v* _ 

' ' jc^+2.r“y+ 3af2y*+2jpv‘'+y*' 

(») 


(«— lt){a —c')(<^+a) (6—a)(6—c)(» + 6) 

I.. » 

1 ■ _ 

(r—a)(c—i) (jff + c)’ 

4. A faimer sells to one person 9 horses and*7 cows for £300: 
and to another 0 horses at an advance of 12} per cent, on the 
former price, and 13 cows at an advance of 8 per cent, for 
£330}}. '^hat was the price of each f 



AIOSBtl. 

I 

n.-(1872-73.) 


6.3 


1. State the method for finding th« G. C. M. of tvro A1g''hiaioal 

expreesioniK What artificer are permissible oi omplojt d 
to slfortcn the pi'ocess P 

2. Find the G. C» M. of 

16jc*— 8^® + 8.K® + 2,r + 3 and 16je* + Ifiar®—2a!—2, 
and the L. 0. M. of 

jc®4-a®, jp®—fljf + n®, jp® +fljc + a®.« 

3. Simplify the following expression 

a + 6 *6 + e c + a (a + 6) (J + e) (e + a) 

a—d ^ i—c c—a {a —6) (6—c) (c—a), 

4. Prove that (* + -“)* + (^■‘■"7')^# 

= 4 + (,+ 7)(» + 7)(. + 4)if 

5. Extract the square root of 

6jpfl—4V5tf» + 2(2+V’15)a?*—2(2V3+V'5)je®+7*- 
—2/3J + 1. 

6. Solve the equations :— 

(a) ^.r®+jp+l + V jF®—a?+1*2. 

(fi) 5jp—2y+2*20, jp+2^ + 6s«28, <^?p + 5y—7a = 19. 

, III-(1873-74.$ 

1. Find the G. C. M. of 

y®—2a+ fijf* +2afi + a®3fwo®6 
and of 0 

3^*—(4o + 2A)y + (2ab + a^) 

%nd of 

,v®+y®+e® anddP®+ 3 r*+* 2 * if op+y+f *0. 




•> 


THE INDIAN STUDENT'S COMPANION TO 
Solve any three of the following equations 

^ . x-n ^ 

1? a.'v " If: V 

(h Iv + cx'^ +\' «■ Ajp + cje** * rf. * 

a/i + ^ + \/i+VJ + 

« 

(fb x+v^ri, "^--''^=3^ 

Simplify tlie following expressions:— ^ 

je^_ . .. r _4. . 

(«—A) (a—c) {b-a)[b—e) {/ —rt)(c‘— 

, 2 H /3 . 2-V3 

and - -■ -- - _ f-- 

V2+y^2^-y^^ 


liecliic^ 


1 + -/ r + ,r + t ■* 

aT+ SJ V je^ 3»" + :iVx^~‘ 


'0 What number is that whose square is less by unity tli. 4i the 
number itself ? * 

^\n express tmin sets off to travel from on«' statimi lo 
another with uniform epced; at the end of the first 
hour an accident occurs which delays it 1 hour, and re¬ 
duces its spued in thu rate of 6 : 3. It arrives at the second 
station 3 hours l^ehind time ; if the accident had occurred 
50 miles further on the train would have arrived 1^ liour 
sooner. Whefe was the distance between the stations P 


IV-(1876.70.) 


1 , 


K 

Pi-ove that x^+jox^+qx^rx + sis a perfect square 


If p^s s and q » 


T 


+ 2>/‘s. 




_2W_3__ 


+ 


__ 

y 2— ^ 2— yf 3 


* ^2 


2. Piove that 



ALGEBRA. 

1 


1 

JC 




3. SolVe 


--+ - 


V1 —X + 1 


^ i-x-1 


4. Supposo a silver coins ov b gold coins are worth *■. Hnw 

can sum « bo paid away in c coins in all i' 

5. A, B together can do a work in a days ;iA» togctlnn in b 

days ; B, C, together in c days. In how many days, fim 
A do it ulonev? 


V-(lQ70-77.) 


1. Add 


2 . ^ 2 


a—b 


, 2 

b—c e—a , (<«— b)(b — v){f - uj 


Multipty 2 ■ 

^ jfy(jc+y) 

2. Solve tliG following equations :— 

(i) (a+*)(«+jr)-«(4+o)> “j- 


(ii) «+,. 

x+0 x+a 


(iii) 13jp+lly*4a, 12.»—6y*a. 

(iv) 


3. Two plugs are opened in the bottom of a cistern containing 
' 192 gallons of water; after three hours, one of the plugs 

becomes stopp^, and the cistern is emptied by the otlier 
in 11 more hours: had the stoppage occurred after 6 hours, 
. only 6 hours more would have been required to empty 
the cistern. How many gallons will each plug have 
dischai-ged in an hoar, supposing the discharge miformiP 
* 


VII-(ia77-78.) 


1. tFiudthe 


value of 


«+.y 


X 




y 



(.e 


TITE ISfDlAJr SirLEST’s co^mpajiion to 


‘J, Sho\\ that - - —:- . -- j -- »--r^,- 

3 Requiiud in its :»iinplust form the product of 

/*>^-4-(7>v +^»').3g+<y “jc^ ^ t ^ 

iw—7 1 

4. Piov^ that if Vyf b) = d then %'’(«—■/ 

^ yelvc (d 4/.X +1=2- - . 


„„ ■* i_ , .y+ ; = ] 

ti i i a f 


+ ■- . 
f 


VlI-(1879-80.) 


1. i-'ii.d the Grciitosl Common Measure of 


Oa^x ‘ —lOa'^x^y —4-15frje and —!&(/ u, ‘ 

4*8«= £= y*—12 ajFy’*. 

I \\< lit to 11 bank with a cheque for 6 guineas, and askci' 
to have for it exactly the same number of M'ver«Myiis 
h iir ^overeign8, shilling!, and sixpences. How mar\ oi 
inch should 1 get? 




«> 


4 


Simplify 


i^iid also 


,t+y 

jth , ( n-h '^ __ rt-i 

A—e I (ft—(5)3 “ft—f ) 


There is a number consisting of two digits the miinbei 
is equal to tbreq times the sum of its digits, and if it be 
multiplied by 3, the result will be equal to the square ei 
the sum of the digits. Find the number, 



tONTON un;veesitv 

MATBJCUiATIOir EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


ALGEBRA. 

I. 


Ailil lofjfi'llioi- 

<1) ll-1^2c“-4v) .111(1 (2- 

(2) (tf+A—cj- and 

Fiom •) c- -1-6 ti/ -j-y- take (1 j - —3 1 y-f 2y *' 
MnUipl\ {ifi —2.<4 -j-A”) l‘y ) 

( } -i-1 4-J Uv '1 

\f -l-Ji-.y+a’y y } ^ \ I / 


Divide .*2 -f-lOjc - 600 l>y t:c-f 3U) 


xt—9 




r 

I-f:V 


2 Solve the followint? equ-itioins: 
(1) 3jc— l(t=lU+]6. 


« 2 ) 


X 

C 


+ 


2t 

T 


7 

•> 


+ 


3i 




(3) 4,r-l-7 V * 62, 3^—21« fe. ’ 

If r: jc+3 ::*3 : 4. Find *. 

'i, A niilroad travels at the rate of 24 mile«- an iiour ; ixio hoiiix 
after it has started an espre^is-en^ine tiavelling at the rntr 
of 40 miles an hour sent to oiertaku it After irh.it 
*tiiue and ivhat number of miles ivill the express come it)' 
ivith the train ? * • * 
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TUB INDIAN STUDENT’S COMPANION TO 


II. 


1. Add together ^ - -and ^ a - + 

From (7 j?“— tale (5jp®+lljfy+8j/“). 

Multiply S'-‘i+7x-^y-9x/-r3y^ by (2jt -*-3i.y+y'*). 
Divide 3^*+l«Jf'*y-33ir^^-+1 Ur* by a-H7 *// 


Bcduce V’V-V +-^J4r- 

t *3—1 je—1 ' .xe^-je^^l 

3. Solve the following equations.— 

(1) 7jt—10 = 5*—4 


(2) -3-- 


-*-4- — - » 3 

4 ^ ti 


(3) 3« + -'^■2- »22. 11#-1— = '20. 


2 -—.-,7 5 

,1) 2#-JL+^ =7+ii^ 

4r -?rS_ = 24 


3 


, 3x ~3v ) 


3. If a A:: e : if, and a the greatest magnitude. 

Prove (1) a— h; a -t lac—d ; c+if- 

(2) (tf+ rf)^(6 + c). 


III. 

1. Add together (3» + 46 + 5c), (2a—96 + 6c), (4rt—36—Tr). 
From (a + 6)a take (a—6)*. 

Multiply (*3—7*® +8*—9) by (**—2* -i 1), 

Divide oc*—Sly* by *-“3y. 

-- E.itplain the'oqnation jp® "• 



ALG£IiI1.4. 


2 • Solve tlic equations 
(D 4tf—3-3rf3. 


liJ) 

r3) 

(1) 


+ - 


f +1 • jc + 2 

i 

3 1 

S — — + - 


.1+2 


2 


6—6 
"l 

i-3 

'au—1 ’ 


= ij. 


+ i- =i«) 

,: + -J- ■ «5 


li It . ‘.:c : d : e \f, • 

Plow 41) u\ fi;:a + f + c • l + d +J, 


(2) a . b:: c-~c . d—/. 


IV. 


I What is the coeiKeicnt of an Aljjehraical quantity ? 
Is any coefficient imderstood when none is expi’esscfl 
Ueducc (7.JC+5^)-f (2t--3_y)--{.r—y). 

, Multiply (7je®— 3 a’ 2 y-l- 2 jey 2 —Cy‘*)X(3.i’— 4y). 

Divide (0a“— a^b —llaAS+Sfi®) hy 

• Ucduce 1— 

2 Solve Iho folkwing equations ;— 

(I) 6x—11 =3 jc+13. 

3*^ _ . llj _ 24-2x 

'•i 5 lO 15 “ 3 ' 

(3) at—2y = ll, 4je+7y = 63! 
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TItB IlTDrAV student's cumfanion to 


(4)» 






r>»- 

8 


i 


»/ 

"T 


+ 2a. 


t). Find a third p^^portion:; I to 5, *05. 

If : 7x—5i/ :: 31 : 11, find x : y. 

If «: b::c: d: e if. 

Prove (I) - 1 . 

« y 

(2) a ;5:; (<* + c + t) : (A+ci +y). 


V. 

1. Divide (a®—9«®6 + 23 a6*—156®) (a—76) bj» a-—8t<6 + 76-. 

2. Find the a. C. M. of 

(i) 3?® -1 and .%®-f2jca +2 jc+1. 

(ii) 12jf3+13jfs-|-6jf-|-l and lOpS+lOoV^+Tjc+l. 

3 Add together -’-g — and aA+Ac-f-ac, when « « —(A+c)- 

Write down the fourth power of a—A. 

4. Simplify (i) — - - -r~. 

a* + 3-^ 

jc + 2 

i**\ 1 1 ] 

(jf+l)(a; + 2) (3f + 2)]7+3) (iV3)(jc + 4)’ 

5, Simplify (i) (x + {<)» + (x + y)*y-~{Zt\y + + 2y'»}. 

,;;v a*—3flA + 2A« ep-^lab +126® 



ALOES BA. 
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i} 


'SuItc the equations: 


(i) 


r«i) 


.ie4-3 X —1 1 / 

T " 3 V 

]; ("ii 

i)x+ iy = oL) 


y+'z = fA. 
s+x = cj 



is 


IVove that if ff: i" r: i, then 

wa + >ib : pcL + yi '. J me + t(d ; pc + (^d. 


Prove t})at if 


fl® + <iA + i® 
c“ -t- cd + d'^ 




d_ 


then a :fj ::c: d. 

TJiore is a eertnin number of two whieh is 7 times the 
suniofcthecliRifs. If the^number bo road IwKjvards ami 
subtinctodfiomthe oriffinal number, thu dilU-ieiico is a/, 
Kind the number. 


VI. 

, a+b+r 

' Add together e, s — b, s — r, where s * - ^ — 

. , ^ 2:r*—133—I - be—3 

Subtract -—from—^ . 

Write down the result of the divisions of by r + v. 

. \\a.t^hy)^A-lay—hs^^{\ax^hvr‘-{a^^bxyj} 

2 Simplify-!---- " 

3.« Solve the equations 


2jP + 7 ■* + 1 a 1 

—-• - m *• 

je—1 * + 7 




TItiS INDIAN student's C03IFANI0N TO 


7« 


4. By refeveDce to Bradshaw it is found that two railway traiii«i 
moving in oppositu directions pass each other soinewheiv 
between two stations X and B. One train leaves A at 20 
minutes past 4 and arrives at B at 5. |riiG other leaves B 
at 10 minutes past 4 and arrives at A at 20 minutes to 5. 
Find the time at which they meet. 


1 Find the values of- the expressions / ^ \ jc-"— v * 

\ y ‘ X — 1/ 

when .jC = 6, y = 4; will thb values he the same if v = 

.r = 4 


2. Perform the operations indicated in the following examples 

(1) + — f-)-{n*-2h‘ -). ‘ 

(2) ’ (rt"' + 3a.jf® (a*® - 2av -far*). 

(S) (,t *—23 a*® + 18j; + 40) -t (j? ® + x- 20). 

(4) (l+je+.tf‘-)®—(1—jff + a!®)®. 

3. Solve tl»e following equations:— 

X —2 j6-r3 jff + 40 


(S) 


3#--14 
4 


— 5je — 


23C-6 

ll " 


X 

2 


- 72. 


(3) (3jf + 8)=4v — 4*2(jc+y-l). 

4. Wishing to buy a cortain number of railway shares, I found 

that if I bouglA the shares in the railway (A) which weie 
ati £40 a share, I should invest all my money; but if I 
bought the same number of shares in a railway (B) which 
were at £45 a shai'e, I should not have tnoney enough hy 
£240. How much money had I to invest P 

5. Find a fourth proportional to 1*6, *09, *46. 

If a : 5 ::c: d and e tf i:g : A prove aet x dh. , 

. tf «*—+y® ;,*6:13i prove a? 3:2. 



VIII. 


7S 


1 . 


2 . 


Find tbe value of —6jf+7*when jp«3: explain why 

and jf)® have the same value for any integral 
value Simplify the following expressions: — 


(1) 8« + 5&- 

(2) (x*—4je^^ + + y*) X (i®—2ry + y‘-). 

(3) 6jp''* —19 jp®y + 183* y ® — 

23f^--3jpy+y “ 


Solve the fSllowing equations 


U) 


»jp—2 

T" 


2a;—7 
10 


+ 15 


16jp—W 
' 10 


/2) 3:e + 2v—3 _ _9 
4:c—6y + l(i “ 4 
3;X a 5y 

3. A courier undertakes to perform a' journey on foot of 60 

miles within 12hours; he travels 6} miles. the first hour, 
hut.afterwards in every successive hour he travels i of » 
mile less than in the preceding hour; will he pei'forin his 
undertaking P 

4. Find a third proportional to 
Ita: bi:e : d prove 

(a®+e®)^; i5®::<r ; 5, 



IX. 

s 

1 Simplify the exfpossions:— 

(2—jc + 3 jp®)— j-(4—2 jp+ jf®) 

• -aj._ 

+ it*" 

jFa+jp)U—ar)2 1 

* + 
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( 

Find th«' factors of 1—4je + 3 jc® and determine the value of 

/a—Z.\ , 1 /5(av)\ , a j a 

\b=c)^~Z\~2b ) - T~ = 

C» 1 , 

2 Solve the equa^piis:— 


(i) 1 +^- 1 -= 4 


r+l 


T—I 

"ij ^ 


(ii) 


.«+ !• r . 

V— f »— r _ 

i±i _ j!'.. =1. j ■ 


y—1 .r—4 

3 Extract the square roots of 4'04010 and of (x® + l)" + 

4,;(a;«— 1 ). ' 

Filid what value of x will make x'^ •\-Zax-\-JA the square (»f 
X + r. What docs your result become when a ^h^c? 

r 

%. When arc four quantities said to be in proportion ^ 

What value must be given to x to make !+.!», 2 +jp, 
and 10 —X proportionals ? 


Jla : b::c : d prove tbe equality 

,0^ h _ /g 4 ft y * 

0 ® 4-flJ'* * d \c + d/ * 

t 

5 If 6 men can dfg 14 3 'ardsper day of a treneb 3 feet wide and' 
2 feet deep, boir many men will be required to dig 12 yards 
, in a day of a trench 7 .feet wide and 6 feet deep P 


X. 


1. Add together a +36 +oc, 3a—76 +llr*, 4a—66—15e and 
a + 186 + 8 e; and multiply the result by tbe c^ifference 
between hi a + 7c and fOa + 6 c— 6 . 



ALGEBlll. 


76 


Simplify the expression 

/ 1—1—3jf + 2jf2 v l+2.itf 

*r+3jt + 2t2, l + x+zS^J* 2'-jr2 ■ 
and resolve x* + +a* into two quadratic factorsi 

2. Solve the equations ;— 


X —1 2.r—3 

T 


(i) - A _ -vr =. 11 - r 


5x-1 
20 "' ’ 


.... e 2 

(ii) X — - « a, 

x—a 


3. If a: 6^:: o: d, prove that 
a + b : rt-;-6 o + d: C'—d, 
and a^c + ac“: b'^d + bd''^ ::a'* +e'*; 6 • +d-^. 

Also if a+^b-t-c + d: a-i-b^c~^d::l + d : h —(/, prove that 
a I h’.lci d. 


XI. 


1. Simplify --- 

^ , 2jf + l 

Solve —^— 


3,3e + l , je'^ + .v2+^—3 

“ ic2_r^ /3-i-6 

3r—2 jg—2 

"4 “ 6 * 


3i Prove that if a: b:;c: d, then 
a + 6;a—i;:e + d:c —d ^ 

i:; </<*(?+ ^bd : */cic—4hd. 

4. Extract the square root of 

<pi—2«® + 3je2 —2 jp +1 

and the fourth root of x^ + + 4 (p +.-i)+6. 
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THE INDIAE STUDEHT^S COMPANION TO 


XII. 


1. Find the value of firgt when jp = 2, and se(?ondl;y 

when x=s'6. 

Simplify the following expu'ssiona :— 

(i) a + 36r-{-V*-96)—(4a + H&)—(—6a + i), 

(ii) (Sxy — ixz){2,xy + xs )— 16ic“y*. 


x‘‘ 


i‘"\ ^ 

Oil) -- 

JCr» 


* 2+1 




and write down the fifth power of x — a. 
Solve the equations ;— 


(i) 


*—1 2jf— 3 _ 5 2r + l 

3 " 4 “ ” 4 “^ ~ir' 


(ii) 




= X 


3» Prove that it a:b :: c d then a + h: a—b :: a+ d : c — d. 
Find a third proportional to d® + 6® + aft (a + ft) and 

4. ' A policeman runs after a boy who starts a little distance 
ahead. Three'of the policemen’s steps are equal to five of 
the lad’s ; but the boy takes three while the policeman 
takes two steps. 'Will the policeman catch the boy ? 

XIII. 


1 . Add together a? + y, 3 jc— y—and 4y——3 , and multi¬ 
ply the result by x—y —*. 

Find th, .aide of whm *=Sir. 



AlOEBfiA. 


And prove that 

6 

(jes +^a) 'V—* 

* y 

Simplify the expression • * —- 

2 .»—1 * —7.x-f JO 

1 JF — 6 ' 

, 2~- je^-9/+18‘ 

2 , Solve the equations;— 

/:x .w—11 . 3«--(5r-74) . *278 ^ 

( 1 ) -g-— +- 2 --- + -^=0 

Cii) 5x 4»1 ly = ] 46. 1U + 5// = 110, 

.1 If a: hi'.G: d prove that 

a + i* a—b ::c + d: c—d. 

and rt® +c-: V+ c* : v^/T+<7^. 



UNIVEBSIIY OF OXFORD 

MATRICTIIATIOS mMINATION PAYEES. 

ALGEBRA. 

I. 

J. Findtlie value of • * 

(o~A)^_ (4 —cy ^ ia—c)^ 

^ If \-c «+ f 

when a = r>, 4 = 3, e = 1. 

• A 

2 . What is the Least Common Multii/le of 

16(.)C®—.x'V, and 30x2(*-|-l). 

3. Simpli^ ;— 

3je’—(Jje2+jf—2 

‘ ' '.xs—7a- + 6 

(2) lJ(3ar-l)+3f(2j«? + 3)— 

4. Solve the following eqi^tions :— 

2je —a 3x—4 3«®— 

(1) —-'J- 

. (2) VIT25— 

(3) 2 jc— 3y + 4^ 2x + 6y —5 *11. 

o. Two sums of money are together equal to 54/. 124*. and theiV 
. are as many pounds in the one as shillings in tlie other. 
What are the sums? 


IL 


1. Multiply 

<*(6*—a®)+«(fl®—4®) by a + i + c, and divide 
the product by (4—c)(c— a)(a^6). 



AIGEBSA. 


Divide jcf+y ^+7 by d;®+ //^+ ■ 

2. Find the G. C.^ M. of 

je^+2iP*—5jc®—Tjff+3, and 3 jc*— 3jp*- +ar®-i-2 

-t-3 ; and the L. C. M. of I8 (a'^i—i5(a‘*— h '), 
30(a3i2+aS6«—aft*). 


3 . Simplify :— 

jc ®—he 


x-~^ea 


■»' l/v I • w.u X‘‘~Cth 

(a—6)(tf—<*) —c)(ft—a) (c— aj(c~ ft) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


S+OI ^ 

a^ft** . (* ^ 

( a“ft »f ft*' J 


4. Extract the square root 01 

(1) Caj;*‘*+13a“jff-—12a^jff-|-4a*. 


x^ 4a® 

<*) isr + ^ 


a X 


g. Solve the equations :— 

(1) i(2jp-6)+i(3^-8)=..,^(4jff-3), 


, f‘®+.y+«=o* 

( 2 ) 

u+r ■ ' " 


+3y+4jj = 2. 


III. 


L Multiply 

and divide the product by 6®—( 0 —a)®. 
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I 

Divide s^—2^^ .je^ — 2je^ by 

2. Find the G. 0. M. of 

« 

a'®+3e®+3jb^2, and +1. 
and the L. C* M. «of 
r>jr3—15je-i-10, 6 jc“— 6ic-jl2, 12 jc-’—12. 

3. Simplify:— 


( 1 ) 


a 


+ 


ft 4"®—* c-\-(i —ft ct’\-h—c 

I 1 


+ !• 


t ■«*—5a«+4 
^ jea-fi X 


_ - 2 — - 
jg jc+2 . _^ 


I - A- 1 + A 


yi ^ 




( 3 ) 


fl*ft^ a*c ^ rt ^ft ^ 

" Tr^“ C-— 


4. Extract tiie square root of 

(1) 4a5*+12ajp®+a“oB2—12a®jc4.4a*. 

.6 


< 2 ) ^ + ^ 


2 a 


* ” <* 3jp 

5. * Solve file following equations:— 

.-V X —ft . X—a ax-^h^ 

'D + —r •> e . 

« ft a(a4-ftj 

(“jc + dy+ft*®®* 

(2) < 2x—^ + 3z a 0. 

l«4'3v4>2; ■ 3. 


+ 3« 



ALOBBBA. 
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IV. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Multiply 9 jc® +4y® + 2 ®—2 y«—sSz—by 3 jp +2 ^4'^. 

Find thft G. C, M. of 3 jc*.-3jc8—Cjp* and 6^*—12jff3 
+ 6jp—12. 


Exti'oct the square root of 


43c® , 4y® 


— 8 . 


4. 


Simplify." 

3ji?4'2 


(i) 


(JP—l)a 


6 


(ii) —rX 

l-f'- 


1 

1 


i_L 

a 


3#—^ • 

■"M-i)"’ 

1 


1 ' 

a— - 
a 


5. 


6 . 


Solve the equations:— 

(i) i(.»— 1 ) + f(ar+ 2 ) * lias—Zy 

(ii) . 2y + 5jf = 14. 

Find three numbers, whose snm is 21, and of which the 
greatest exceeds the least by 4, and the remaining one is 
half the sum of the other two. 


7.* lia xh^hi eaci dt shew that 

(1) a® : i® sTfl: d. 

• (2) (a* + 6«+ca)(i2+c3 + rf3)a(«i+ic+crf)'‘*. 

V. 


1. Find the value of 


(^—>o)® , ^c—g)® , (a —ft)® 

(cf-a)(g—-6) (a—c) (&—c)(c-.-tt) * 

when gel, ft's 2 , ^=3. 
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THB INDIAN BTUDENT*8 COUPANION TO 


2‘ Find tho G> C. M. of 

4jJ*--6:ff + 2 and 9 jp®— —6 

and the L. 0> M. of 

jp*—ajp®+a*, 


tii«* 


3 Simplify 

JC 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


1 je(a® + 3) 

Cr^’'(lp+1)* 1*®—1;-* * 

«I**! 

1 +ax ax 


at 


_i '' -1 -1 

a t —1 a X—ax x—a 


4. Find the square root of 

ff ®— 6a^x + 16a**®—20a®*®+15iC®a*—Cojt® + 
a Soke the equations *— 

y • oi . 1/-. I o\ * aa* 


2 J + 5 (* + 2 ) 
(ii) 


=2 J 


VI, 


1. Mnltiply a *+6* + e» +c+<fy—hy 

a"t"6 + c^d» 

2. Extract the square root of 
« 

**+ * (‘•+-;5) +*• 


0 - 1 - 




Of* 


3* Simplify 



JlLOEBBA. 
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4. ^ Find the L. C. M. of 

a*—; a*— 
and the G< C. aM. of 

2jp®-^16jc + 6 and jp^ + 3ijp®^”jc "h 3* » 

6. Solve the following equations 

5®+4 , *je4-6 ^jf+1 , :p+« 

"X“+ 16-T +“• 



8. Find the time between 2 and 3 o’clj>ck when the hands of a 
watch are together. 

• t 

li a : b::e : df prove that a + b : a — h ;;c + d : c— ; and if 
a + 6: rt—J ::c ; d, (a + J)(c + rf) = 2ac. 


VII. 

1. If {a + 6 + c)a: = (—a + 5 + c)y = (a“6 + c)z*(a+J—e)w, 

Shew that —|-^ ^ ^— 

y z ^ X 

2. Simplify 

■ (11 y y -v* 

JiiaP—y) 2(« + y) ^‘*<**--y*) 

(2) (a + 6+o)(a +i fo c” (i + e)(c + ff) 

(a + A). 

3.. Find the G. (jl. If. erf a?*—«*—!»+1 and 4jp*— 

and the L. C. M. of x^4l,w^ -f 1, v; 

3c®—2»’* +4 jp—1. 

4. Find the sqpaiie root of 

• a 

“f4 3a^ H*+a*jp • • 
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THE INDIAN STUDENT’S COMPANION TO 


5. 


Solve t^e equations 


(i) 


as—a , 2{as—L) 

b —2a a—2h 


1 . 


(ii) :c^+(4a+jp)f a2(*l-jr)^. 

(iii) as — a^^a^z = a^ ") 

X —+ = ^ 

X-^Cjf + C^Z^C’* J 


VITI. 


1. Find the value of 3a—}{3A—7((f— d)) when a*7, i-t, 
c a 3, (2 « 5. 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


Multipfy a* —3a® + 2 + + -^by a — ^; anil divide 

a* a 

a!*+3jp®y+jy® + 2y*— 3x^z—3j/^z by je + 2y—3^. 


Find theL. C. M. of #*—1, a®—2.5C—3, tf®—3jr+2 ; 
and the G. C. M. of x* —1, and jp* +2jpS + 4v® +3jf +3 

O' Ti a®—*® / a+J? a—x \ 

^***P' y \^a_jp8 a® + flx>fa‘-^’ 


6. Find the square root'of 
4if* 


9 


11 Q 

8t* + —12a?+ 1, 


6. Sofve the equations 
*(i) 2x-i(« + 27C«ie! 




7. ' Divide a yard into two parts such that half of one part with 

22 inches may be double the other part. ' 

8. It a - hub I e::ot di prove that 

(1) a® + c*; ISfli+ crf: flJ— 


a:^:; 




CAMBRIDGE TJNIVteRSITY 


EXAMINATION RAFEBS. 

ALGEBRA. 

I. 


1. Find tbe continued product of x —a, jf + a, jc® — ajc -ba®, and 
X- +tfje + a“ and divide jp®— 1 by x —1. 


2. Simplify the expression 

{a + 6)—(2a—38)—(5a + 65)—(—7a + 5), 

and find the value of the expression 

x{x —l)a* + (jc® + 2 x —2)a® + (.3jc®— x^)a —j p* 
a®je + 2a—jF* 

Trhen jp — 2 and a » 3. 

3. Prove that (a - 5)® + (5—c)* (a—5)(5—c)(r—a). 

Shew that if 

a : 5::5: e then will 5a + 35*: 7a + 35::55 + 3c ; 75<f 3e, , 

I 

5. Solve the equations 


(a) 


•60! + 


■453P—*75 
•6 


1? 

"I 


•3flp—*6 
*9 


(5) 


^ + I ay-y 

jp—y a +y 



jp*— 
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TUB rNDTAN STUDB^T’a COlTPAiriON TO 


^ II. 

I Find the continued product of (j* + -c)U+<^) and 

divide —1 bjr x L 

f 

2. Siinplif} thtMexprcfisioii 

2 ff+ r 3 y— ( 5 v — 
and Knd the talue of the evproHaum 

x+^ X- a 

jff r X—a X + a ^ 

c—a t ■¥ a X' f rt ^ x— a 

K—a X + a 

I 

when .c = 2. a = \. 

3. Shew* that 

{n + 6)‘*—(& + c) ‘ + (c—a)'* »3(a + ?>)(& + c)(a—c). 

4 Shew that if n hwo \ d 

then will lOtf + A : lOc + rf;: 12a + 6 • l2e + (/. 

ii >Solve the foliowinfif'equationB:— 

•1.35.r-225 -36 -OO^—-18 

+ --6 - ■= -T- 

■ 

X •»'—.V _ 10 

jc—y jr+y”"3 

^ . 

III. 

1. Mnltlpl jr 8« + » a + 6#» kjr 3»*+*»+&.4 

by Jb^a, ahair tha identity of the arithoieticel and 
algebraical processes when 




ILOEfiKA. 




Divide 7 js®— 24 + 58;e—21 by 7je—3» 

2. Reduce to its syuplest £oi'm the expircssioil :— 

.. ( 4rt®- + 14a6*—4ft® fla®—l5«®ft + tfft* + 2lft® \ ^ 

“> I--— ^~b -r 

(3a»—'JaH—&ah-*U<‘ 6(t“—86osi+40<ii*—SOJ*-) i 

i-jTi—^ -ii-4-i • 


3. Solve the equationsj— 

.V ^ 33 4jtf— 
3i/ 10 ““ by 

xX 4^ X+ 2 

X — 4 X - 2 


^ f4jc+y-ll 
r (") ] 23 

j * (, 5je ” 3* 1 u ' 


/i^ x + 5.x-hb 
(ft +-',. = 10. 

.r^-f) jc--6 


‘/x + 6+ / jc—5 = 11 


(c) V.tf+ G--/..c-5 = 1, 


IV. 


1. Add 16a®—7«ft—8ft® + 3c,4ft® - St- + aft,12cift—fia*’ -i- 5o 

2. Find the values uf 20aft—7ftc + lCrtc—Ca® when aj).c,d are 

, equal to 1, 3,4, 5 respectively. ^ 

3 Multiply a® + 2aft + ft®—H by a®—2aft + ft®+ c® ; and shew 
, that the result may be expressed under the form (a® —ft®;® 
—c®(c®—4aft). 

4. Divide (a® +ft*|® + 2a®ft(a®—a®A—ft®) by a® + A®. 


6. Shew that 


_#a + ft 

a® +ffA + A® 




the form 


_2A3_ 

a* + ft* + a®A®~* 
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6. Solre the equations :— 


(1) 

7jp + 2 

4^—1 ' , 


5 

1 

1 

t«| 

1 

II 


(2) 

4c + 5 
3^ 

7 + 9 _ Ijc—8 

4 0 

+ 61. 

(3) 

4jff—5y + 7 

= 0, 18je + 14^—5 

ssO. 

A has 

’i^th share 

in a concern and 

sells ^th of ^th of this 


share for'*£500; what is the value of ,\th of i^^th of the 
concern ? 

8. A is 40 years older than B and in 4 years A will be 
3 times the age of B. What are the respective ages of 
A and B ? ' 

9 A can do a piece of work in 6 days, but with the help of 
B he can do it in days. How long would B alone take 
to do the work p 



MISCELIANEOUS EXAMIIfATION PAPERS. 


ALGEBRA. 

1 . 


1 i\rultipl^«togothev (rt—*)(« +»)(a- + 

2 Divide 1 + <?*' bv 1 + jff. and 1—.r'' bv 1- 

3 A. garrison wf HX)() men \vii'4 victualled for30(la\s. After 

10 days it was rciiifoiccd, and the provision'* at tlfl- original 
i.ite of issue lasted 6 days. Find the strcngDi fd' u-in- 
forccnicnt. 


4 Define (Jrcalcst Common Measuic. 

(Iff Q ^ 

•0 If =s ^ ~f ~ traction is cqu.il to 

mn + nrf p e + &i ‘. 

/»/>» +Ac. 


• 6 . 


i. 


A person rows fi-om Cambridge toEly, a distance of 20 niij^'H 
and back again in 10 hours, the stream flowing imifoniily 
in the same dii*ection; he can row 3 iiiiloH with the .stream 
in the same time as 3 miles again.s"t it. Find the tiiu< ot 
his going and returning. 


Simplify ^ 

•/ i— jc* —1 


•/-v i— v c® -i 
jp'-* +1 + >f — L 


B. By selling a horse for £24, I lose as much per cent, an it 
* cost me. What was it^i cost ? 



THJ! INDIAN STVDENt's COUPANIOK TO 


W) 


1 Collect coc^fic^ent^t iii 

Aa'^cx'^ — x{2abi}“ — %c{A'i — ah) + 

2. Write down the square ot 1—3 jc f Jx-, the rvodiiot of 

Aa“ A-ah by ah —2i^+4a-, and th«* quotient of 

x**®—t,y jc>y+^3. 

3. Fiiid by inspection the ^'I’catest factor wliieli will divide 

without I 'luainder. A* 4 75t + 12 and <.-+8t + 16; also 
work out the Ictist number that can be divided by them. 


4. Extract the square rooLs of 

rt®* + c® + 42 + 2<i 4 + 2n!e + 24e 
aud of 5 — V 5. 


' - f 2-/4 . / a V h ') j 

5 >ii.ni.lify |(-«-+-ip+ (-« +J+ ^vr [ - (77^^ \ 
and prove that if then “ . 


(I . Simplify 

(«) 


( —ii. “) ®. 

' w « \ "* C 

) 


Kl) 


%6-,6 +2 


,, ,8-16 V 2 






JC—1 Jf+V^X^ + 1 

7. Solve the following equations;— 


X . fit+4 


> 8x—2 
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if ) - + - - =» a 

j* 1/ 


0 ). 


Of) 


n 

X 


+ 


h .(2). 


ifi) V rt—.» * 


a 


■/ a— X 

fx‘^ +xi/^ a 
Cy “ +y.»‘ =* + «i. 


-j. 


Two vossela, A ami B, contaiti «‘acii a nf liiuf ami 

«> 

satul, A in tlic ratio of 2 : 3, B in that ol' 2 7 Wliat 
quiuitity must bo tukon from eaoh*to form a mixture wiiicu 
hhal|*coiisisl of 10 fubic feet tif lime ami 22i<*ubic foot 
of sand ? 


9. A, Baud C tofjelhor perform a piece of work in a cert a in 
time ; A alone lould have done it m 0 lioiirs mo*-e, H alone 
in 15 hours more, ami C .done in twice the tone. Mow 
loiijif did it occupy tliem ? 


III. 


1. Simplify 

(a + ft (f> + c) —ic + f?)(d + rt)—(« -I- e'(ft — rf) 

-6 + rf ■ • 

- i 

Multiply together t® —jp t-1, .r® + j* + f, jv*- -je® +1, 

' / • 

2. Find the greatest common measure of U®—y® and y®, » 

Find the least common multiple of J ^ —4fl®, .v'* + 2(ijp® + 
da®jc— 

3. Extract the square root of f 

25.r*—30ajp® + 49a®.*®—21a-’ t + 16a ^ 
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4 Solve the following equations: — 


(a) 






j 9y-7. = l 

' ’ 2y + 6*»2Si. 


« 


0. A person after paying a poor rate and also an incoiiio-tax of 
li. in the poujd has 486 pound reinainiiig; the pool 
rate araoq;its to £22 IOj. wore than the iiicoine-tax ; find 
the original income (t>) the immher of pence per pound 
iu*tlie poor rate. 


IV. 


1. Find the value of ® ^ " 

Add together <**—3tii— — *} ^ 

6® + h^, and 2rt&— A'‘. 

Il «J 

2. Multiply 

(i) jf*—iv + fbyir + 2. 

(ii) jp + 2^^ + by ;e—2^^ + 3^®. 

(iii) 

r« 
t 

3. Divide 

- (i) «»® + 2»ii9— 2 « 3 ' + />*—y* by »»—» +/’—?• 

(ii) 1 -f 2» by 1—3n to 4 terms in the quotient. 

( 

(iii) «—•& V lJ/« — 


—.3 
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4. (i) Find the 0. C. M. of 6je*—4:c*—lljc^—S jc®—3j— 1 and 
4.»* + 2je3— 18 jp® + 3je—6. # 

(ii) Find the 1 j. C. M. of 2jf—1, 4*®—1, 4x^ +1, 

# 

6. (i) Find the value of -g-— 

in its simplest form when at ^4}. 

« 

(ii) Find the value of ax ^ by when x - and 

. . fry—6/ 


ar — 


HP 


^ iq—hp' 

C. Solvd^e f<^Owing equations:— 

% 


Vw # - 

^ (i) 3i{28-(-|-+2.l)}- 35 jgJ+^J. 




•' (ii) a+jff+V’a’* + jc® = 6* 

'' (iii) - * 2jc— 8, 2!?'r^5£ + 2y * 3.C + 4, 


(iv) 


m n 

X y 




IL 

X 



=J. 


7. Simplify the following surds : 


(i) 2-/I + V’60- -/16 + Vij. 




8 , 


r>i) 


s—syj 

3--2V^2' 


1 


V ltna5+ — 
(in) 


■ 1 » + 


V" i—JC‘ 




A certain fraction becomes | if 1 be added to its numerator ;■ 
blit if 1 be added to its denominator, it becomes i, what 
is the fraction P 


9. A gentleman sends a lad into the market to buy a shilling^ 
worth of oranges. The lad eats two. The gentleman pays 
at the rate of one penncv«for 15 more than the market 
price. How many did the gentleman git fdr his sh^lings P 
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V. 


1< Find the valiiu of 

» 

</^—JC+ V2jc—§ V1- Ax when x ** 

Subtract^ a?y+3^‘'*)+y(2jr*H-3jey—2^®) from ,r®+ 

jc®y—3jc^®+2y®. 

1/ 

2. Find the expansion of (a®—&Dd the square root 
of jr*—8jp^y+24jp®y®—333ey®-|-16j/*. 

3t Find the G. C. M. of — 8jC-|-3 aiidir^-f-S and 

the L. C. M. of 4(a8~<i6®), 12(aS®+i«), 6(a^—a^b). 


4. Multiply 


a?*—9jr+20 , 


- 13*^2 

2 


5. Simplify (i) ■ ‘ 

(ii) 5^-, ^-~l. 


6. llodiicc to their simplest form 

\/ 45 , 3 \/ 432 , 3 ^ 432 , 3 *^ 3 - 

7. Find the squaro root of 41—24^2 and the fourth root of 

17+12/2. 

8. Solve (i) J(je— a) — }i{2x —3i)—| (a — x) = 0. 


(ii) 16® +1 ly « 86, 71^—14® * 86. 

9, A packet sailing from Dover with a fair wind, arrives at 
Calais in two hours; on its return, the wind being contrary, 
it proceeds six miles an hour slower than it went. When 
it IB half way over, the wind changing, sails two miloH 
an hour faster and reaches Dover sooner than it would 
have done, had not the wind changed, in the proportion 
of 6:7. Required thg distance Wtween Dover* and 
Calais. < 



ALG'-E^RA* 


VI. 


1, Find ilip sum of 

7a‘'~3ft V ir—d, - 15a» + 14i= + I6e,l ia^ + 4rf> 

4(id,— 94^+4a®— c, * 

and the quotient of (or + i)* + p'’’ b}* « 4- ft + c. 

t 

% 

2, Multiplj^ a*—2a^ft + —2aft'* + b* by ft- + 2aft + ft*, 

and X +2y^ + 3s^ by x —+ 3?*, 

3, Resolve in^o elementary factor«4 

ft* + a(ke t-a^b^ + aft* jp 
and 3a*— lOa^ft — 8ft* ft* . 

4 Fuid the Greatest Common Measure of 
2J-* +x"'—20x^ —7.» + 24 
and 2jt* + Sr®—13je*—7 jp +15, 
and the Least Common Multiple of 
24(a*— b*)axjfj 12(aft3 +ft®)» ISfa**—a»fti. 


5 Find the value of 


• fft) 


jc ^ a*+a®ft _ /jc®V + + ft)®\ 

ftHrft jp.y ' ftjey + ftjfy /' 


(fi) 


J 


■I— 3gy ^ +y 




when r * 4, and y ? 27. 


X 245x9. 


t>. Solve the following equations 

(ft)^ 3is»+4(j»-y)«—8(Jof»+4)*-16. 

(ft) 27.#—4(«—9) ■I'J(10jr fI) 4|(jf+2) + lldfV* 
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y* (m + a) * — + . 


7. A merchant bought a ccn.ain number of yards of cloth for 

Rs. 125, which he sold at Rs. 3 per yard, and gained as 
much as 10 yards cost him. How (many yards did he 
buyP 

8. Find the cute of a* — 

and the cube root of 1—3je + 6^* —7.*’* + 6x!*—3*® + jf 

r 

9. A does J of apiece*of work in 6 days when 11 comes to help 

him; they work at it together for 2 of a day, and then 
B by himself just finished it by the end of the day. Tn 
wbat time could they have each done it separately ? 


VII. 

1. Reduce to its simplest form the expression 

(1— (1—5^1(1— -c^ {h~\-ae) (c’{^af j) 

1—a®—5®—c*— 2abo 


If ^.f>r ^ " fractions equal to one another, 

show that any one of these fractions is equal to 

...-hgn 

.+^»*’ 


1 


2. Simplify 


Of + — 
1 + 


1 




JC4-1 
3—ar 


XSztract' th&square root of 16+^ 
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4. Solve ■ , 

2jr2+2«+3 jc+1 ’ 

•*. A ship sails a supply of biscuits for 60 days at 
a daily allowance oE 1ft. per head: after being at sea 
20 days, she encounters a storm in* which 6 men are 
washed over-board, and damage sustained that will cause 
a delay of 24 days, and it is found that each man's allow¬ 
ance must be reduced to yft. Find the original number 
of the crow. 


VIII. 


1 Simplify *2a—3(5— c )—2(<?—2(5—c)); and find the value 
of + -/aO+b^-SaH + l 

when 0 * 2 , 5 * -2, 

2. Divide 9jf*—.v®—12 jc®— 50 by 3x2— 2x-¥5- 


3. Simplify the expressions:— 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


(1+ ^)x(l- i) 

y I__3^*/:. 


(3) 


/ h -2\i } i 

\b c / -i-a b c. 


4, Extract the squote root of 

4x*—12xy +^y ® + 12x—18y + 9. 

5. Find the Greatest Common Measure of ' 

Sx^'l-x—1 and4x2—3x + l, ai^the least common multiple 

of X®—1 and X®—2 x 2—3x, 



THE IKDTilN STUDBKt’s COMPANION TO 


9H 


0 , 


Solv4; tbe following equations;— 


(I) 



X 

~3 


X —1 


< 3 


x—2 . 3 

~ "5 * 


(2) 


{ 


2^—3 .y—8 v + 3 . 

4 " 5 * ■ * 


~ '3 11 ■ 


3. 


7‘ A and B begin business with equal sums of money. At the end 
of a year A has‘gained fifty pounds and Bhas lost a third 
of his capital. It is then found that A has twice as much 
as B. ITbw much had each at first P 


IX. 

4 


1 Simplify the expression 

2a—3(b —c) + {a —2(6—c)}— 2{a —3(6—c)}. 

2. Multiply a *— 3a^ 6®+6* by a*— ab-\-b^, and divide 

2jf®—jc^y—4x®y®+5jf^y®—4y® by je®— 

3. Extract the square root of 

9a*—42a36+43rta6Hl4a6®+6^ 


4. Find the Greatest, Common Measure of 

—12jcy*+2y3 and 10,—7jtr*y+Gjey2 — 

5. Simplify the expressions:— 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


a —6 
(g+6)a 
a —6 


a-\-h 

«6+6a 


_2^_ 

a®—63 


a* —ab ' 


6. Solve the equations:— 

(1) |-C*-1) - |-(*+2) + (.»-3) =. 1. 


(2) 


3r— 2jf 
6 


dP—y 


*' * • ^ ' 4 ' ' 
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7. A, having throe times as much money al B, gave B "U ; 

' and tlien lie had twice as uflich as B had. How miicli 
>2 had each at ifirst ? 


X. 


1. Divide 8jc*—+ Jy® hy 23 ff + y, 

and multiply 6 jc®— 3a?y + 5jtf^y“—3y® by 5x^ + 3y. 

2. Find the greatest common measure of 

3je® —— x — 14 and 6jc®— lljff®,- 10.r4-7 ; and the least 
common multiple of je®—4,—5 jf + 6 and jc®—8. 

3. Simplify:— 

1 &_ 

a+ 6 


( 1 ) 


l+Vi—2,r , -/l-2^ 

— T- 


( 2 ) 




(3) 




6 + 


ad 


a + 


a—b 


4. Extract the square root of + 29a^ - 30<H-25, 

and of 66-7 V24. 


5. Solve the equations 

2.tr—I* jp+4 
3 O'" 


( 1 ) 


”12 


(2) 


Jf + y * 2y—je 


3 


'3. 


3y •f2jc 9(jc—1) _ * X 


2 
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6. A "farmer sell? a certain number of bushels of tfrheat at 7s. HiL 

1 

per bushel, and 200 bqshels of barley at 4«. 6d. per bushel, 
and receives altogether as much as if he had sold both 
wheat and barley at the rate of Bs. Qd, per bushel. How 
much wheat did ho sell P 

7. li a ibr.c : d::e : f sftew that a :b::a + c + e i b + d+f. 

I 

I 

XL 

n n n n 

1. State the conditions under which a-^-h and a —h are 

divisible by a-\-h. 

(a) Resolve into its factors. 

(&) Show that 4(4^ -1-3^) ends in 2 ciphers. 

2. Resolve 4a2 6^—(a® —c®)® into 4 factors. 

3. Show that —Zdbc is divisible by and 

1 hence resolve*ae3 ^— \ —18. 

4. Write down the product of (je—a)(je—4)(jc— c) and hence 

resolve 

, J ) +, (-? +±+ ^)_i. 


3. If p divides, A anu B, then it will divide mk 
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7 • * 1 f 2 j - a-|-5-|-o. show that (*■—«)* +(^—i*)- + 

= a®+i®+c2. ^ 

8. Ii‘ .x = iya+ -/a5?+6» + -f4*' 

show that jff® -\-Zhx —2a = 0. * 

i). (ff) If jf +^y-|- 2 r^=s 0, prove that .«•* + ® 

‘j . .. 3*. 3 

<A) Simplify 

(aa—6=) 4-1:*=—f-H) 4.(c2—a-) 

10. Solve (04*3 +16.*—1)^—# -3. 

(ii) +y^ =13 ; jc^'«6. * 

11- The length of a held is twice its breadth; aiiolhei held 
which iR 50 yds. longer and 10 yds. broader contains 
6,800 square yards more than the former. Find the size 
of each. 




MISb£LLiN|10US QITIiSTIOSS. 

I. 

1. Add together 96-(5c+2a), 9c—(5a+m, 

and find the numerical value of the result when c » 2A = 3t* 
— ‘i ' 

2. If a SB 2, find the numerical value of 

+ 2a«-*-f I;*'. 

3. The product of two algebraical expressions is 

4aa J2 4.2(3a*_2A*)—oJ(5®2—11J2) and one of them i** 
3q^ + 2 a 6 —, find the other. 

4. Find the dififcrence between a(6+c)^+^(<**4*®)^ 

and \a^b)(a-c)ib ~c)-^{a—b){a--c){b+c)-{a-Mff --^-^ 

(«+^). 

Divide a — b)}y^a *— b*, 

5. Show that (J+tf—a)(c+ff—i)(a+4—c)+a(ft+c—rt)- 

+ 6fa+c—+(;(a + 6^e)2 s4aic. 

fi. Find the G. C. M. of 8jf® + Hx—15, and Sa?*'+ 30je* + 13jp . 
' —30; and the, L. C. M. of a\ ba*b, 10a»6^10a*6\ 

r)a6*, 6®’ 

I ' 

7, Extract the fourth root of 

1—4# + lOjcii—]6*a + 19x1*—IfiJP® + lOje®—4 j:’ + jc®. 

e. If two fractions are together equal to 1, show that their 
difference is equal to the difference of theh- squares. 

I 

9. Find the value of (a—5)(5—c) (c—«)+ 
when a 
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10. Kesolve into elementary factors r - 
(1) —(^f + rf;* + (a + c)*,—(A + fl?) 2 , 

' 2) —y^ -ysa + +X+z. 

(3) —c® 4 -•2(arf—if). 

(4) x®4-y^4-3xy—1. 

11. PindtheG. C.*M.of 

x®4-x “ —(jc * +jp9) and»r'*4- r7“(x '*+x~*). 

12. Reduce t^e following expressions to tlieir simple-sl forms . - 

. _ /••\ + ict — h)c—ah 

* X®#—4it" 4- 5x —2' ** + {a + h)x 4- nh ' 

iJt 2J! * 

(iii) e 4-e —x ~—_ 

2 / X M X 2 

e a:-4-2c x®—e —2e 4-x 
. . 2c'® 4-rtr2 4-4ia®x—7<*^ 


13. Simplify :— 
a + 


(a+6) 


iub 


(6+c) 


ft 4-c— q 
26c 


4-(a4-c) - - 
2ac 


State how the valu 2 of the expression ^will be affrctod by- 
changing a into ma. 

14. Prove that (ay—6x)®.4- (6«— cy)® 4- (cx— a?)® 4- (a.v 4 6^ 4- «)- 

= (a^ 4-6® 4|e*)(x®—y® 4-2®). 


Substitute }(&4-c) for x in the expression 

f-c—6) (x—c) *. (g -g)(.g—c) . (x—a)fx~6 ) 
(j—6Ho—c) (6—o)(6—c) (c—a)(c—6) ‘ 

and simplify the result. 
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15. Divide + J®* by 8* + 

JO. Find the value of 

(jf+y+ 2 r)(jff+y— z){c+z—y){y + 'j—v) when 3- * £~ 

17. Multiply 

{jc * + a*—ajc(jf ® + a®)} {jp® + + ajp(je + a) 

18. Expand (a + jp)* and (1 + 2.tf) 

10. If j a *'') show that i 

(#— a){s —b)(j—f) a j®— 1 "1— 

20. Solve the following equations :— 

(1) :t + l—f(6—je)a3a?—6. 

' x + 6 16—3r 26 

4 “12 “ 6 * 

(3) si—7y = 7. 11a? + 6y * 87. 

C3jc— y + 2 = 17 

(4) { 6(jc+y—2) = 2(y + e) 

C 4(jp + y+ij)» 3(1 —X + Zz). 

21. A carpenter agreed to work for 60 days on condition that 

ho snonld receive for each day that ho worked Km. 1-4 
and his board, and pay das. 8 pies for his board each day 
he was idle. At the end of the term he received Rs. 49-9«4. 
How many days did he work P 

22. A certain number consists of two digits. ^ The left hand 

digit is doable of the right hand digit, and if the digits bi* 
inverted, the product of the number thus formed and the 
original number is 1008. Find the numbers. 

A'cattle dealer buys of one person 9 horses and 7 cows for Rs- 
300, and of another person 6 horses and 13 cows for the 
same sum. What was the price of each f 


I 


HISCELLANEOVS EXAMPLES. 


II. 


1. Find the value »f 2xy + 4y®}^^in terms of a and'6 

when X B Oa*-® -• 12al, and y = 26 ®— 6 a 6 . 

2. Find the G. C. M. of 3x^—10x^y + 4xy" —Sy'^and 5x ^— 

+ 12^2. 

3. Extract tie square root of 



a + 6 


■*' If show that the expression («—t?jp)» —1) 

(J 2 —a complete square. * 


6, Find the G. 0. M. of 1 —.x?—1 and 

3 6 



6. Simplify 

(a) s —i jf) 

. ' (U-Jfl-itxr-H)"* 

<« iCV.')-*)-- 

Prove that 

4 

a(a + l)(a + 2)(a •t-3) + 1 a{a® + 3a + l)®. 

8. If 2« * a + 6 + c shew that 

(j—a)® + (<•—6)® + ttf—c)® + a* » a® + 6® + 0®. 

9 Simplify 

(o + 6 + e)® + (6—-e)® + (e—?i)® + (<i~6)®^ • 

a® +6* + c® ”* 
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10 . 


Solve the following equations :— 



# 



13 
40 ■ 



(iii) r-t-2^ +3^ = 17. 
2t? + 3^ + a«12. 



3.^6 +^ + 2i; = 13. 

11. A and B can do a piece o£ work together in <1 daj'S. A works 

alone for two days, and then finish 'it together in 
2y' days more. In what time could tlu^y have done it 
separately P ' 

12. What meaning do you attach to such an expression as 

M in 71 / 

a P Prove that a a ^ “ 


+ -7- 


are positive integers. 

13. Simplify 7 - ^77 -r + ^ -r -r -> -v-T" 

^ ^ (j?-»-y)(x’— 2 fJ (y—je) (iJ—.r)(7—y) ' 

14. If 2« B a 4 . i H- e show that 

.. 2ic^+(6®+e**— a^) ^_ sis^a) 

24c—(6“ + c®—a®) (tf— b)\js —c) * 


( 2 ) 


1 , _, 1 _ 

i—a s^b s—c s — ails —4)(if—c)* 


1b. Find the value of 

( jc—®\ ®''' jp—2fl + 4 , u ^ u 

- — j 1 — —;-- when X = —— . 

X — 1/ jp + a—26 


a + h 

“2 


16. If ^ + y+eBjpys show that 

jp ,' y . ^ _ 4»»/* ‘ 

17• If a : 4c; (2 prove that* 

(ic2^+io® ! a*rf+4®c::o*4* +. {ab-{-cd)ab^. 
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18,' If 2 j = a + J + r prove that 

(j?—a)"* + {s—h)'^ + (« - /•)•*—3(«-wa)(j—J)( a— c )» + A 3 

+ r^—3aAc).^ 

V.) Two stpmmers start at the same lime one from Bombay ami 
the other from Aden and sail at uniform rates of speed 
so as to meet. When they meet it is found that the 
Bombay vessel has sailed 330 miles further than the 
other. She reaches Aden 4 days after the time of meet- 
in(;r while the other reaches Bombay in 9 days. Find 
the distance betwe0 Aden and Bombay supposing both 
' vessels A) l^ve pmgp^ the same course. 

20 Solve the following eiiualions:— * 

a„x + + c,^z = d., 
ff .jr + ® ffs- 

and eliminate the unknowns when aO. 


*21. A number has three digits, the sum of which equals 10; 
the first and third exceed the second by 4, and the first 
and second exceed the third by 8. Find the number. 



1. 


2 . 

3. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 


\ 


9. 


,io; 


u. 


12. 




MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 


HI. 


Find the continued product of the three factors a + a, x + 6, 

r-fc. What wilh the expression thence arising become 

when a s & w e P 
« 

Divide jc^-^xy +.y® by’je*— •/9xy + y. 

Resolve a®—4*—c® +(f“—2(a(f—4e]l|^to factors, and divide 
(ay—iac)®—(ajr+4y)® by (a— 


Find the vaine of 

jc* 4- nac*—gAjc— 
jf‘iV —2tt*je*—2a“ar+a* 


when x^m. 


Find the G.C. M. of 9 e® 4'1 A^^d. 1, and the 

L. C.' M. of OF®—6 jc*+ l]je—6, jf®—9jf®4*26jf—^ 24, and 

8 ^a + 19it—12. 

4 1 d 4 

Multiply —3a~* + 2a 4 by — 2a ~ 3a 4. 

6 _.*> 4 _8 3 _1 9 S _8 9-8’ 

Divide 2.* y — ox y +7 jf y —•l‘2xy by * y —jf y 
+xy • 

Extract the square root of 

T if- • 


If « B a 4* 4 4* e, prove^that 

(as + 4c)(4* 4* ca)(et 4- a4) » (4 4- c)» (c 4- a)* (a 4- 4)a. 

Substitute y 4-3 for jf in«*— jf® 4-2«®—8 and simplify the 
result. 


c: (a 4- jF)(a— jf) 4-(a4- or)* 4- (a—jF)a —(2ai» —< 

Simplify -^--- 

Solye the following eqnatiOBS:— 

aF—1., A—2 _ JP4*3 t JF4-4 

(«> ~T +“8“+^- 
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jF 6 jg—6 

JC—1 Jf +1 



2 


^ 2—1 • Xax%by^al. 

I * z . 

-- — f x+y+z^2. 

jf 


13 At whBt timo between one o'clock and two o’clock is tbeiv 
exactly one minute's interval between the two hands of 
a watch ? 


14. 


In. 


I 



4 

3'* 


If 3 j =s Of + 6 + e, prove that * 

(*—ffl)^ +^s —6)* + (s^e)* = 2{(j—S)2(i—c)2 + (g —c)*(j—o)- 
+ ( (A— b) * • 


16 A stai^ from Bombay for Poona and B at the same time 
from Poona for Bombay. Each travels at a nnifonn rate. 
A reaches Poona 16 hours and B reaches Bombay 36 hoar'> 
after passing each other on the road. Find in ^at time 
each has performed the journey. 

17. Find the square root of 16 + 16«^—20ar—12j‘® + 9je® : ex¬ 

plain why yon obtain a different result if the terms l>e 
arranged according to decreasing powers of 

18. Simplify;— 

(nft—1)® + (a + 6-f 2)(fl + i 4- 2ab) 

~(«a + l)8—+ 


19 Prove that 

• • 

40*6®— (a^ + b^ —0^)2 s!s{g^2a){g—2b)ig —2e) iig^a + b + c. 

20. Find the sum and difference of 


c • j)(f 

21 . Prove the following equality 


1 


m —M i»—p 


+ - 


n—iH n—p 

1 + iX* + i)P 

f 


• '! 


• ( 


p-» j>—a*. 

1+A! +» 


>1. 
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^ol\re the fuyowing equations :— 


(') 


5jc + 4 


17 


0-f) 



(li) 2 ji?+-3j'=40,,5,)£:— 12j/ = 61. 

23. A ^iiTison which hud prtjvisions for 30 months, was doubled 
at the end o£ 4 months, and increased hj 400 men 3 months 
afterwards, ancF the provisions were then exhausted in 
10 months from the Grst: find the original nnmber of 
men. 

A gamester at one sitting lost ^ of his mone}', and then Avon 
1 Da-, at a second sitting, he lost ^ of the "emaindcr, and 
then li’on 3s , after which he had 3 guineas left. What had 
he at first P 

25. A merchant goes to three fairs in snccession gaining at the 
fii'st 15 per cent, on his capital: at the second 20 per cent., 
and at the third, 25 percent., when he finds that he has 
cleared £1000. 12«. 6d.: find his capital. 

2G A man has a 'certain number of rupees which he trios to 
arrange in the form of a square. On the fii'.«it attempt ho 
has 130 oyer. He then increases the,side of the square by 
3 rupees, and ho has only 31 over. How man; rupees 
had he ? 

27 Two pieces of cloth fire bought for Rs. 44*8<0. One is three 
yards longer than the other, and each cost as many half 
rupees the yard as it is yards in jength. Wliat are their 

• ' lengths ? 



ANSWERS. 


Page 1. (I—1858). 

3. 42j;'*—18jc + Oy^4x^j/'^ + 40x' +■ 

I4ry. 

2 3.. A can finish it in clays, B in 42j2 cLiy 

* C in 101? days. 


3. (J®—a^y +3^®)®. 


Page 1. (11—18.59). 

3. (jf—a)(j6 +ci)(je‘‘* +fl-)(a?®—a-’) 

(.¥® + ac + T {f*j, 


4. x + 5. 


s- (!) (») ■*’ = -7r4. 

Ati “ * 


fj + A - f * 


Page 2, (111-1860). 


i. 0. 


**>'* + ''** * 


d2 + 5‘- 


a 


3. (1) .*s7. (2) x^-l 

-3 £2. lof. 


Page 2. (iV— 1861). 


1. 7x*—7 jpj/+ 6»42. 


2a® 1_ 

2a®^tt*—^jp*) ” «*—.’ 


3. ai?—2jcy^ + 2»^y—^ - 

4. (1)jr»8. (2)jc«-^. (3) rf»16. (DS»l,y«3. 
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C Page 3. (V'-1862). 


3(jc* + -y^ ) 


2. a" + 6^ + c^ + 2a®c^--2a’'!^—26^c^;a — 2<a b + 


_4 -i 

3(t h +Ac. ■ 


4. («) ,t? = 5. (ft) .*-iC. C^) 


0. 


Page 3. (VI—1863). 

1 -•?.?_■!■>!_ = J^. + v), _ _ 

'7 a S 2 40 .‘14 2ft « 4? 

± a ~a .r + a jc —a ^ +a x —a .»• +«a —x ■< 

3. («) jf-5. ^ft) jf = f. (c) x~2iy~d. 4 24 ft. 

U 

, f 

V 

Page 4. (VII —1864). 

1, 2(.»* + y® + 5®— xy-^xz—yz). 

i 2 . ' op^—Sjc^yM +y* + ; (ftp® + ojp +a®) (a?*-, + <14) or 

4 5 3 .0 ft ft 

ftp +fltjp —a ftp ftp + d. 

t 

(»-l)(ftP-2)(ftP-3) • 

4, (a) ftpslO. (I) jp»5j 



ANSWERS 


IIM 


Pajje 4. (Vlft—18(35\ 

1 (,jt —1 or + 2*^^+.y*—1. * 

(« + 1 + j/ + sAii—jc—^ cr + ?0(^—V + ’ -"). 

2 x-f2j + 3; . 3. (i) 1. fii) - * . ui»)"c.‘ 

je + u 

1 2. 

.» (« + ^ + r) .... 8 

r». (i) jf=-_ -/„) 

«tf + Ao+tt/>—> . 2.') 


(iii) a* = 42 * (iv) jc= — 


4.|2c 

c* + 46- ■ 


Pago 5. (IX—1866). 

1 2e'^y‘-^ ! +2^"z“-‘X*—y*—z* ; je—., , U% + ’)<f+ 

2. ] ; Jt -*+2 jc + 3. 


.< - 2 . 

CL!' 


4, (tf) = (6) jf = 7. 


Page 6. (X-18G7). 


1. 2je + 5. 2. 

.F + 1 

4 je = 12 ; i»« ^ 6®+ c*^ 

r, «« (K'l-IIlO 

^ ttfti— a^b * ^ ayh — ab^ 

6 x^ + 4^ —1; a®— b^+c^ — d^t‘ 


%cy 


t 

= 4, ^ = 5, ^ * 6. 


Page 7. (XI—1868), 

1. 3-/33 or 34*59,..; a—5 + c—rf, 

j a* + a®6® + 5* 
a6(a-6)« . ’ 



]J4 TITE INDIAN 8TUDENr’i4 COMPANION TO ALuKBIlf • 

.‘J lT =s (J ; jf = 4. 

' I 

<1. c -l ; («—1) (f—2)(.Xf + 2Xt''—1). 

r>. i,':al2. «. 23 . 


Pdffo S. (Xir--18(39}. 

1. r--a;^'+rH .^+^A-1; 

2 . u•- -^l)‘-; (r'-5 + l)-(.r |-1)U^1) ; (t- +l),t +lj(t - I); 

M lU“--3je -2. 

C 

o / \ '3 ;Jjr-+ <? 

3. 00 4 4 • W (f) 

.»■*— a* a + f 


4i,“+2x.—I 


ja ff2 -h- 

4. («/) X * 18. (&) rc a — 1 ; .y ^ — — / ~ ■ 

' ' ' ma—on an — Om 

5. ill! worWd for 22 days, and leuiaincd idio for H dny.'' 


Page 8. (XIII—1870). 


1. +.c'V+'*'“y' 


a ( 2 +.»*) 
2. X ;-- 


3 .t = ^ ; jcafai y*I8. 

« 

2i®* +■ 3.1^—6 

4.^ —7^5 “'- . 

& + 2ttjp + 16®. 6. 12 o’clock ; 12o jni!t*8 fiom A. 


Page 9. (XIV-1871). 


[.’ 2jc®-jc*if—Y^®y®*+ y® •» + -p —!■ " 



ANSWEBS. 


I 


2. ■ i 2i»(e-2)«(je + 2), 


ill 


x'^ (1 --f) 


=*• - 2.. ■ 
1 (i) .X = 3*(ii) a* = 21, _ya3r:. 

r>. A received Rs. 630, Jj lC«i 810. 


ii; 


Page 10. (XV—1872). 


1. -3,35^—11. 

• 1 

-• (') Vr-r 

3. (i)jt = 7f (ii) jc=f 8, ^ = 5. 


4 A'** sli.nv = IN 

B's = lN 100. 0's= JN -JOO. 


Page 11. (XVI—1873;. 




1- (i) -/ Sx} (ii) .* +y. (iii) 

2. x-2a, 3ax{c‘‘‘—a^), 

'i (tf) Jf'*—fi (4) Jts*j (c) 5P®2}, ^=1J, 


5. f) 


f 




Page 12. (XVII—1874). 

^4,-40 

!i*' i +4i?—16 j 6»—32T* + 64jf® i 3x^—iaiy*+3y 

* » 

3 jt'»7i ; « ——/• 


5, »4. ■ 


Page 13. (XVIII-1875). 


9 

\ h^a 0, 

3. ' (i) # a ? (ii) je a s (iii) x a f\, y = f 


2 . 


1 


1—je*'* 

•6. * 2080. 
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Pa-vl t. (XIX—1876). 

I 

C' Aft 

• "v n ^ 


1. (i)a + 36 + 2rf. (ii) Sc*, (iii) j 


(t«- +6-)^ 


1 , 


2. 2t—1; ,r" + l2 

iX' « 

M (i) c's50 (ii) ,x; = 7, y = ‘) fi. 'J ilrtvs. 

I 

I 

P.igo 15. (XX—1877). 

4 

I 

>14- Is 

1. f4.Vn~TN ’ 2a‘4‘^+2a^r2 4-26^^‘-—a* —t-l9. 

2. (i) .» = 4J (ii) ,r = 5 (iii) jc = 1, ^ = 2, ? » 3. 

3. e^—4» + 3. 

4. rt +- ; 10-049881. 

2a 8a> 10a* 


2i 

7. cwt„ 2 cwt., 3 cwl. 


1. .t + y + z + xya. 
3v 0. 


Paf?el6. (XXI—1878). 

2. ajp+ e^. 


4. (a).« a —3. (i) jf = 6. 

r 

PafgelO. (XXII—1879). 


5. 1. 


3M 


1. rt +JP ;Jp + J. 


jn-i ji-i 


2. tr* 


I *• 


3. (ft) ^ = ‘(6) Jff-y-3. (f) .v«4,j/*100. 

. ■ < 

5. Ijii^layour of fhe latier. 6. 11 days. 



AlfSWERB. 

Page 18. (1—1857). 


1. —120. 2. a*—-/jey + y. 

(i) .r = 3^>. (ii) jc = 2,.y = 5, .7 = 0. 

1 200 miles ; 33^ miles per hour. 

« 

Page 18. (11—1858). 

1. 59. 2. 2(a2 + i’2+c=—aft—flc—Af). 

■ 

3. 1 —JC2 + &c. , 

_ itAc (be — ah — a c). _ 

* ” {hc-~ah)(ah—ar + At*) + or(Af*— ah—uc) 

_ ahe _ 

^ ^ {be — al>)-{-ac{bc — ab —we) 

5, 48, 


Page 19. (I—1859). 


1--:^ + + 
6 30 


5^» 


210- ^ 1296 


3 (£ + a)(x — a){aB^ +ax + a^){X “—rtjf + a®); {x—2}(.ie- 7). 

, ... ai—ii .... . 9 87 , lOS 

’• (“) -J-.l- 

5 * 7^ days. 


* Pago 20. (11—1860). 


1. 

i. 

3 


—y + 6_y3. • 

3+2/2 3—2/‘2 

^*1 — 2 -—» — 2 — 

Shorn surrived Abram 35 years. 
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r 

I Page 20, (III—1861). 

f 

1. + 39jp* —69jp*y®—54*®^* + 69 jp»^? + \hxy^. 

2. Ij?.. 

2 2 2 4. 2? 

3. (a! — a ) or.* —2* « +a ; 

4. (a + .*) * (a—a’)» ' 5. 40 —^ 6 . 

,• •,-» ... /••. ,.... 4(2+/3) , - 

'' ,r--ur> w “ is+iVsT- ° 


7. r,2. 


9 . (i) jc = l. (ii) .* = 


8. 5 sovereigns, 2 iS^nlUngc. 
Aahc 


ah + 6c + ac 


(ill) * = flic, (iv) c=3^ 


Page 32. (IV—1862). 

# 

1. t*** + a^ +2ttft+ 6® +3a2 6 + 3a6® +6® + « + 6. 

(a + 6)"+(a + 6)2 +(a + 6). 

2 af.** +36r + c; +6a“6je® + jf?(9i2 + 2a2c)-|-66('.* + . 

3. 1 ; 0 ; 2. 4. 1; 2a—, (2a—.*2)* , « ^ 

.'). 4Mt* + 6..cy + 3/9r. 

(i)*--3or7. (ii) .»=-i+2+-l,(iii)* = .ll,v-/i. 

I 0 C7 CS 

7> 132 miles C from A, 108 miles C from B; 6^ hours (A)- 
6 hrs. (B). 

f 

ii. (A) 21 pheasants, 36 partridges, (B) 25 pheasants. 45 
partridges. 

Page 23. (V—1863). « 


1. —(*2 +^2). 2. (i) ** +9je» +81. (ii) + 

+ A A S 

2a6* + 2a*6+6®. 



AKSW£BS. 


Hi) 


* —2 —I — t -2 

a (i) or +3:<f + 2. (u)« —a b +& , 

4. (i) x"*—2 jc + 7. (ii) — •/c. 

a* + b-^ —3^2 c + 3ic2 —c'* + 3a2 J + 3aj2 —— 3^20 + 3t/t*2, 

A 

a® e + + 6/?» —a— b —c 


(i) ,x’ = l, (ii) jt = 


a<? + aiV^>e—1 


(lll)t —* - 

<Wi— • 


(v) Jff = J, .y * 1, 


* * a* 


3010, 


s ^ 

O. 


(Iv) <=■!• 


, • Page 24. (VI—1864). 

1. (i) ' 2 . (ii) 2. 2. 9. 

_4 _;j y _i3 1 _i 4 6 

3 (t —Ga h + 13£< h —13a h + 6a 4 — h, . 


4 (a — h)A '—(a + 4 )y. 

6. ff~-24. 

" i’\ ^ ? 

.x'+3'' 


5. a+2\^4 


-- 3 ^. 


4«‘’ 


(ii) (iii) 1 . 


^ (') •»= (ii) = (i“) = '/ = V '* 

13. 

Page 25. (VII-1866)! 

i a^+!)a2+81. • 

. .... 2 c . 2c 

=* ">-(^--«)vr.- 

:j. (i) (A-tf)(4 + f+ a)(6—c + a). (ii) (a + 4)'c—a + 6)(c + a—6). 

4 1. (x’+4.r+ 9)(jc» —12)(iff’!-4)l* + 3){.T9+]). 

... 6 + c a + e fl> 4 

T. ^i) * -i . tii) * « 72. ( 10 ) i-. 3r 2 'ir . 

8 B c-ttii do ill 40 days, A in 32 days. 


%i fi 
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Page 26 :' (VIII— 1865 ). 

* I 

3 1 A 

2. (i) 3rt.r + 2a2 (ii)4ap“—+ j/*. 

1 -2 — ^ ,-2 

— (ii) a ' + ot 5 —5 . 


(i) a —1 + 


a 


4. X + 2. 


5. (4jc»—l)(je—lX3r—2). 


(i) 


3rta + 


r.* (ii) 


2 V <*2 —j:2 


10a2+15«i' ' ' Jp2 

8. f'l) j; = lO. (II) je = l. (iii)‘jf-l). (iv) u;®2, y = 5, ^ = 10. 
m( 2 m+n) 


!) 


2(w^ — ) 


~ miles. 


2(t* +1)^ 


3. 


Page 28. (IX—1866). 

2. (a + 5)ar® + (i + r).ic2 +(« + (■) 
4 . je* —.1 »- 1 . 


1.' 


1 1 

rts + — + a --. 

a* ct* 

(i) X =* 1. (ii) a* = 8, * 4, 2*5. 

« 

Page 2!). (X—1867) 

■* + (w + w)&2 + 2mtia + 1. 2. 2(ff + »*)(r + ?ii) + 2J(?. 

/..vi . » 

f.) (..)«+i. 


4 . x »—.tf + 1 . 


« (x- ]y-’(x + nx~ 3 )( 2 x + 5 )(x^+ 5 ). 


a + k^a’ 


8. 


(<» )f-4. (ft)a-= —-j—'-' 

2 _8 _ ^ 

'« + i + e' ^*a + 5 + <?' 

. —rj ...X c«(if—®)'*‘f(^?l, V 

* -aft-t, fl+ 5«—flw’^ (» + lXa“6) 



1. t'—h. 


ASTSWEBS. 

Pago 30. (Xr—1808), 

2. (1) (^2+3p + 1)(.*2-^+1). 

(2) (a—i)(a2C ——<1 a i— ). 
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4 (!) <*• 

■">. 

7. (i).r = S. (ii) (Ui)* .ra 1C, (/a30. 

8. Length a J8 ft. Breadth »12 ft. Heig)il=15 ft. 

Page 31. (Xri~1869). 

I 1—a®. 2. tf*?’"4“ 

3. (i2 —c2 +«2 +ca —2ff i'. 

(jf+3)(jp+3)‘ 

-I. (f> - 0)2 f;)2 ; {h—c)[a—d). 

0. (i) .2? =14. (ii) .r= 1 ^“'* (iii) — f). 

X 

y a flc(e— a), z - ah[a — h) 

,10. 10 rnile<( an hour. 

• * 

Page 33. (XIII—1871). 


1 . (i) «+ 6 +c. • rii)‘ '• 


a 


i. «, 1. (ii) • (iu) 
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f 

4 rr- '-L- I 

tf+a' r 6. 1. 

. ro ,t*l. (u) jca ^ i-)‘ 


(iii) dc*y*s = l.' 

A‘s money =*12#., B’s =£1. 8#. 

■ Page 36. (XIV—1873). 

r 

1 f<»+^')(<»+^+<?); {a + i)(a—l) or a- —6-. 

4 a -—aa+2. 


C 

9. 

10 


(^a-^h)”(e—d)‘'- or rf)>2. 

(i) » = 7._ (i!|*-(iii) *-y = 5 

2} miles. 


i 


c 


1. 

2 . 

3 

5. 

9. 


Page 36. (XV—1874). 



'an 3B-1 2 m-9 s 3M-3 3 4M—4 4 

I a —fl i+a ft—a ft+a ft &c. 

9»J s«—I 211-2 3 3»»—S 8 4W—4 4 

a -l-<r ft-j-a ft +fl ft "|"0 ft—Ac. 


1 


' 2(a—ft)(ft^— eVe—a ); 2. 

(i) S (ii) 2(ar-i‘ld)(ad'^U). 

„ ,..x 10124 / 6 ) 

(i)af» 2 . (n) 4 P«- 3 -. 


4. o=*-^a45. 

7. (o-ft)(«i41). 


(iii) X-. 


ii£—1) 
«—2 




.y“ 



sr 


3ot1 
<1-2 ' 


10. 3 miles, 


( 



ANBWEB8. 


1. 


3. 


i). 


♦>. 


4 . 


«. 

0 


Page 38. ftCVI-1875). 

I 

2{a-b). • 2. 0. 


10a^+6a3 + 12 — \^a 

12 a 6 + 6 a -‘+10 * 


(a*—a*+l)((|p®+a*+l). 
(i) (ii) 


ICfl&gf *_ 

-— 


lOafijc* 4“4i(a—6)®jf 




(i) x = h. 


(ii) a-* 


afj 

a+b 


(i^i) * = 1. y = 2. 


10. 3} miles. 


Page 39. (XVII-1677). 

1, 4(a —i)®(ff+i + l). 3. a-\-b + e, 

3. a?»-3ar-2; je“— . 

3 -p 

4. jc = •/ 5. 5. ^50 3't‘ars. 


Page 40. (XVIII—hSTH). 


1. 2. 2. (a-*-3 j-1)-. 

4. (i) je=—2. (ii) jc*6—c, y = e—</,* z = a~-b. 
f*- 30 miles ; 6 miles. , 


1 . 


3. 





Page 42: (1—1862). 


7.e , 4 
9'"^ 3 


(i) .r*-h6jr-3 


^-+3 



ll-J TJIE INDIAN 6 TDDEXT's COUPASION TO AtGEBSif 


4 

V. 

h 

!» 

to 

1 . 

•I 



84 vpai'd. 5. 6. 32 and 21. 

(a'^—a+l)i'a—2) c 

(i> (rjax — 2 y)(r>tf c+ 27 ). (ii) (x + vX^"* ^ 

(iii) (jff—+y*). 

(0 16,*^ min, (fr) 49i\-min. 

20 11 1 
43 *, '43 ’ “"“ '43 ■ 

Pago 43. (11—1803;. 

7^. 

6t'.c ■¥ ar y + ahz—hn/^—next 
** abc 

j— ahti/ + a~hci + ah~cy + ahi'-^ ■’ 

*tbc 

+ alt + fle+ hr 
abc 

a—h. 4, -J)(a-+5tf + J) 

(,’i _ c~ _ 

-^-; 4jf >f x~ —J. 

a 

•» !» a 

—A'* + c“. ( 

(tf) tall, (i) ara^, (c) .t*;,. 

II hrs. 10. 12. 

i 

t 

Page 45. (111—1864). 

__ 47 

"12-' 3.^ 2A(j* + 4). f 

0; a»—ft*.' " 6. 



ANSWERS. 

«•’ <■) <“) r+-^' ®- *f.*- ® **“ 

«£ — 

• ~ an—bm 

9 6... •* JO 2 (lays , 8da^(». 

y 

.Page 46. (IV-1865). 


1. 3((i-2<'). ^ ?■ 

3 . —22a* + 60a®—55a* + 12tt + 4 

4 . (X— 1 )". 


1 

abc * a* «■* 
6 I f Jjp—&c. 

j. tt + a^5^— b. 

8. (i) ic = l- (i>) 

9. 30 hours. 

10. 72 miles. 


+ J, 


(iii) s 


Ga 




1 . 

5. 


7. 


9. 


Page 47. (V —1866), 


636 . 

+ 2. 

f 

(i) 2 jc*-JP +1- 

» 

(i)j:«l. (ii) 


3. 


6 . 


3a® +4a5 + 6''' 

_4 _ 

3(*+l) * 


1264 2444 

“ ‘“203 ’ * 208‘ 


10. Ast of tea per ft. &«•, cost of sugar per IJ. 4<^. 
11 100 miles.. 
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]2C THE INDIAN STUDENT’S COMPANION TO ALGEJ BA. 


' ^ Page 49. (VI—1867). 

3. (i) 6, (ii) 60. 

3l 

2. jc®~2jpy + 2jey — 2x ~ v'^ . 


3. 


0, 


Jj3 -jpya 4 yS, 

3-l-32j^ 


(i) 




(ii). 


4.t+2 


C. 1 . 


(f 


'* a— 

8. (i) je=4. (ii) x^3. (iii) .r = 6, .y«lO 

9. 16]*i- mill, after together; 49/^ min. after in opposite Jiiec- 

tioiA* 32|\ min. after at right angles. 

10. lls. 1500, Its. 500. 

k 

11. 3^^j miles from Bossein. 


Page 60. (Vll-186«s. 

2. r^ii^yi^2xy. 3. «<—2a2i + 4tf5--653. 

4. (a+ 26— c-~3d){a —26 + c—3<i). 6. 2ff^je(2<i—3a-). 

6.. (26«—l)(a-6). 7. 2jP«y-r. 

8. (i) jr = 9. (ii)ar‘*16. 9. 66,203. 

Page'.Gl. (VIlI-1869). 

\ ^5|. 

mn « {mr-ijn *» inn 

3. a> —fl 5 —® 6 +6 . i 

4. 6(jp® + 2.»*p—7jfy® + 4y»)(jc»—Jpy® -8 2^*)(rf—y). 

£±4L. ' 
a 


6 . 



AKSWIBS. 

i 
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7. —2^^. 

t?. (i)3P = 18. (ii)V5s—f, (iii) j6=sl, .^ = 1^. 

<* 

9. 1000 men. 10. 13] ; 9 iniltitt per horn. 


•Page 52 (IX-1872). 


•) 


34 5. 


4 



(ii) 


1 - a —rt‘^ 

"Tr=a)‘'’ 


5. jc+ 1 ; 120je^(.x:®--.y“J 
7 (i) * = 41. (ii) .t = ll, y = 9. 


9. 


91. 


n+2 • 

3. ir - rti^- m 1. 

(). 2 t~ + lixt/ 

8 70 and 30. 


2 . 


3. 


4. 

5* 


7. 


Page 53. \X~1873) 
jF* + y* Sx® + 5.*® + 1 Ijr + 1 

OJ -jiTIp-* W T4.V+1K.*-])' 
a'^x{X '-a) ; 42(jc’*—a®)(.x’ + a). 

—2*® + Slt— 4; 2jp + 5y. 

jeai26, y = 27. .6. 17 miles; 4 lionrti 

am-\‘hn-\-rp. * 


8.* X a 2i®r, ^ * 


9. 324i 


, Page 55. (XI—1874). 


3. a + 6—ja. j. 2 . 1 -^ + r^. 

A 2^12 

3 . a—i; "*■ 

* (a® + jr®)(a—jp). 
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lEB INDIAN student's COMPANION TO ALOEB9A. 


4. 


7. 


1 . 

2 . 

4. 

6. 

7. 

9. 


1 , 


3. 


4. 


6 . 


6 . 


7. 


1. 


(2a«—1) , 6. a—x + 1. 

(i) (ii) Jff*!. (iii) * = 4, ^»5,2s»6. 

Bs. 600. 

Page 65. (XII—1876). 

I 

(i)36. (ii) 0. 

I 

(i) 1. (ii) 1. ■ 3 2. 

(i) (jp + 2y)I jp — 3y). (ii) ix~y)(»—2y)(je + 2jf). 
6(j:— 2){x + 2){x —1)U' + 

2*2—Si + 4jc*; 2jpa—JC*--3. 8. 1. 

♦(tS, 

2 min. 10. !«• 4d. 


Page 57. (XIII-1877) 


— 5x — 3y ; —(—/• + 2rf +1). 

— 3xy + 2y». 

3je—2; je(jp*—1)(» + 3)(*—6). 

47—4ar 


2 . 1 , 


... 2a6 + 6a®-7-tt* .... 

« — rr ia s ^ -- 

(i) n “ 

Rs. 25. 


12.«—6 

17 
2 


(iii) X 


f P 


8. 53 or 35 ' 


Page 59. (1—1873). 

o*—25*+«*^ ' 2. (1 fa5o); rem. 2. 

<1—6. 4., 40. 


*21. 



AKSWEBii- 


Pa#ro59. (11—1874). 

(ii + «)(jt + i)U'+7)“‘ “• 

2 cf + 2. ^ 3. 224 days nearly. 

,16 R 1 1 

4. jc = . 5, 11. 

2o 

Page GO. (II.^—187G;. 


I 




y 

•y 


(ff) (.56+1/)'*.* (ft) 2x“ —3f+i. 

(«) 0. (6) 


(<t) jc = G. 


(^i) .vs 


1)^ 

■2«-l • 



4, SOO men. 



r.ige 61. (IV—187S). 


jp(5.**—1). 


.'J 


4. 




(i) 


/>i“I 


J"_ 

6(a + dll) 


(ii) 


a -t-b + r 
a —(ft + cv 


rt'^ + 2a“ — a + 2. 

11) 40, ^»20. 


+ b'^ + ft“f* + 

2ftc‘——6i ^ + It-a 


6 


(3) X * —5 

i 

11U miles. 


7 

8 ■ 


I 



130 TfiH INDIAN student’s COMPANION TO ALG^BttA. 

^ Page 62. l'X-1870.71 & 1871-72). 

i 

7 la Z*’ 44.« 

]. «'—a 6®— a^b +6^; a® + a®6* + 6®. 

< 

2. y—1. 


j«+jcy+y2 


^ (jf+ o)U + i)U+r) ‘ 


'1. £24, £12. 


Page 63. (11—1872-73). 

2. 4 c- + 2x +1; (a;® v a'’)+ «'*)• 

^ 4<i6r _ 

U)!i J£.2-0r*5) <*5,y*4, s*3, . 


Pa-eCS. aiI--H 73 - 74 ). 


1. y—a ; (v + y)(/y + + ')- 

. /W2-4rt> 

2. («) .r-lO. (M V - 7 .>j_; 

(fl?) jc»4, y<=l. 

3. 1 ; -/O. 

^ I 

I 1 + X 


i 3-7S 

t.rf-j _52 • 525)‘ 


4. 


jt(2 + 3f) * 


6. 100 lnil(‘^. 


Pago 64. (IV— 1875.r6). 



ANSWlsBS. 


I 


D; 


Page 65. (V—1876-77). 

I 

(ic + v)('*“ + ’f'V •** 




. ah^+fflu' —fc-r + a-/* ... > <nh—ma 

(•) - 7 . —=-. 


i(a + A) 

(iii) « - 'g-. (iv) x » J=5. 


m—n 


12 gallons, 8 gallons. 


* Page 65. (VII—1877-78). 
3. (/*+^r)Cj+#.»). 

2‘/t/ + l .. _ (a6 + ff/’— 10)01)0 

a ' +rt2c*2— 

{no — ah — he)aho 

~^2 h2^~a2 c'2~~-b2'c2 * 


Page 66. (VII—1879-80). 

'(2aff—3y®) * 2. 4. 

ah^ 

• - 

*i+y^ i**c* 4. 27. 

Page 67. (I) 

A 

]) 3—:» + 2y. (8) 2trt*+(J—c)M- (3) jt*+9j*{/—v= 

(a»—5*)*^ x^—jr* *—20; 

(1) x«i—Y (2)*® 13. (3) je = 5,^»6; *®9. 

20 miles; 6 hours aPir starting! 



132 THE 1XDTA.N STUDEKr'a COUPAEIoy TO ALOEBll\. 

i 

’ Page 68 . (II). 

t 

1 . ^ 2 ' - 15 -—19jp^y+^^; JOjp^—,»*_ y—84c"^2 

+ 40^2?/'*—+ 3v*. 3jff2 — 5«y + ; 

—3.«2 —jp 
:ri~i 

2 (l) jf a 3 (2) .iff = l2. "(3) jff a5, y = 2. (4) af ® y ■ 6. 

I 

* rngo* 6 §i (III). 

1. 9a —8A + Ar ; 4flA; .r'—9»* + 23^**—32.r2 + 2Cjff— 9 ; je® 

+ + 9jcya +*27 v*** 

2. Cl) iff*®5. (2) .«»13. (3) .r = ii. (1) .iff = 10, y = 24. 


Pago 69. (IV). 

1. 8,f + ^y; 2l.r*—37.r‘*y + I8j?*y*—26ry'*—24y* ; 3a^A-4,a7> 
- Aah 
* ’ {a-^hW 


2. (i) .»»12. (2) (3) .'i;-7, y-5, (i) x^l2, 

3. *5 ; aff: ,v !• 3:2. 


Page 70. (V). 

1. «2-_8a5 + i5i2. 

*■2. (i) .®2+jff+l. (ii) 4)ff®+3:e+l. 

c2 * 

3.-a*—4a3i+6a2ia—4a-5’ + A*. 

A /’\ JP““3 .... 3 

. *(*+ 5 ) • (*+i)(»+ir‘ 

•i. (i) *2(* + y), (ii) i. 

6. (i) x = l, (u) »-2, y = 3, Gii) 

J» 

i + /*—a 



6. 63. 



ANSWESS. 

I 

Page 71. (VI). 


, ile2 + 6j + 4 „ 7 , « s <1 . a 

1 . - 2 - 1 -; 3 b 8 —+ + 


2, a*—6*. 


3 . Jf = 2 . Jf*—31. .)ffa — 


a -J) — ah^ 


6-A, 


aA,—' 

' —. 

a—a I 


4. 31^ minutes past 4. 


■ Page 72 (VII). 

1. 2^ ; 76. Yes. 

2. (l)BA« + e2. (2) (a8-jff'0(a + jf). (3) jp5-jc-a 

(4) 4j9(l+a:3), 

3. (i) x s 68. (ii) x «14. (lii) x 38 , * 9. 

4 £1920. 

5. -027 


Page 73. (VIII). 

1 . Ij (i) 2 «+-y-S-i. (,i) (iii)a. 

’ 2 . (i)»»12. (ii) *=20. y»17. 

3 , ye,,!!l±^. 


-5y. 


Page 73. (IX). 


li 4i." 


133 


1 . 



131 TSS INDIiV STUOSNr’fl COUPANIOK TO ALOXB^. 


2 (i) Tff=,6. (n) y»3. 

( 

3 201; + -; -oo 


2(a—c) 


4 

r>. 36 men 


^ Page 74. (X). 


1 9a + 9b+9e •,> 9(a® + 2ai+i J + 2drc + 2hc); 

A i"\ 11 A * 1 i* \ 2tf4 2(x^ 

2 0 jcallO. (u) Jffaa + c. (Ill) jc» -jp—, 

O’—a tf + ft 


O' Page 75. (Xt). 

_ 1 JC—1 

*-r* jf-2 

^ 4 je®—jp + l, V;p+ 

V jn 

Page 76. (XII). 

1. 0; 0; (i) 2(4»-«). (ii)—4rV. ^..., (*8-2)® 

'*”'2(*8-2* + 2) ’ 

% *—5jf *a + 10j;®a®—10a8jc‘* + 6:ca*—a*. 

2 0) (ii) at■ J. 

^ (a®—5®)(a— h) 4. Tea. 

Page 76. (XIII). 

r 

1 2(* + 2v—*); 2(jp®^2jpy—4jf*—2**—2^*+**); 

8(v->-2 ) . n-J-8 * _ 

1 * fjf—*1)(jf“•ll)(je—*31 



iVSWSM. 

2. (i) (ii) ^*11. 


1. 4J, 


Page 78. <T}. 

S. 60jc»(4r—l)<(«+a)®. 


m C8jc^ + l)(g.—8) 16 - 

‘ (JP—6)(ar+l)(jff—1) • 2 

4. (i) jb’as3&—2a. (ii) jpa 144. ^iii) jc = 5, ^**1. 

5. ^8S:; £ 2. 12s, 


Page 78. (II). 

• 

1. + z^* 

2. jc* + 2je + 3; 6®). 

'^t. (i) —1. (ii) 1, (iii) ale. 

4. (i) j;*-3ajp + 2aa. (ii) A+1~A«. 

' 2a X 

6. (i) jra3. (ii) —1, y = l, 0*0. 


79. (III). 

1. 2a®i2 +2a9^8-^2jac*— x* — h* — e *; «*-•■&“ 2<Tr' 

• jc^+y^——2jc^y^, 

2. jp® + T + 1; 80(.5e—1) (jc—2) (je +1). 

9 

4. (i) a»»+3»»-*a*. (i!) - 

/« 3v 

. .. • V 

5. (i) jc"a.. (H) jea—3, ya—0a 1. 



136 THE INDIAN student's COMPANION TO AIOIPBA. 

I 

Page 81. (IV). 

4 

C 

]. 27*-® + 8y® + 3r®+ 


2. 3(aj—2)(jf + l). 

10(a!2 + l) 


3, 2-- — 2 . 


4. (i) 


(jc + l)«(:e—1)’- • 

6. (i) jea?. (li) , 


(u) a. 


6. 9, 7, 5. 


Page 81. (V). 

1. 9. 2. jff—1 ; aje(jc"— 

f 

4. a®—3a®je + 3aje®—je®. 5. (i)a? = 7. (ii) ^=^,^=1}. 


Vjf—a)jea« JP — 2x + a. 


Page 82. (VI). 


i a® + 5® + c®—3ai0~*’3ai(I— 2acd—^bcd = <r® + 4® + e* 


—3«4(c +,«?)—3crf(a + b). 


•f 


1 


a 


(a®—oe«)(<**—4:c2) 

ml 


a{(>'+'2‘0 * 

jc + 3. 5. (i) je = 0. ui) t'a4,y»6. 


Page 83. (VII). 

2. (i) 0. (ii) 1* ^ (3) »—1 i 1* 

. -P 

«4-a+a*» . 




&NSWEBS. 


* h ^ 

5. (i) -t ■ -- . (ii) jf» a —6. (iii) jt- = g 4 - .y * 4 + c. 

” • 

z^a*b. 

^ Page 84. (VIII^ 

1. 22. • 2. (t r4a + 5« + - J-. i, '’■ + w > 

a ‘ ft'' ^ 

3 (i- — l)(c—2)(r—3) ; ^2 + j.^ 4., ;j 

0 ..y 

h “---ec + i. 

^ $ 

0 (i) Jt'slo. (li) .t- 2. 7 20, Ifi 

Page 85. (I/. 

1. .t®—(/•'; (.r"’+ +.t + 1). 2. . 1. 

5. (<0 *=5. (6) ,r = 2,^*1. 

Pag.'86. (IP. 

1. *jt ^ —X ’(a—i + c — d) — x^iftb —ac + hr + ad — hd + t d) 

• + x{ahc~ahd—bed + aed) abed ; (e' -1 j (^ j -i-1} 

3. 2t»—10r + 16y; -j|~' 

5, jc»—79; r = l, • 

» 

Page 86 (III'. 

1. QrM 6i?*+31tf« + 10f« + 25jc^ ; x,^—-1^ + 7, 



J38 THE INDIAN STDDBNT’s COMPANION TO ALGZBJ^. 

I 

3. jf = 15, "^ = 2. jfs6. ^*30. 

c 

(a) jp» 2,y = 3. (6) :tf a'/. ' (c) « = 30. 


Page 87 (IV). 

]. 8a®+6ai—4J®. 2. 35. 

f 

3, a* —+ 5* — c* +4(iJc‘‘* = (a®—6®)®—^"(c" — iah) 

t 

\. a* + 2a36—aa'-ifis + fi*. 

(i)je = l}. = —59. (iii) ¥ = --3, y s —U 

7. £200. 8. A’s age 56 years, U s lb 

9. 4 days. 


Pago 89> (I). 


1. a®—jp®. 

2. 

1—jp -l-jp-, } + .1- f 

3. 3000 mec. 

6. 

4 and 6 honrs. 

7. 2^2. 

8. 

£ 60 . <rr4o 


' Page90< (II). 


I 

1, —+ 4(o*ac^ + 8aje— 2ahjB)c. 

1 t 

2. 1—6a^+je®(0a^ +1)—2aa?3 + ; 16a* +,8« *5 +a-6^—1/y 

(jc® +y®)(je®—y®). 


3. 


4. 


i+4 ; (jp® + 7 jc + 12)(jp 4*4). 


a + i +c; 



m _fl^+3a5 + i^ 
(6a+- j5) (a4‘25) 



lirSWBBB. 


pn 

6. (a) a " 
PSl 


(ft) 4^2. («)• -- - - 5 - 


id) V>‘—i +'/.»-+1 


«»» —?/* 


—»M2 


7 (rt) .r=s6. (&) jff =s ,-'i w*= , (<■' t=n, 

ma -no ^ ma—mb 


(d) ar a A a, 7 / » J= ft. 


8 A -, B::l • 7. 


0. 4i hours. 


Page 91. (Ill) • 


J ft—rf ; jffS + << +1. 

3. a ic 2 — 3ax + 4flf2. 

5 («) £640. (6) 17. 


2. x—y, x* — MJf/'* 

4. (a) = (4) t«=2. ^ = 6. 


Page 93. (IV) 


—-A i a* +ft' + c=*. 

2. (i) + ^jca — 7jX + (ii) jc-—4^ + 9^^ + 

(iii) a ft c*^. 

3. (i) «» + /*+^ + g'. (ii) 1+5 jc: +16jc*+45|‘*. 

f (iii) +a®ft^+ a*ft^ + ft^. 

4. (i) 2jff®—4 jc® +js— 1. (ii) IGjr"*—1. 

,5. (i) 2f. (ii) e* 

Q../j_A2 

6. (i)jp = 4. (ii)>jc= 2(g—ft) ' r»6, 

% 


^ . 7«a—n* . »*—J»a 

• (iv) X • -i»y *- 

«ia—»ft «a—w»ft 
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THE INDIAN STDDBNT’s COMPANION TO ALOEBI^A. 


7. (i) (ii) 4+>/’2. (iii) VT-jl. 

>/" X6 ^ 


8 . 


•t 

15 * 


9. 20. 


Page j4. (V). 

!• 0 ; —9j?). 2. a*—4<*'A + 20a-&-—32«4'+64/y‘‘ 

' —4j’y+4j/®. 

3. t + .3; A=). 


4. 




T_? 


je2 


5- (0 -V;--r 

1 Ik ^ 1 0 

e. VsT “VsT ^ vr 

7. 4/2-3; H-/2. 

„ ... ' 25«—186 

8 (0 * - --. (n) .*• = 4, y = 2. 


(ii) ((. 


9. 22 miles. 


Page O'). (VI). 


1. 10a® + 126- + 22r— bd —4i((/ , (a + 6 )^—(n + 6)®c + (a + 

‘—(a + 6)c® + c'*. 

2. a® + 2a3/)3 + &« ; jc2 _ly + 9*^ + 612 '^. 

3. u(a +j6)(a + 62); a* (3a + 26) (a—46), 

4. (x —l)(jp + 3 ); 72 « 262 .ty(a 2 .,-j»). 5 . (a) 0 , ( 6 / 27 


6 , (a) .r a 6 or 2. (6) x * 3. (r) jf 


_ ga 1 

/»3(6iM(((+6) 


yards. 8. a**—3a®6+ 6af'*6a*'—7a'*6®+ 6aa 6^ — 

' 3rt6®+6®;l—je + jc'2, 

(/ ( 

9. A could do tbeen-ork in 10 days, B in 31 days, 

" -nr. 



AKSWEBH. 
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1. 1+aJc. 

3. 3 + VL 
5, 40 men. 


Page 96^. (VII). 

% 

4. x = 

f 


Page 97. (VIII). 


1. 6 + tf; 5. 


2. 3jc'‘* + 2<2—4,r-10. 




*4. 2jc —+ 3. 


5. (j3—l)(ie-3)Jt; 


6. (8).fs8, (2)je*7, y = 8. 7. 150- 

Page 98. (IX). 


1. a + b — c. 

3. 3o2—7ai—63. 
5. (1) 1. (2) 


2. a«—«36-2(i*62 f 3t«‘*63—2a36*- 

tf6^+6**; 2*3— 

4. 5je— y. 


a{a + 6) 


6 . il) x^7- (2) .v=\Sj 

y*—8, 


7. A's £18, B’s £6. 


Page 99. (X) 


7 :i 

4jC*—J 6y3 ++ 16*y3 


2. 3* + 7; (JC-**—8)(*3 —jp-6). 

g Ai ^-63) gx I , .«)__ 

^ a«— '.ff ■ a3^+4r--6‘ 


+ 15je*y—Oy*. 



Ui THE iKDUlt ETtn>E2n!*9 C01CF4NI0N TO AlOEBBi^ j 

4 2<i*+6; 7—6i (1) jp* 5» (2) jc*8,3 

6. 100 bushels. * t 

PajfelOO. <XI). 

1. (a) (a + "<** + fl6*—5*). 

2. (a + 6 + c)(a + 6—c)(6;—a + c)(«—h + e). 

3. (:c + ~—3) (,<a +4 +9—1+®* + —y 

; a* y ~ x* . X / 

4. jp®(a + i+c) + x {^+clc + ht*)— nihc^ 

10. (i) «*--6, (ii) a? = 3, y»2. 

U* Length »180 yards, breadth 00 yards. 


Page 102. (I), 


1. 2(a + &-fe); 1. 

3. 2a*—3aA + 4W. 

I 

^ 8jc*+14jc— 16; 10a*6®. 
0. 26rf—62—rf*. * 


2 . 21 . 

4>. 12a6c; (a^+ 6^)(a^+6^). 
7. jc* —1, 


10. (1) 2(a -t* 6 + c •(' d){a-rdh (2) (j+ y y + « + 1). 

(3)t. (a+ b"^e—’d){fl-^6 + c—d). 

(4) (.»+y—1)(»2+y2—^jjy+jp+y + l). 11. .t + l. 


iA 3jr*"6 af“*6 

12 * (»)^-5 S—TT-* ^-JLjT 

#2—8« + l ^+6 


(ili) 


(e*—l)(jc2 —x + 1) 
“(c* l)(i—1) "■ 


.. j 2 jc 2—8sw + 7fl2 

jpa-^6ajp + 2a2 
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AmwBBd. 

% 

13 3. 14. 1. 

* 

15. + 16. 4x^jf9, 

17. jc®—+ a*. 

18. a*+4aH+ea^b^'{‘4a3e^+x*i l + lQr + 40jf2+80^;®+80c^ 

20. (1) ar«2. (2)*s8. (3}4'a7.ys3, (4) «a4, ^«0, e^S. 

21. 44 days nearly. , ^ * 

22. Price of a horse « Bs. 24; Price of a cow « Bs. 12. 

Pago 106. (II)i 

1. 9aa — 6ad4*46a, 

fi. jc—3y. n ^ ^ ^ V 

o. —' — - 3 - + • ■— , 

y m X 


^ Vj+1 

O Jf A 


9 3. 


6 . 


(a) 


13—9jc 



10. (i) xa ^ y*T’ y*2,Aa4. 

11. ‘ A 5| days; B in 16 days. 13. 1. 15. 0. 

19. 1050 miles. 

(®i®a”®a^i)(®i^a—®a~Cs^i 

21. 631. 

I 


Page 108. (lit)- 


1. a!® + ajc» +hx» +cjf» +a5jf+ acjf + 5cjc+«6c; Jp®+ 3 a 52 a + 

3»a«+a*. • 

2. JC+VS^+y* + <f); 

' ® + b) 
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(’ 

4. 2a. t 6. G. C. M. ajc + l. L. C. M.»(r— 

(-^-8)U—4). 


_0 _7. _l 

6, 9a 6—4a b . 
8- *» 2 ^ 


7. 2jea —3jc^+0ly*. 


10. + llj/3 + 47^2 1 93^ + 69 II 2a—X. 

12. (a) » = (6) jc = 0. (r)jc = 0, y = a. 

13. 01' 6^®| min. after 1 o'clock id) x * —2 y » 2, ar =» 2. 

14. Jt=3, s = iri- ^ 

10. A performed the jdurnej in 40 honrti, B in 6o hours. 

17. 32-. 

ifl (aj-l)(d+l)_ 

20 2gp ^ 2a& 2a^ . SAjf 


+ 


ab ' xy * bx 'ay 
22. (i) jf = 6. (ii) assl7,5f»2. 23. SOOaler, 

24. as « 25. £1380. 

26. Rs 355. 27. 5 yards and 8 yards. 
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CAl^CUTTA TJNIVEESITT 

ENTRiNCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1 .- 0858 ). 

* 

1. Multiply Bs. 18,057>13 by Bs. 508*11|; and divide the same 

sum Dy same sum, shew that the one of these opera¬ 
tions is absurd and impossible, an<Uperform the other. 

2. Find the value of the decimal '16854, and deduce the rule 
, arithmetically or algebraically. 

3. Extract the square roots of 3 and of '3 to 7 decimal jnlaces, and 

explain the rule that in integers the pointing off of the 
periods begins from the right hand, and in decimals from 
the left. ’ * 

i A plate of metal is beaten to tlie thichness of \ of an inch* 
and the weight of a circular medal cut from it, whose diame¬ 
ter is lit inches, is It ox. Troy. If the same plate be 
b«aten to the thickness of of an inch, what will be the 
weight of a medal cut out of it of the diameter of 
inches, (thearean of circles being proportional lo the squares 
of their diameters)? 


1 . 


3. 


4. 


II.-(1869) 


A man can count at >the rate of 100 « minute—how long 
will it take him to count five hundred lacs ? 

A shopkeeper purchased 260| yds.^ft cloth for Bs. 900, and 
paid exmnses amounting to Its. 103. What must he cWge 
per yard, in order to make a profit of 60 per eent.*P , 

Uoduce '005 of a pound to the fraction of a penny, and extract 
the square root of '00006241. 

Add together « 


2 ^ 


» 3J’ 


9 and I of f of 



2 


THE INDIAN STUDENT’S COMPANION TO 


5. Statn tho rules for pointiD^ in the multiplication and division 
of dooimals; and multi- ly ‘256 by '0025 and divide '0036 
by ’'4 and 4, by *00001. 


iii-aseo), 

1. What do you mean by a prime number^ afacLr, a ratio ^ 

lioRolve 30 and 120 into their prime factors, and find their 
ratio in its simp! ‘st teru'.s. 

2. How much muslin ^t 1 rupee, 5 as. 8 pie per yard is equal in 

value to 143 yards of cambric, at 3 rupees, 13 as. 8 pie 
per yard P 

3. Whether is the product of 2^ and 3 ov the product of 2 J ami 

3^ the greater? Extract the square lOot or the difference. 

4 If a person get a bequest of 3 of an estate of 2,000 acres, and 
sell § of his share, how many acres docs he retain 


o 


t; 

7. 


Simplify the expression 


10 + 


1 


1 

2 + ^ 


Find by practice the rent of 586 acres, 1 rood, 31 poles at 
£4. !l«. 10}(^, per acre. 

Apiece of land is 11‘916 polos broad, how loiig must it b«‘ 
to contain an acre P Divide accurately 0'063 bv 0*036 

How much must be paid for £1,250 stock when it sells at 
108 per cent. ? 


IV.-(1801). 

1. If the price of bricks depends upon their magnitude, and if 

' '100 bricks, of which lengtii, breadth, and thickness are 

16, 8 and 10, inohes respectively/ cost Bs. 2, 9 as., what 
will be the price of 9,21,600 bricks, which are ono-fourth 
less in every dimefviion ? 

2 Explain the method of pointing in extracting the square roots 
of whole numbers and decimals. Find the square root of 
57214096, and also the square root of ‘6 to four places of 
decimals. 

3. Simplify (1+ ^ - (l-l); 



AfilTHMETIC. 


3 


- w • 

,A tda.dealer buys a chest of te%containing 2 znannds and 24 
seers at 4 Ils. 2 os. per se^ and two chests more each 
containing 3 maunds and iyi seers at i Rs. 10 as. per 
seer, at what rate per seer must he solbthe whole in order 
to gain 576 l^upees ? 


1 

2 . 


3. 


4. 


• V.-(1802). 

What is the difference between -v-,— 

H 


99 


"f 310 


and *06 P 


Reduce '14 of a pic to the.fraction of li Rupee, and find the 
value of ‘0875 of a pound sterling. 


If the wages of 18 coolies for a month amount to 85 Rs. 
when nee is 24 seera per Rupee—what ought the daily pny 
of a coolie to be in proportion when the price of rice is 
Rupees S^lO-8 per maund P , 

A and B run a race. A has a start of 40 yards and sets off 
5 minutes before B, at the rate of 10 miles an hour. How 
soon will B overtake him if his rate of running is 12 miles 
per hour P • 


VI.~(1803). 

!• Find the value in vulgar and decimal fractions of.— 


iii+L--_L 

2. Find the fractional value of : — 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6 , 

1. 


(2'37979+l'22)-i-(3041—*937). 

The weight of five casks of coffee being 31 cwt. 3 qrs. 13 lbs., 
calculate the price at 90 shillings per cwt. 

If a man can perform a jouiTiey of 170 miles in 4}^ days of ^ 
11 hours ea(‘.h, in how many ^ys of )ioara will ho per¬ 
form a joui'ney of 470 miles P 

Extract the square root of 

964-226704. , 

What sum of m^ney will produce £43 interest in 3} years, at* 
2i per cent, simple interest? 


VII.-<1804). 

How many paving stones, eac hmeosuring 14 in. by 12 in.< 
are required to pave a verandah 70 ft. long and 9 ft. 
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THE INDUX student's 6OUFANION TO 


2 . 


Add together 

2f 3i + 9f 



M» a-«d W- 

41 

4” i of ifiy 


i 

I / 

And .simplify 


3. Find tho value of 17 cwt. 3 qrs. 22 Ihs. at £i. 6s. 7^ <f- per 

cwt. ‘ ,, 

4. Add together ‘0185 of a pound, ‘0625 of a shilling, and *5 of 

a penny; and voduoe lie. to the decimal of a pound. 

5« Extract the squ&re root of '000196, 'nnd divide the result 
by 140. 

6. A compan;^ guarantees to pay 5 per cent, on shares of 1,000 
rupees ca^; ahotlior guarantees to pay 4^ per cent, on 
shares of 76 rupees each : the price of the former is 
1,245 rupees, and of the latter 86 nipcps. Compare the 
rates of interest which tho shares return to purchasers. 


VIII. -(1806). 

]. Find the value of Ilf + 14| -f- 21^^ + 22irf 7 * 

gar fractions and decimals, showing that the two results 
coincide; and reduce 25^ 36' 46” to the decimal of 75^. 

t 

2. Find the product of the sum and difference of *0421 and *0029, 

and divide one*tenth the square root of the product by ten 
times the continued product of ‘02, *03, and '07. 

3. How many yards of matting 3‘6 foot wide will cover the floor 

of a room 86'3 feet long, and 40’6 feet broad; and how 
much will it cost at 2 Bs. 10 as. 8 pie per square yard P 

4 . If the wages of 26 men amount to 766 B. 10 A* 8 P. in 

16 days, how many men must work 24 days to receive 
1,036 B. the daily wages of the latter being one-half those 
of the former P ^ 

5. What principal in 3 years, 73 days will amount to 100 B. 15 A. 

at 6i per cetff simple interest P A bill for 5,036 B. 
4 A. drawn dn September 12th at 6 months was discounted 
1 on January 16th at 4 per cent.; what was the discount 
(duuged p 

IX. ~(1806). 

1. Reduce 3^ 45'd6*‘26 to the deoimal of 36°. 

Simplify (i + Af* }J + I ""1 | of # of 2|. 

\ ' i * ( 


« h 



ABiliHlEBnO. 


s 


2* 

.i 

I 

5 


6 


1 

I 

2 . 


3 


I 


5 

« 

6 


1 • 

Find the Tnlue of 6 e«t. 2 qxA 7 Ibe. at £2.4e par ewt. 

Find the a^uare of 0'0204 and ue square roet of 81*757764; 
and divi!^ oaa*tentii of the latter result hy one hnadrei 
times the fo|Tner. 

Bivid^O'lOOOl by 0000890625 ; and 1001 by 390*625. 

What is the expense of paving a rectai^lar verandah srIlo^A 
length is 42 feet smd breimth 15 with Bnrdvran pav¬ 
ing stones, 18 inches square^ and Yhich cobt Ks. 16 per 

The 3 per cents, are at 85|; what piioe should the 3} pet 
eente. bear that an investment mpy be made with equal 
advanta^ in either stock? and what interest would be 
derived by so investing £5000? 

X.-(1807). • 


The driving wheel of a locomotive is 226 inches in eitoum- 
ferencti, and makes 91 revolutions per miimte, at what late 
per hour is the engine tiavclling ? * 

Divide the least common multiple of 156, 260, 720, and 129 
by their greatest «*oiumon measure, and find the square root 
ef the quotient. 

If a butcher buy 10 cwt uf beef at 44s 4<^ pel owt. and miU 
it at the rate of 4t^d per lb, how much does be lose or gam ? 

Find the value of the following expressions — 


- and 


51 X ff X 94 X 3,5, 

Id X 67 

0*625 of £143.12s. 02. + 0*626 of £71. IH<. Od. 

t'asm " ' • ^ 

Reduce £1. 5«. 62. to fraction of £/,0(K) and $t, to 
the fraction of £150. 1(^. and express the results both as 
■vulgar and decimal fraetions. ^ 

If ASO amount to £523.JOs. in 1 year 8 months, catcolate the 
rate per cen4< * 


XI.-<1868). * ^ 

L the difFeidhce between l*6of 3*4 ef £1*126 mtd 4 of 2*8 
Ilf £^1126* Sind find the vstoe 

_ 8*87X0*5 Hof A) X (I of 214) 

8sr 00* t) 4 w 
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TltE INDIAN STm>lNT*8 COUPANION TO 


2. Ertr^ the square root 4' 153'140626« and of 3‘3, eachrto 
three placq^ of decimals 

3 If one man walka 166 miles in 6 days, how far will another 
man walk in 16 days if he walks 3| miles in the same time 
that the other man walks 4 miles P * 

4. Three equal glasses are filled with a mixture of spirits and 
water: the pro^rtion of spirits to water in each glass is as 
follows:—^in tnf first glass as 3: 3, in the second as 3.4, 
and in the third is 4:6. The contents* of the three ^lasbesi 
are poured into a single vessel: what is the proportion of 
spirits to rater in it r 

6 Find the interest on £360 from 3rd March to 28th Deoembei. 
at 4^ per cent per anuun. 

6. How many yards of carpet, 26 inches wide, wif^ he requiied 
tor a room, 19 feet 7 inches long, and 18 feet 9 mc)ie'!i 
widep 


XII.-(1809). 

1. SimpUfy - - l + i" 1-iXi 

and reduce 4hrs. Imin. 10} see. to the decimal of < 
week 

2. Add together *062436 of lOOf. + 7 4376 of 10«. + 1*366 of 

it. 6d. 2 784 of 2}c2., and reduce the result to the frac 

tion of 29f. lOs, 7}<f. 

3. Divide *0007 by *036 and bv 3600, and extract the squaie 
* root of each quotient to 4 aeoimal places. 

4. A room is 37 ft. 2 in. long, 26 ft. 8 in. broad, and 22 ft. 6 in. 

high: find the cost of oovering its four walls with paper 
1} yds. wide at ^ l}i. a yara. 

5. In what time will%^f. 13s. 4}d. amount to 901f 17s. 

at 8f per cent P 


* xin.-a 870 ). 

1. Find the cost of matting a room whose floor is 8 yards long 
by 7} yards wide, wiui mats 2 feet wide and 9} feet long, 
at the rate of 9 annaa 2 pies per mat. 

If the same coom be 16} ieet high, find how many cub''* feet 
it will eontain. > \ 



ABTTHXITIC. 


7 


2. I DisUnffuiah between a vnlgar fraction and a decimal fraction. 
Multiply 999 by 999. I 

State the rule for the multiplication of decimals^ and apply 
it to point % products in (1) 1*23 X ‘01)11 and (2) 29000 
X *01. 

o 

• a 

Divide 37 by ‘148, and show that 

jj'4il 414141 

.'i. Find the square root of 19740^ and of 4^g, the latter to four 
places of decimals. , 

4. Two gangs of six men and nine menHure set to reap two fields 
of 36 and 46 acres respectively. The first ^ng complete 
their vprk in 12 days, in how many days will the second 
gang complete theirs P « 

6. Find which is the better investment, 3^ per cent, stock at 98| 
• or 3} per cents, at 106. 

0. Find how many rupees are equivalent to 200/. at ^le rate of 
1«. llfjfd. per rupee. 

xiv.-(ia7i). 

1. 6626 railway tickets were sold at a station. §ths of which were 

*9 annas each and the rest 6 annas each. What was the 
amount received for the tickets P 

2. Find the greatest and least of the fractions 

Add together 2f of £2. 13s. 6|d. and £3. 16«. 91d. -r- ; 

and simplify :— %. 

’ X ^* + *- ' ' 

4o£ljT«Xi ^ i + | ^ 9 

V Divide-027 <7 14-4 and 120804 b]r -Sl7. Find rain* 
of 11*1376 of Ba. 6, 9 aim'a8->'66 of Rs. 7, 8 au sjhI rs- 
dneo 8 as. 0 pie to the decimal of Be. 3> 7 as. 

4. If the carriage of 9f maunds for a disfance of 80 Iniles bO 

Rs. 3, how many miles should 130 maunds be carried for 
KS.27. 8 8S.P \ 

5. What sum of money will amount to Bs. 3761, 14 annas in 
/ 3i yearn at 4i per cent, per annuny simpi^ interest^? 
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XVM1S72). 

1 . A mWliAQt^aglit goow which him Rs. 9.810. In the 

first day he sold to tne amount of Bs. 992. 8 as. 6 pip; 
in the second to, that of Bs. 1,992, A as. 8 pie; and in 
the next three days to an amount equm to twice the twu 
former. Finding that he had one«fourth of thh goods left, 
he calculated his profits in the fire days. How much were 
they? ] 

2. What fraction of 10 is Bs. 6.10 annas 8 pie ? 

Find the value of— 

^ of Bs. 2) 8 as. + } of Bsi 4^ 11 as. + 2*05 of Bs. 5. 

Simplify 4i of A - 

3. Divide 274‘72 by '0641: find the yalue (coirect to six places 

of deciiaala) of (1) C 046 — 6 3678: ami 


extract the square root of 951*1066. 

4. Find £y practice the cost of 15 mds. 26 ars. 11 chs. of oil at 
Rs. 12,10 as. 8 pie per maund. 

6 . If the interest of Bs. 1,000 in 5 years he Bs. 260, Vh'ii will 
be the interest of Bs. 3,600 for 1 year and 6 months ? 

XVI.-(1873). 


1 . 

c 


Find the value of (i) 


JL±3±M— 
L.4. 2 , j 


X 


66 d 11 

iisv of m ‘ 


\ 


(ii) ^ of Rs. 108. 7 as. 6 pie. 

If 1 ^ of a maund is woj^h Bs. 46, what is the price of i[- 
or a maiand P 

2. Kedi]^ to a decimal; *019 to its lowest terms. 

3. What is the exj^ense of matting a room 81 ft. 6 in. long by 
* .SD ft. 4 in. wide, the matoosting 14 aifhas per 12 square 

Wk {\a6ukdih » ISindieslP 

4. ^ In what time will Bs. 8p6O0' amount to 16,767, 8 at { 

M ner ceiitlfDM amnua P 



ABITHMBTIC. 


■ * 

5. A person owes the sums of Bb. 31,500 and Rb. 8,500 ; and his 
^ property only amonnis to-Rs. 14125. How much is he 
able to pay in the rnpel ^ and what is the loss upon the 
second debt P > ’ 


1 . 


2 . 


3 


XVII.-a874). 


Whal fraction of | of a rupee is ^ of Rb. 5; and what pro- 
poHion does their difference bear |)o their snm ? 

Divide 999-6rjf} by -00036; and 2-3f7l428 by 10-2142867. 


When rico is 10 seers the rupee, nine persons can he fed for 
30 days at a certain cost* For how many days can six per¬ 
sons ^ fed at the same cost when *rice is 14 seers the 
rupeeP 


A woo^;?n box 3 ft. 8 in. long, 2 ft. 3 in. high, and 2 ft. 4 in. 
wide, is made of board one inch thick. Find the quantity 
of wood used; and the cubical contents of the box. 


4. It is said that 240,000 letters are posted in Berlin daily, 16'6 
per cent, of which are town letters. This gives one letter 
for every three perflons in Berlin ; what is its population P 

6. What sum will amount to a lahh of rupees in ten years at 5 
per cent, simple interest P 

Find the discount on Rs. 1,308 due two years hence at 4} 
per cent, per annum. 


1 . Simplify 


XVIII.-(1876). 

17 




__ 2021 __ 
^ 2193 




4-2| 


Find the value of of 17 Rg. 0 m. 4 p. 3^ of Rs. 12 
6 as. 11^ p. -)- Rs. 6'49583; and extract the square root of 
'049 to four places of decimal ,^ 

2. A person received on the death of his aunt ^ of her property 

and spept *54 of it in paying off his debts; 4rhat fraction 
of his aunt’s pi-operty did he then possess P ' * 

3. A room is 30 ft. long, 22 ft. wide, 18} ft. high, and has 5 

doora and 3 windows ; find the expense of colouring the 
walls at 3 annas per sq. yd., deducting 30 sq. ft. fcur each 
door and window. 
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THE INDIAN STUDENT’S COMPANION TO 


« 


4. Find the present worth of Re. 19,021 due 4 jearetlicn<^ at 

3} per cent. / ^ r 

5. If Rs. £6,4:30 be iiivestod/in the Government 4^ por cent. 

loan at 106*what is thef monthly income thence derived ? 
Supposing that the loan is paid off at par in, 10 years, what 
would lie the rate of simple interest (pci* cent, per annum) 
on the sum invested P « 


1, Simplify 


IXIX.- (1876). 


31 . ^ 

* 2 — i 


Find the value of A of 16 Rs. 14 as.—1*14 of 5 Rs. 0 as, 
3 p. + 1 ^ of 9 Its. 6 as, 6 p. ^ 

I 

Reduce (16‘05—G'25) of a rupee to the decimal of 22 Rs. 1 anna. 

2. An equal number of men , women, and boys earned 39 Rs. 
0 as. in seven days. Each boy received 2 as. a day, each 
woman :3 as. 6 p., and each man 4 as. 6 p. How many 
were there of each P 

Find thb square root of 531'065 to five places of decimals. 

.3. How many yards of matting 2 ft. 4 in. wide will be required 
for a square room, whose side is 0 ft. 4 in. P And what 
will be the price of it at 2 as. 3 pie per yard P 

Find the value of SS'cwt. 3 qrs. 7 IJbs. at £6. 7s. Sd. per cwt. 

4. If 4,000 ‘men have provisions for 100 days, and if after 

days 800 men go away, find how long the remaining pro¬ 
visions will servo the number left. • -j/ 

5. ( At what rate per cent, simple interest, will 1,162 Rs. 8 as. 

amount to 1,72S^ Rs. 12 as. in 4 years P 


1 , 


2. 


Simplify 


y^.-(1877). 

+ I?_ . ^ j 

4 — ^ of n J ot 4 } 


and 'find the value of ^ of 16jr. lle^. + of lA U. 
4d. + 

Find by practice the value of 739} raaunds of sugar at Rs. 
1,231. 4 as. per hundred maunds. 

• dk A 



asithmetic. 


11 


* Find iho discount on 453/. 16«\due 6 years hence at 3| per 
cent. N 

4 A man sells 3 per cent, stock at 75, and invests the jivoceeds 

in 5 per cents.; at wliat rate must ho buy them in order 
that his income may be the same as before ? 

5. If 7 and 5 boys can reap 1G8 aci'es in 18 days, how 

many days will 15 men and 6 boys take to reap 700 acres, 
one man being able to do throe ^ hnes as much work as a 
boy? 

0 In a rectangular area, 100 yarj^s long and 60 yards broad, 
thci'e are two paths crossing one another, each parallel to 
one side of the rectangle, and each 4 yards broad. Find 
the cost of paving the area with stone at 12 annas per 
square ,>ard, and of covering the paths with gravel at 0 
aunas square yard. 

XXL- (1878). 


J 


Calculate to three places of decimals the value of 


.^0X36 . 
314139 * 


2 Calculate to hvo places of decimals the square root of 

1 H- (-067)5. 

H Reduce 483 R. 11 A. 6 P. to the decimal of 1,290 R. lA. 4l\s 

4 Find the simple interest on 757 R. 4 A. 3 P. for 343 days at 

3i} per cent, per annum. 

3 Add together 7^0- Express yo'Ai- answer 

us a dociinaf. 

H Find, by practice, the value of 99 cwt. 3 qi-s. 27 lbs. at 51. 2jr. 
H(f. per cwt. 

XXII.-(1879). 


k 

o 


What is the local value of each of the'figure< composing the 
number 456*654 P 


Rs 49 was divided amongst 150 children, each girl hod as. 8, 
and each boy as. 4, how many boys were there P 

Simplify— 


(«) 8 — 8 X 


i / 


n-i* , 




12 THE INDIAN STUDENT'S COMPANION TO ABITHMETIC. 

f 

(^) i 1 -1 ~ f ' • 

(c) -1590 X *472 -4- 2‘f' 

(tl) What decimal of 41. 3«. 4d. is x^ni ^ 

4. A tank 75 yards long, 50 yards brood, and 11 ftet deep, is 

full of water : how many times can each of 16 water-carts, 
length 5 feet, breadth 4 ieet, and depth 27 inches, be filled 
from the tank beiore the water in it falls 6 inches P 

5. If 17 men can build a wall* 100 yards long 12 feet high and 

feet thick in 25 days, how many will build a wall twice 
the size in half tho time P * 

6 . Find the change of income when a person transfers 2,61GA 

6 .f. from the 5 i)er cents, at 95| to the 4 per-cents, at 83. 
Brokerage as usual. 

7. In a game of skill A can give B, and B can give C, 10 ptnnts 

out of a game of 50: how many should A give C P 


e 



CALCUTTA TJNIVEESITT 

FIRST EXAMINATION IN ARTS. 

• I 

ARITHMETIC. 

1 . What decimal of £2. lOf. ia ZtAd p iTivide 18f. 4i. by 

I. How mudh money muet be invested in the 3 per cent, 
conrols when they are at 92}, to produce the same in¬ 
come as would be produced by 11100^. invested in the^ 
3^ per cents, at 95. 

1 . If 48 men working eight hours a day for one week 
can dig a trench 235 feet long, 40 wide an^ 28 deep; 
in what time can 12 men working 10 hours a day forip 
a Railway cutting 156,060 cubic yards P A. week » 6 
working days. 

2 . What is the difference in value between 1,0002 of 3 
per cents, at 72 and 1,0002 of 4 per cents, at 90? 

1864. 1- The length and breadth of an enclosure whiohisia 

the form of a parallelogram are respectively equal to 
47 yds. 2 ft. 4 in. and 22 yds. 2 ft. 11 In. what 
should be the breadth of another equiangular en¬ 
closure (which is also a parallelogram)^ if ita length 
is 63 yde. 1 ft. 5 in., and its area is fth of the , 

* former P 

1866 1. Gold is sold at the Mint at 3/. 17r. 9d., per oz. and is 

mixed with alloy, worth 5«. 2(2 ,per oz., in the ratio of 

* 11: 1. If sovereigns be coined of this mixture, each 
weighing 3*47 grsi. what is the Mint profit per 
100 sove^^igns P 

]L866 1. A person has 24,160 Rupees to invest, the 5} per cent. 

Government Loan being at 108, and the 6 per cent 

'* Munmipa} Loan^ of 1,C^ ru^^ being at 1(JW ; find 

how he must divide his capital between the Govern¬ 
ment and Municipal Loans, that he may obtain the 
same income from each. * . 


1861. 

1862. 

1803. 



I ^ THL INDIAN SrUDBNT's COMPANION TO 

1867. l^The lenf^ih of thr Eastern Bengal railway being 110 

* miles and the ca^)ital employed in its oonstmotion 
1,500,000/., what must be the gross annual traffic re¬ 
ceipts per mile in order that a dividend of 6 per cent, 
may be paid to the shareholders after allowing 46 per 
cent, of the gross receipts for current expenditure P 

1868. 1. A person in India soils a bill on London for 368/. pay¬ 

able at 3 months’ s.ght at the rate of Is. 10f</. per 
rupee; whn does ho receive P The purchaser in lion- 
don requires payment on presen^tion ; what amount 
does he receive after discount at 5 per cent has been 
dedu<fted P 

t 

1869. 1. The expenses of a family when ifstCis at twenty 

seers for a rupee are fifty rupees a month; when rice 
• is at twenty-five seers for a rupee tue expenses are 
forty-eight rupees a month; what will they be when 
lice is at thirty seers for a rupee P 

1871 1. A ihan left 30,000/. stock in 3 per cent Government 

securities, to be divided among nis throe sons in the 
proportion of their ages, which were fifteen, eight 
( and seven years respectively; afterwards when tl^ 
securities stood at 10 discount the eldest son sold 
ont, and invested the proceeds in 6 per cent, ftmk 
shares at par. By how muoh did the annual income 
of the eldest then exceed that of the youngest 3^nP 

1872. 1. The gallon fcontains 277‘27, oubic inches, and a eubic 
, foot of water weighs 62'421bs. Find the weight of 
a pint of water tu two places of decimals. 

1873 1. I pay Bs. 61,000 to a hank for a bill of exchange pay- 

, able in London. The rate of exchange is la. lOfa. 
for the rupee, ^ind the bank charges me 2 per cent, oa 
the amount payable in England. How much will my 
agent in Loudon receive P 

1874. 1. A bag contains 160 coins consisting of half-crowns, 

‘ shillings, sixpences, and fonrpences, and the values of 

the sums of money represents by .each deno mi nation 
, of coin are the some; bow many of each are them P 

1875. 1. A rectangular swimming bath is 60 ft. long and 40 ft. 

broad; it can be^ filled by a snpply-jnne in 6 days 
and if 6,000 cubic feet of water be wewn in, the 
rest can be filled in 3 dayh 18 hours. Find the depth 
of bath 
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lejd. 


lorn. 

1S73. 


1879. 


/ . What is the discount on Be. 3,600 due 9 montho hence 
interest being reckoned at 4 per cent, per annum P 

2. A merohant bought a Vty gallon ^ask of wine for 
Rs. 741. Supposing it to have lost 3| gallons, at whui 
price rnyr dozen bottles (niue bottles holding a gallon) 
should he sell it in order to gain 15 per cent, upon 
^the whole original cost P 

1. A contractor bought 276 sheep, and sold them for 
Ks. 696, 12a8. at a gain of 24 'ler cent, what was the 
cost priced of each sheep P t 

1. Find the present value of 4,867/. 4ft, due two yeara 
hence, at 4 per cent, compound interAt. 

2. A man invests Bs. 1,200 in 4 per cents, at 80, and at 
the end of the year sells ont at 00; what is his gain 
pei^cent. P ^ 

1. A merchant mixes 54 gallons of wine at Bs. 24 pur 
gallon, with 36 gallons at Rs. 14 per gallon. How 
much water must be added to the mixture in order 
that by selling at Rs. 20 per gallon he ^pay gam 10 
per cent. P 

2. At what rate per cent, compound interest, ,will 
amount to 192/. 18s. dd. in two years P 


3. Find the value of *'*'^®** places 


of decimals. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

L. C. E. EXAMINATION PAPERS, 

ARITHMETIC. 

(I.) 

One poand Troy of atandoxd silver is coined into 66 Bliillinf;«!; 
calculate the weight Avoiidupois of £145, 17« %d. in 
silver. « 

Find tho value of — 

(i) 5 cwt. 2 qrs 5 lbs. at 2 Bs. 5 as per lb. 

Oi) *76 of 6«. 8<^-l '843 of 4«.+3'9796 of 2«. 

3. Divide 18’'6' 1^ 84 06 and 9*0072 by *'07' each to five places.* 

4. Find the cube root of 29667 to 3 places of decimals, and the 

square root of ‘00000162250. 

Find by duodecimals, the contents of a room, whose length 
is 12 feet 3 inches, breadth 6 feet 4 inches, and height 10 
feet 8 inches, giving the answer in cubic yards, feet, and 
inches. 

b. Calculate the present worth on the 10th January of a bill 
for £1670 10s. ^d. drawn 30th December at 6 months, at 
3} per cent. 

7. If 15 men, working 8 hours a day, can complete a given 
work in 86 days, how many boys will bo required to com¬ 
plete the same work in 19 days of 6 hours each. Two 
men being able to do the work of three boys P 

(II.) 

1 . Simplify IJof 2|+6| + 8f- 

2. I4nd the cost of carpeting a room, 18 ft. 9 in. long and 17 ft. 

6 in. bro^, with carpet 2 ft wide at Bs. 2, Oas. a yqrd. 
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3., if aAnbic foot of gold be made to oover aniformly and per* 
f^tly, 482,000,000 square iaches, find the thioknaas of the 
gold. \ • 

4. If 12 furnaces consume 12 tons 0 cwt. 21 lbs. of coal in 10 

hours, how 4ong will 7 furnaces be in consuming 15 tons P 

5. Bauk^f Bengal shares of Bs. 1,000 are selling at Us. 1,750 

a share, and 6 per cent. Municipal debentures at Es. 150. 
If the !^nk gives a dividend of Rs- 100 a share per an¬ 
num, find the difference of incckne of two investors of 
its. 50,000, one of whom buys Bank shares, and the other 
debentures. 


(HI.) 

1. Exi nu’t the square root of 105310'8d386896. 

2 Reduce (TSOI*and 0*73*891'*' to equivalent vulgar fractions. 

3- If 120 men, in 3 days of 12 hours each, can raise an embank¬ 
ment 30 yards long, 2 feet broad, and 4 feet high; how 
many men will be required to raise an embankment 50 
yards long, 6 feet high, and 1^ yards broad, in 9 days of 
15 hours each P 

4. Find the value, in vulgar and decimal fractions, of:— 

22X^X3^ 

2exf 

(IV.) 

1. Find the value of + A J **^<1 

reduce ‘909 X ‘96 of lOf. tc the decimal of If. 6a. 3(f. 

2. The population of Great Britain in 1851 was 21121967, and 

the increase during the previous half centuiy bad becn^ 
93*47 per cent., what was the population of 1801^P 

3. Divide 1215(^3*8 by 2 023 and *000072072 by '000012. Find 

the fraction corresponding to 1*01, and divide 27'^ by 
3109. 
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4. In paving a court-yard 1296 bricks are enwlo^ed^ the ex- 

voaJd surface of each/ brick measuring ^ in. by 4f in.; 
now xnahy< tiles Gin. square would be required for paving 
a yard one-ninth of the size of the former? 

5. If the simple interest on Us. 1,250 forSiyearsbe Rs. 131-4, 

what will be interest on Rs. 2,000 for 5 years gt the same 
rate? 

6. There are two fields whose lengths am 150 yds. and '244 yds. 

and the breadth pf the second half as great again as that 
of the first; thbse are I'espectively dug by men and boys 
who each take a strip of one given breadth. If the men 
be paid 49i. 9r. 7d„ what will be due to the boys, the work¬ 
manship of each of these being ^ths as good as a man's? 


(V.) 


1. Simplify 


•02X-9X lo'--l4 X 06 X 03+13 X 01Xf)4 , 


take the square root of *049 to 4 places of decimals. 

2. If 21 iig^en cau earn Rs. 147, 14a8. in 30 days . how much can 

100 men earn in 67 days p 

3. A room is 40 ft. long, 20 ft. Gin. broad, and 18ft. 9in. high 

and has 6 doors, each measuring 12ft by 5ft.; fi: < the 
cost of plastering the walls at 3as. a square yard. 

4. What sum must a person invest in the 4 per cents, when th('> 

are eelling at 94}, in order to get a clear income of ll.«. 
2,600 per annum P 

5. A shop-keeper buys 4,246 yds. of cloth for Rs. 3,378.12as.; 

at how much per yard must he sell it to make a profit of 
23} per cent P ^ 


(VI.) 

1, StopUfyJl.+ 

g ^_L ^ ■“ 

3 } 

. '' 

2. Extract the square root of *0000811801. Divide 1'54 by ‘II 
164 by *07; and 15*4 by *77. 




iRlTHMBTIC. 
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3* If tWe cost of 11 miles of iron rails be Rs. 55,000 when iron 
if selling at Bs. 95 a ton, what will be the cost of 19 mile 
of the same rails when iron & selling at Rs. 105 a ton P 

I. The French metre 39*370089 English inches, and the metre 
is the ten millionth part of the distance along a meridian 
fro^i the equator to the pole; find the length of the 
meridian in miles. 

o* What amount must be invested in the 4f per cent, stock at 
103$, in ordqr to obtain, after deducting an Income't.ix of 
31 per cent., a clear income of Rs. 4,000 a year ? 

•J. It takes 6904 tiles, each measuring 6 in. by JO in. to cover the 
floor of a room 1^ feet'long; what is the width of the 
room P and what will be the cost of laying down the tih‘f« 
at 3as. ti pie the square yard P • 

(VII.) 

“l. Simplify 3J -H +(} + t+J)-J+J+l. 

Divide 121t'i0138 by 2*023 and take the square root of *00011026. 

*'* A tradesman gains 6 per cent, by selling an article for R.s Tti.’i. 
how much per cent, does he lose by selling the »aiiie 
for Rs. 690 P 

3 A wrsou invests Rs. 50,000 in 4} per rents, at 105 mi* I 

iis. 50,000, in 1 per cents, at 98, what is his net income 
after deducting an Income-tax of 1 per cent P ^ 

4 The construction and rolling stock of a railway 120 miles 

long cost £llu00 a mile. If l^e working expeiisos absui h 
45 per cent, of the receipts, what must be the annual gross 

• receipts per mile in order to pay a dividend of 5 per cent. * 

on the capital P • 

y. The external length, breadth and height of a wooden Ijox 

* are 18,10 and 6 inches respectively, and the thickness of 
the wood is half an inch, when tiie box is empty it wcigh^i 
15 lbs. and when filled with‘sand 100 lbs. Com^aie tht; 
weights of dljual bulks of sand and wood. 


I. Multiply the difference between and ^ by fif+lf: and 
the result by the difference between 2f and 2^. 
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DiTide ' «f 1-66 by of 86-9S. 

2. Find the value of 4,320 tnings at Bs. 2-12*6 each: and of 5 

acres 2 roods 4 poles 4^ yuds at Bs. 10 per rood. 

P 

3. Find the square roots of the sam and difference o^ 90935440 

and 117391124. 

4. T\^o pipes, A and B, fill a cistern in 25 and 30 minutes res¬ 

pectively. Both pipes being opened* find when the first 
must be closed that the cistern may be just filled in 15 
minutes. , 

5. Supposing a gallon of water to contain 277^ cubic inches: 

find what number of gallons of water would cover a square 
mife to the depth of 6 inches. , 

I 

6. A person sells out Bs. 60,000 of 4 per cent, securities at 102| 

and invests the proceeds in 6 per cent, municipal debentures 
at 110: after draueting an income tax of 2 pies in tiui 
rupee, what is the alteration in his income P 

(IX.) 

1. In working a question in subtraction, explain what is meant 

by the unsuitable phrases ‘ borrowing’ and ' carrying ' 

2. Divide 1,007 farthings by 48, using the Actors 3, 2, 4 and 

2, and show clearly what is the value of the final quotient 
anA of each remainder. 

• 3. Mnltmly 6,372 and 6||0,072 by 667, and explain why tho 
, difrorence of the twQ.pToduct8 is divisible by 11 and by the 
squares of 7 and 10, hnd by the fourth power oi 9. 

What change i^ould occur in these factors if the two zeros 
instead of being in the centre of the digits 6, 3 and 7, 2, 
occupied some other position still being toother P 

,4. In English gunpowder 76 parts by weight are saltpetre, 10 
parte sulpher, and 16 jwrte charcoal. - How many pounds 
weight of each ingredient are used in the manufa^ure of 
16 cwte. of gunpowder P 

i 

5. Show hoiw to rednoe drqakting decimals to vujgar fractions. 
Sttbtnufii *03 from -03 and divide the residt by *10^ 
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fi. • Def^e the terms ' interest* and * disconnt,* and show by ^neral 
reasoning that the disconni of a sum due at the expiration 
of a certein time is less thaiMhe intercsif on that sum for 
the same time by the interest on the disconnt. 

The discount and interest on a certain sum Cor the same time 
ar»£22 and £24 respectively, find the sum. 

(X.) 

1. What is the difibrence between the values 

(i) of ~~ 27^ ~~ and of Bs. 6-4ap. 

(ii) of *856 of 2 cwt. 26 lbs. and 3*227 of 2 qrs. 10 lbs. 

# 

2. Find the*squaTe roots oE and 'P0255025. 

3. What is the value of a block oE certain material 5 ft. 3 in. 

long, 2 ft. 4 in. wide and 10 in. thick, worth Bs. 42 a cubic 
foot? 

If the block weigh a cwt., what will one of the s^e material 
7 ft. long, 1 ft. 9 in. wide and 10 in. thick weigh P 

4. The price of rice being raised 50 per cent., by how much per 

cent, must a house-holder reduce bis consumption of that 
article so as not to increase hia expenditure P 

5. A merchant buys 5,000 mannds of rice. one*fifth of which he 

sells at a profit of 5 per cent., one-fourth at a profit of 10 
per cent., and the remainder at a jprofit of 16 per cent. If 
he had sold the whole at a profit oi 15 per cent., he would 
have made Bs. 438-12a8. more, what was the cost of the 
rice per maund P 

* • • 

6 Two cogged wheels, of which one has 16 cogs and the other 
27, work in each other: if the latter turn 80 times in three 
quarters of a minute, how often does the other turn in 8 
seconds P 

, (XU 

1. Fi»d th, of ^j^|^xii^ofR.;60. 

Divide 6400 bv *04006: and reduce 3 hoars, 42 minut^, '29 
seconds to tae decimal of a year. 

f 
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2. ]nafleld/)f cabbages the distance between the rowl of oab- 
bages is 2 feet, the distance between the cabbages in a row 
is 9 inchee; how many Cabbages are there in an acre P 

If 81 gallons of water will fill a cistern 4 feet 4 inches long, 
2 feet 8 inches broad, and 1 foot inch deep, how many 
cubic inches are contained in a pint P # 

4. Tf 22 men can dig a trench 420 yards long, R wide, and 3 deep, 

in 350 days of 9 hours each, in how many days of 11 hours 
each will 250 mep dig a trench 210 .yards long, 3 wide, 
and 2 deep P 

5. Twelve years pgo, A had Be. 13,000, and B harl Rs. 9,100. 

A has been more fprtunats than B, and gained 3 per cent, 
where B gained 1 per cent. B has now doubled his capital, 
hoM( much has A got P 

0. One-third of apopulajiion can read: of the remainder 45 per 
cent, can ro^ and write; of what still remains, 9 per cent, 
can read, write, and count: the balance is 500,500, who can 
neither read, write, nor count. Find the total population. • 

‘ (XII.) 

1. Simplify U + . 

a of (5J-3A) 

KoduceRs. 6,10 as. 8«p. to the fraction of Ks. 7, 14 as. 8 p.; 
and 7 oz. 18 dwts. 16 grs to the decim'ai of a pound. 

2. Bxtrat fhe square roots of f and 6,036 to four places of deci¬ 

mals. 

3. Find by duodecimals how many cubic feet are contained in a 
* beam 25 ft. 6 in long, 1 ft. 7 inches broad, and 1 foot, 

2 inches thick. ^ 

If an inch in thickness be taken off from each of the four 
sides, the length of the beam remaining the same, find how* 
much wood has been removed. 

4.. A share-holder ID a commercial company receives one year a 
dividend of 6 per cent, on his shares, ^he next year he 
receives a dividend of 7} per cent., and finds that he is 
Rs. 412, Sas. richer- Find the amount gf his shares. 

5. TliediametOT of a fore-wheel of a carriage is 1| feet, and that 
of the hind-wheel is 3 ft. ; how for will the carriage have 
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t^velled when the fore-wheel has made 100 more revolu- 
tnns than tlie hind-wheel; (the circumference of a circle: 
diameter:: 3’1416: 1* • 

f>> A merchant sells 60 maunds of rice at a profit of 8 per cent, 
and 94 maunds at a profit of 10 per cent.; if he had sold 
th^whole atam-ofit of 9per cent* he would have received 
17 annas less than he actually did ; how much i>er maund 
did he pay for the rice P 

. aiii). 

1 SimpUfy (.) i| ^ + - 4 j- Tj - is • 

(li) 3 of Kb. 2, 3 as. + of 2-43 of 5 + 05 of Rs. 11. 

Express 6-5 as 10^ p. as a fraction of Rs 9-8 As* 10 p. 

2. E>iiide 06735 bv‘125. Extract the*square roots of‘J2.5 and 

121 . 

Find the side of the cube which contain'^ 18 solid feel and 
1664 solid inches. ^ 

3 If the gas for 5 burners 5 hours every evening for 10 days, 
cost Rs. 3-12as.y what will he the cost of 75 buyicrs vrhich 
are lighted 4 hours every evening for 15 days P 

4, A man sells a horse for Rs. .372f and loses Rs. 13 12at.. })er 
cent on what the horse cost him; what was the original 
coat ? 

5 What sum of money will amount to Rs. 69,996 9as. 7-2 p in 
2 yrs., reckoning compound interest for one ymr at per 
cent, and for the other at 4 per cent, per annum ? 

S The debts of a bankrupt amount to Rs. 21,345 4as. and his 
assets consist of proper^ worth Rs. 9,167 lOas. 8 pie and 
an undiscounted bill of Sta. 5,130 due 4 months hence, simple 
interest being reckoned at 4 per cent.* How much in the 
nipee can he pay his creditors. 


I 





MADRAS UNIVERSITY 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.-a867). 

I* 

1. Simplify the exprcBsion (§ — 1) X (f + ?) X {2^) + }• 

2. Divide .t)00247 by 013. 

3. What is the equivalent*in Indian coin, of 39/.— 5*. — 9^(f. when 

a rupee is worth 2f. O^dP 

4. Fxtract the square root of 187*9641 • 

5. A tank Is 300 yards long and 150 yards bro^; with what 

velocity per second must water now into it through an 
aperture 8 feet broad and 1| feet deep, that the lev^ may 
be i-aised 1 foNOt in 9 hours? 

6. Find the interest of 250/ for 3} years at 4} per cent, simple 

interest> 


1I.-(1868). 

1. A com^ny of 87 men have subscribed each a month’s pay 
amounting to Rs. 13-11-7, for the 'benefit of the widows 
of their deceased comrades. There are 24 appli(»nts; what 
^ is each widow's share F 

. A cubical tank 24 feet long, 18ft. 6in. wide, and 12 feet 4in. 
deep, is filled with w^r. Find the weight of water 
supposing that a cubic foot 'weighs lOOOoz. How long 
w'ili it take to discharge itself at the rate of 15 gallons 
a mAiute assuming that a pint of water weighs Ift P 

3. A rectangular field is ^ths of a mile long and ^tbs of a mile 

wide, fiiid the length of a line joining two opposite 
angles. 

4. Find the number of degrees, minutes and seconds in a^arc of 

a circle which is equM in length to its radius, the ratio of 
tbe^iameter to the dreumferenoe being 1: 8*14159. 
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« 

o. Wh^ must I pay for a bill of exchange on London, for 
7^ 15s Sd, the exchange being at the rate of If for 
theltupeeP 

6 A perc^on having Bs. 8,600 in 4 per cents Government bond 
8olle out when they are at 8^'per cent, discount, and with 
thcyimount thus realized purchases 5 per cent bondsi which 
are at 6f per cent> preminm; what does he gain or lose 
in annual income by the change P 

MADRAS UNIVERSITY 

MATRICTJLATIOIf BIAMISATIOU PAPERS. 

ARITHMETIO. 

I.-(1869). • 

^ 1 111 Long Multiplication the general product is the sum of 

several paitiai products. Illustrate this in the example. 
2359X676; and write down, separately, the several partial 
products with their factors. 

"A The receipts ou the Madras Railway for a certain week in 
.January 1859, when there were 96 miles open, were Bs. 
9,554.3<10; for the coii'esponding week in 18^8, when 
there were 81 miles open, they were Bs. 8,554-6-0. 
Compare the average Receipts mileior the two years. 

M State the Buie for division of Vulgar Fractions, and prove 
it, taking an example. • 

4 First multiply, and then divide *2 '03, and vciify your 

results. Finally find the sum of their square roots to throo 

• places of decimds. . . 

5 The French unit of linear measure is a tnei^^e; equal to 39i37l 

English inches; the square formed on a line of 10 metres 

• (called an are) is the French unit of surface. Find the 

equivalent in English square measure, of a hecature (ICK) 
(ties). . t 

6. The number of pupils in a school is 287, compMed as follows; « 
Hindoos 196, Mohammedans 63, Christians 28. T^e average 
daily number of abstntees is 58; s. e- Hindoos 37, Moham¬ 
medans 16, Christians 6. Find, to the first place of deoimala, 
the percentage of attendance both on the a^p«gate, a^ or 
each class of pupils. 
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1. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


5 . 

6 . 


1 . 


2 . 

3 . 


4. 

6 . 


t 


6. 


T. 


II.-(1800). 

Multiply 76480 by 743, and explain fully the various steps 
of the process. 

In what cases does multiplication incre&se, leave unaltered, 
diminish, the multiplicand. 

Find the least common multiple of 2191, 1252, and 1878, 
Illustrate the proof of your rule by this example. 

What decimal of 9^. 3el< will be equivalent to a Rupee, when 
theexchan)^ is at 1«. lO^tf.Pt 

I 

Find the vulgar fractibn which will represent in the simple!»t 
manner 

f+ ixj-i- 

Extract the square root of 1166'272016. 

If a cloth 4 yards long and 16 inches wide, cost Rs. 3 5as.; 
how much should you f^ive for a cloth 19 yards long, 12in 
wide; and every square inch of which is woiih fths of the 
value of a square foot of the former P 


III.-(1801). 

A bankrwt is indebted to A, B, C, and D—A’s debt is twice 
B's; AS three times C's; C’s half D's. How much should 
eachSeceive of assets to the amount of Rs. 45,680 P 


Add together }and ^•and fully explain the process. 
Reduce to their simplest forms 


l-rh j /9—4 , v» 

( s' ■ 0 ' 


Multiply ■69! at Ba. 16-IU b. 4-678. 

How yiuch should you pay, for a bill on London for £647, 
when the exchange is at 1#. lllif. P ^ 


Bivida 764'0468 by *0007. Give the rule for the position of 
the decimal point in your quotient, and shew that the rule 
. is correct. ' 


What is the square root of -004225 ? 
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• 

8. If ttfe daily wa^es of a labourer rise from four and three- 
(fuarters to biz annas, what percentage of the increase in the 
price of food and other commodities will* cause his position 
to be unaltered F 

9 A gentleman buys a house for Rs. 24,650 and spends 23 per 
ceftt. in additions and improvements. At what monthly 
rental will he secure 8 per cent, per annum ou his whole 
investment F 


IV.-(1802). 

1. Explain the decimal system of numeration. Write in woitls 

14006, 3179040601, and 17*0461. 

2. ** Multiplication is a shoi-tened foign of addition." Of all 

additions P or of some ? and if only of some, of what 
kind? 

Do the two statements fm/re two are four and four times 
five are twenty rest upon the same ground 3 Could you 
shew, without reference to the multiplication table, that 
five times five must exceed four times six by onp P 


3. State and prove the rule for the division of vulgar fractions; 


If, 19i. 
divide j|-by -j-‘ 

4. Find the greatest common measure of 323 and 39^ 

5. If, when the exchange is at 11 jcf. per rupee, you wish to 

remit Bs. 4,891-4-3 to London; what should be the 
amount of your hills in English money ? , , 

6. Reduce f to decimals. Prove the correctness of your method. 

7. Find the square root of 64‘064. 

8 A steam-ship whose speed averages 14 miles an hour, reaches 
. a certain port in 12 days ; how many days afterwards wjll 
a sailing vtlssel arrive, which started at the 8.ame time and 
sailed on an average 8 miles an hour P • 

9. A train has l^en travelling 20 miles an hour : the ^ ste^n 
power is doubled, whilst from various causes the resistance 
of the train is increased by one-balf. At what rate will the 
train now travel P 
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V.-(1803). 

1. Divide 48081S by 245 in two ways, 

(1) by long division, (2) by factors. 

2. Add together £7. .16. .9; £19.. 0.. 4; £3 2^.6J ; Rs. 

142-3-10; Rs. 354.4-8; lia 1,269-14-2; (1) in English 
money (2) in Indian money, one rupee being equal to two 
shillings. 

3. Simplify the following fractions 

(1) (2) J of.J + 8i + t*. (3) i of R,. 9 + j of 

As.^lO — d of pie 6. 

4. Multiply 4*37 by I'Oi and divide 7'4 by ‘018. 

5. Reduce £66'12o to the ordinary notation. 

6. Find th^ sauare root of (1) 127449; (2) of 127449 ; (3) of 2 to 

three places of decimal. 

7. Shew that no number can be a perfect square which has au odd 

number of decimals after the point. 

8. How must Rs. 1,075 be divided betwixt two persons, so that 

one may have twice as much as the other? 

9. A sailing vessel reaches Madras from Calcutta in 6 days ; a 

steauer whose speed is to that of sailing vessel as 3 : 2 
starts at the same time, but meets with detentions that 
average 6 hours daily. Which will reach Madras first ? and 
, by how much P 


VI.-(1804). 

1. A man rides at the rate of 11 miles an hour, but stops h 

minutes to change horses at the end of the 7th mile; how 
long will ha tahe to go a distance of 94 miles P 

• I 

2. How are vulgar fractions compared in regartl to magnitude ? 

0£> the fractions which is the greater and what 

is the difference P 

3. A cubio foot of air weighs 1‘29 oz. avoirdupois. What will 

be the weight of air in a room 18 feet broad, 30 feet long 
and 16 feet high? 
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•J. 


m 

Of 


/ 

H. 

!). 


1 . 




0 


i. 




Sftnp^. 


pllfy the cxprcBsion 


L±_i 
\ + I 


+ § of ’4. 


What will be thckcost oE a beam of wood 14 feet long, IH 
iuel)«8 broad, and 9 inches Uiick, at Ks. 1-0-8 per cubic foot ? 

Extract the square roots of 17^*^ ‘015129. 

Find (by Practice) the value-of 371 articles at 6#. 3rf. each. 

Express in a decimal form 
3 + s*if + i-(/<rff + TuVffff • 

A train starts from A at 12 o'clock«and runs towards C, which 
is 100 miles distant, at the rate of 30 miles an^huiir; at 
tlie sairft time the mail cart starts for C, from B, which 
is half way between A and 0, and riftis at 10 miles an hour; 
at whiiit distance from C will it be overtaken by the train P 


VII.-( 18 e 6 ). 

Find (by Practice) the value of 237^ yds. of cloth at 1«. 10i](^. 
per yard. , 

A person goes into a bookseller's shop with a certain sum of 
money, and after buying 20 books at Ks. 2-4-0 each, finds 
that I of his money remains, flow much had he when 
he entered the shop ? 

Koduce to their simplest forms each of the followiiu; expras- 
sions and show that the second is double of the ^t—< 


a) 


m 

j of 2*25 


of 


*of • \2l 81 A 



3-7037 

100 S 


X -54. 


A room is 19 ft. 6 in. long and 16 ft. 7 in. broad and the cost 
*of paintings the walls at Tas. 6p. per square yard is. 
Ks. 43-3-0. Required the height of toe room. ^ 

Extract the squiyre roots of and -0046, each to 4 places of, 
decimals. 
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ao 




7. 

K 


1. 

2. 


a. 

4. 

5. 


.6. 


7. 

t 

8 . 


A merchant buys goods for £568. 4«. and sells half of'iliciii 
at a gain of li. in the shilling of the cost price,' one-third 
of them at a gain of 2d. in the shilling and the re¬ 
mainder at a gain of £16-5«.-8(/. How much per cent, 
does he gain on the whole transaction P 

4 

Express | of 12;, 6<^.4"'625 of 7s. 6i.—*505 of 16jr. fid 
a decimal of £1. 

A person after paying an income tax of 1 anna in the Rupee, 
devotes ^ of the remainder of his income to purposes ot 
charity, and finds that he has Rs. 5,175 left; what is hi.-^ 
income ? , 

1 

VIII.-(1860). 

A person paid a tax of 10 per cent, on his income, and lioil Rs 
16,000 per annum remaining. What was his income P 

Find, by Practice, the time of building a wall 27 yards ioiiL' 
by 6 feet high, of which onosquareyard is built in 34. 18 ;m. 

45S.1 

How much will 3,630 square yards of land coht when an estate 
of *144 acres is worth Rs. 46,275? 


Simplify ibo expression tlii— 

- 3-(§ + 2*36 

If 10 compositors, who can set 3 letters in 5 seconds, Htiish 
27 ^ages in an hour and a. half, how many compositors, whu 
can set 6 letters in 6 seconds, will complete 50 pages in an 
hourP 


'V^at is the value of 

(a) I of Is. + of 2s. 6d. + ^ of £ 1 expressed in the 
fraction of a guinea. 

(b) *0625 of Rs. 10} P 


Find'the square root of (a) 53*4361 (4) *187. 

t 

A can do a piece of work in 3 days, B can do 3 times as 
s&noh in 8 davs, and C 5 times as mnch in 12 days. lu ' 
wlmt time will they do it tocher, supjjpsing them to woik 
at the rate of 9 hours a day P 
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- ^ IX.-a867). 

1- Ontfinch of rain falls on an acre of ground. How much will 
it weigh reckoning the weight of one "cubic foot as 1000 
ounces P 

2 A person bought a horse for Bs. 760 and kept it 15 montlw. 
[t«cost during that time in gram Bs. 190'10-6; in servant’s 
w'iigcs Bs. 135; and in other expenses Bs. 35*14*6. He 
hold it for Bs. 625; what was the average monthly cost of 
the horse P 

• ■ 

M Bcduce to its simplest form 

B _ g , _ • , 

- - 7 and convert the result into a decimal. 

\ A body «»f 3249 men is formed into a '^olid square. How 
men will there be in each side P 

What fraction of a Bupec and a quarter is 1 of ij ot 
Bs. 6-4 P 

6 Extract the square root of 196'1 to three places of decimals. 

.* A merchant cleai-s 20 per cent, on a gross income of«Bs. 50,000. 
How much per cent, must he clear if lie receives the 
same amount from a gross income of Bs. 40,000 P 

Is A ship captain owns g of|his vessel. In virtue of his command he 
receives of the piDiits, and of the remainder hiit share as 
proprietor. What proportion of the whole does he receive? 

9. A pel son with a monthly income of Bs. 264 spends as much 
in four months as he earns in three. After twelve years 
he divides his savings among his three children in sucli a 
manner that the eldest has twice as much as the second, anil 
thrice as much as the youngest. How much did each re¬ 
ceive? 

X.-(1868). 

1 f f 6 men caiv do a piece of work in 255 days, how many mhn 

can do the same in 17 days P 

2 How much c^et 2i feet wide would be re<iuired for covering 

the floor oi a room 28 feet long and 16^ feet wide? * 
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3. Beduce to its simplest form 

of of 3j| of 4| 

' 'si of 2^ 

t Find the square root of '008264628] 0. 

0. A man buys 16fbs of tea at Us. 2 As. 2 per lb, also,, 121bs. at 
Bs. 2-5-4 per 9)., and 2^ As at Bs. 2-6-10 per lb. At 
what price per lb. must he sell the mixture so as to gain 
Kb. 35-12 on the whole P 

... “ . * 

6. If it is high water at noon on a certain day, find after how 

many days it will again he high water at noon, supposing 
the time of‘high water to be three quarters of an hum* 
later every day. 

7. A ci'owVishing to quench its thirst came to a ,vessel which 

contained 28 cubio inches of water. The crow being un¬ 
able to reach the water picked up several small stones, 
each thre^ quai'ters of a cubic inch in size, and let them 
drop into the vessel until the water came to the top of the 
vesselv If the size of the vessel was such that it would 
exactly hold 73 cubic inches of water, find the nituibet 
of stynes dropped in by the crow. 

, 8. A liook containing between 900 and 1,000 pages is divided into 
four parts, each part being divided into chapters- The 
whole number of pages in each of the four parts is the 
same. Each chapter in the first pai't contains 20 pa^es, 
each chapter in the second 40, each chapter in the third 
60, and each chapter in the foui'th 60. Find the whole 
numror of chapters in the book. 

XI-(1809). 

If 

1. Simplify ^ X V ^^- 

2. The difference in the values of the 2 shares into which a cer- , 

tain property is divided is £48'576 and one share is '61 of 
the*whole. Find the value of the propeily and of each 
share. T * 

3. What is the income corresponding to an Income Tax of 25 

guineas at the rate of 7d. in the pound P 

4. Find to within a ,foot» the lengtu of th/fence enclosing a 

square field whose area is 3} acres. 
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•'i A Bdijprack for 30 men is 73^ feet lon^, and 24f feet brood ; 
hlw hi^h should it be to allow each man 1000 cubic feet 
of air or space P • 

(i. A person sets out to walk 26 miles: for a quarter of the dis¬ 
tance he goe» at the rate of 6 miles an hour, for half the 
reinaininf' distance at 4 miles an hour, and 3 miles an hour 
for the other half. State the exact time occupied in the 
jonruej. 

7. The Fort Barracks are lighted with« gas from 100 burners. 
Find the cost of lighting them per night of 10 hours, at 
the rate of 5} Rupees for 1000 cubic met of gas, assuming 
that for the first hours eaoh burner conshmos 1 cubic inch 
per second, and during the remainder of the night the light 
18 so reduced that the consumption of gas by ^h burner 
is only ^ths of that quantity per second. 

6. If two Malabar miles are equal to 1 foss, and 7 Malabar miles 
are equal to 10 English miles, how many koss are there in 
25 English miles P 

9. A contractor bought 2250 parahs of unslaked linitt at M^ras 
at the rate of 46 Rupees for 100 parahs. ^ slaking it 
every parah gave 3 cubic feet of lime, but of this ^th was 
unserviceable : the carriage of the remainder t& ^tne place 
where it was required (distant 18 miles) cost 4 annas per 
100 cubic feet per mile. At what rate per cubic foot 
must he sell it there, in order to gain 90 Rupees on his 
outlay ? 


XII.-(1870). 

1. Which is greater 

lof ^ 

or 

. f of H of i of 

and express the difference aq a decimal. , 

2 Express as a fvaction the difference between and 3‘1416*; 
and reduce 2 tons, 3 cwts. 2 qrs. 26*996954 lira, to the 
decimal of a visa of 3*086 lbs. 

3. A rectangular field, whose dia^nal measures 825 feet,, has 
one of its sides, *75 the mngth of the other. Find the 
length of each side in yardi^ and the area in acres. 
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4. A pel *011 had a legacy left to him which he thfis divided 
amongst 3 charities. To one ho gave to the ^cond ^ of 
the remaender, and to the third f of what now remained; 
and be then had 1,600 Rnpecs left. Pind the amount of 
the legacy, and how mneh was given ^o each chai'ity. 

A creditor received on a d( ht of 3,600 Rupees a dividend of 0 
annas 10 pice in the Rupee; and a further dividend of 6 
annas 8 pice upon the remainder. What did he receive 
altogether, and what fraction was it of the entire debt P 

6 A and B each lend £260 for three years. A lends at 4| per 

cent., simple interest, and B at 4} per cent, per annum, 
compound inteief>t. Pind the difference in the amount of 
interest they receive. 

7 A contractor agrees to supply 10| lacs of bricks for a parti* 

cuiar work. His bricks cost him 3} rupees per 1,000 to 
make, and of thebe 12} per cent., are rejected. How many 
bricks must he make in oidcr to fulfil his continct, and 
what price per 1,000 must be put on those supplied in 
order to gam 26 per cent, on his outlay P 

8 The distance by Railway ^m Madras to Salem is 206| 

miles. A Passenger Train travelling 20 miles an hour 
leaves Madras at 7 a. m,; and a Special Train ot 10 a. m. 
the same day. At what rate must the latter travel, so as 
just to overtake the former at Jollaipett Junction (182 
miles from Madras); and at what hour must a Goods Tmin 
leave Salem for Madras travelling 16 miles an hour, so as 
to reach Jollarputt at the same time as the otbei TiaiiisP 

0 Exti^t the square inot of . 

1 7 X 29^^ . 

‘000729 

^ 10. A work can be completed in 36 days by 30 men working € 
hours a day; in what time would 18 men and 60 women 
working 9 hours a day complete it; supposing that 3 men 
can do as much as 6 women; and that in the longer da.ys 
a man does only } per hour of what lie does per hour in 
the shorter days P 

XIII.- (1871). 

X. A person mixes together lOIbs of tea at Rs. 1*4*0 a lb, 12lbs. 
at Rs. 1*6*0, and l^s at^s 1*6-0 a IV. He resems 6Ibs 
of the mixture for himself and sells the remainder at 
Rs. 1-13*4 aSl. How much does he gain P 



ARITHMETIC. 


Ho 


1 - 


{ J - (1+iV)} - 3 (f-l of 2j); 


2. (tf) Sijiplify 

a 

(b) Express f of*^ of £ I.-IO-O + J of | of 5s.-4J ■ -8J of 

of 5g. 3id. as the fraction of 2s. lid. 

4i 


3 A has shares in a\i estate to the amouiTt of ’15-»-'3C of it, B 

has shares in the same estate to the amount of *472 of it; 
find the difference in value between the properties of A and 
B, when ’05G of the estate is wortH £ 373*3. 


t A reduction in the income tax diminishes a ta.v wMch is Ks. 
15 wheif the tax is 8 pics in thg Rupee hy Ks. 3-12-0, 
wliat is the diminished rate of the tax in the Rupee F 

~i 23 ewts. 3qr8. 71ba. are bought at £2 lOx. dd. uhi' cwt. and 72 

• owts. 81bs. at £ 2-7-10 per ewt. Find by Rractiee tlvo 

amount expended and give the averaj^e price par lb. 

f> A person borrows £600 at 6 per cent, per annum, and sii bse< 
quently £400 at 3^ per cent., if the amount of both sums 
6 inontlis after the latter was borrowed is £ 957. find the 
tin\c for which interest is paid on the former sum. 

7 A cask of 144 S gallons is bought for £ 50 and kept 10 years, 

diii'ing which of a gallon evaporated yearly; at wlnit 

rate per gallon must the contents be sold so as to < iear 20 
per cent on the amount of the origiua] outlay at ^ per cent, 
per annum simple intei'estF 

s Water flows into a rectangular cistern whoso dimensions are 
12Ft. lin. long, lift. Sin, wide, and 6ft. 4in. deep through 

^ a pipe of 10 sq. inches aperture at the rate of 2}ft. per * 
second, and flows out through an oriflee at the rate of 2 ft. 

5*6in> per second; if the cistern is filled in two houi'S, find 
the size of the orifice. 

if A lump composed of gold and silrcr measures 6 cubic inches 
and weighs 100 oz., if a cubic inch of gold weiglls 20 oz. 
%iiid an equal bulk of silver 12 oz, find the weight of gold 
in the mixture. , 

* J 0. A train which travels at the uniform rate of 30‘8ft. a second . 

leaves Madras at 7 a. u ; at what distance from Ifadras 
will it meet a train which leaves Arconum for Madras at 
7-20 A. H. and travels onc-third faster than it doe^, the 
distance from Madras to Areftnum being 42 miles F 
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XIV.-(1873). \ 

1 ■ A person buys a piece of land at £ 25 an acre, and ky selling 
it in allotments finds that the 'value increased by one*halt, 
so that, after reserving 20 acres for himself, he clears £ 200 
on his purchase money by the sale of the remainder. How 
many acres were there ? * <• 


2 Simplify 



f f of 


•n-2 j 


• ■ ■ ■ 

l/*) Hct^uce (’575<-|-16X'15) of 4 viss to the decimal of Ijtj'f 
cwts j a viss being equal to Slbs. 2oz. avoirt^upois. 

3. A vessel’s cargo, f of which is worth £ 6666*6, gets damaged 
and the owner in consequence sells -— of it for 


half the original value of the whole cargo. What is the* 
value of the remainder at the same rate and what the loss on 
the whole cargo P 

4 Find how much rice a family requires monthly, when ^ 'educ¬ 
tion in the price f^om 7 to 10 measures for the rupee reduces 
the total monthly expenses from Rupees 3l}to Rs. 30. 

.'} A person going from Pondtehery to Ootacamond travels 90 
milfis by steamer, 330 miles by rail and 30 miles by horse- 
transit. The journey occupies 30 hours, 60 minutes and 
the rate of the train is 3 times that of the horse-transit 
.and 1times that of the steamer. Find the rate of the 
train. 


G A person bought 10 Bank of Madras shares at Rs. 1540 each 
and foT 5| years got interest on his investment at the rate 
of 5 per cent* He then sold his shares at a loss of 22| pe^r 
cent. How much ^d he make by the transaction and what 
' rate per cent, per anuum had he for his money P «. 

7. A person borrows two equal sums at the same time at 5 and 
4 per cent, respectively, and finds that if he repays the for- ' 
. met sum with interest on a certain data 6 months before 
the latter, he will have to pay in each case' the same amount, 
trig., £ 1100. Find the amount borrowed and the time for 
i^hicb interest is paid. * 
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• 

8. * A d^ler buys 10 borses at Rs. 400 each, 8 horses at Rs. 500 

lach, and 4 horses at Rs. 600 eacli. He keeps the horses 
for 6 months, during which each costs Rs. 15 a month, and 
then sells them clearing 12}'per cent., on bis original out¬ 
lay after paying all his expenses. Find the selling price. 

9. ' A stream of water 8 yds. broad, at the surface and 6 yds. at tha 

bottom and 2 yds. deep, flows at the rate of 1} miles an 
hour into a tank 220 vds. long, and 56 yds. broad, which 
holds 74,26(X tons oi water. Fii){d the depth of the tank 
and the time in which it will be filled, a cubic foot of 
water weighing 1,000 oz. 

• 

10. Two trains running at rates of 26 and 20 miles an hour 

respectively on parallel rails in opposite directions me 
observed to pass each other in 8 seconds and? when they 
are running in the same direation at the same rates as 
before, a person sitting in the faster train observes that he 
passes the other in 31} seconds; find the lengths of the 
trains. 


XV.-(1874.) 

• 

J. Find the greatest number which will divide 201 and 671, 
having remainders 6 and 8 respectively; and the least 
number which when divided by 5, 7, and 9 gives in each 
case a remainder 4. 

2. A wine merchant mixes together one pipe (126 gallons) of 
wine at £80, one at £*90, and one at £100, and sells one- 
third of the mixture at 13«. 4d. a gallon: at what price 
per gallon must ho sell the romainder so as to gain £34 } 
W the transaction ? 

3 Simplify 



* -1 X -I X -1 -H 01 X 01 X *01 

*2 X -2 X -2 -j- -02 X 02 X *02 ■ 


4. Find the value of '428671 of £l’06+*38 of 1'6«., and express 
the result as the decimal of £43-2-6. 

4 
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5. A barters suj^ar with B, for rice which is worth annas' a 
measui'e, but on weiEhiug his sugar uses a false maund 
weight. B (l^scorers this, and to make the exchange fair, 
raises the price of his rice to 2} annas a measure. Find 
the real weight of Ihe false maund whioii A uses. 

ti. A certain sum put out at compound interest amounts in two 
years to £270‘4 and in three years to £281'216. Find the 
sum and the rate per cent. 

7. A person pays an income tax of Ad. in thb £ during the til's! 
half of the year and of 2d. in the £ during the second 
half, and fields that owing to an increase in his income ho 
pays the same amount of dax for the second as for the iirst 
half of the year. If his gross income for the year it* 
£70(1, find his net income. 

H, A cistern measuring 13 feet in length, 6 feet in^'breadth, and 
4 feet in depth has a tap which, not being properly opened, 
discharges M gallons an hour less than it would othei*wise 
do and empties the cistern in 7^ instead of 6 hours. How 
manj^cubic inches are there in a gallon P 

1 ). Gold costa £3-17-10^ per oz, and silver 5*. 6d .; in what 
proportion must these metals be mixed that a lb., of the 
mixture may be worth £32-6 P 

10. A peon walks from A to B at the rate of 3 miles an I.our, 
and after transacting some business which occupies him 
an hour, returas to A by the tramway at the rate of o 
miles an hour. He then finds he has been absent two 
liou||^ 20 minutes. Find tho distance from A to B. 


XVI.-a876.) 

I O 

1. A merohant purchases 231 gallons of spirit at Rs. 10'12-4' 

per gallon; 126 gallons at Rs. 12<ll-7 ; and 70 gallons at 
Bs. 14-3-9; if he sell tho mixture at Bs. 13 per gidlon, how 
much will he gain by the transaction P 

2. Defin^ a decimal; and show how its value is affected by atiSx- 

« ing and prefixing cyphers. ^ i 
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30 


and find the value of 

$ 

•044 X_2'l 

' 0000 35' 


3*676923 • 
2 - 5 X 5 (5 


• 1 317 

3. Express the sum of ■57142'8 of a viss, of of of a 
• 3801 

maund; and i —■ ■ of a hnndrect weight as a decimal of 
lOloo 


one ton (one vise - B Ihs/B oz.; one maund « B2f lbs.). 


4. If 210 (oolies in 7 days of 10 hours each dig sa channel 1 

mile long, 6 feet broad, and .2 feet deep ; in how many 
days of 7 hours each should 36 coolies dig a channel 660 
feet long, 7 \ feet brood, and 2^ feet deep P and bow many 
cubic feet does each eooly dig in an hour? 

5 . The expenses of a family when rice is 12 seer.? for a rupee 

arc 50 rupees a month : when rice is 14 seers for the rupee 
the expenses are 48 nipces a month (othen expenses re¬ 
maining unalterable); wliat will they be when rice is at 16 
seers per rupee P 

6. What are the prime factors in 45000015, and what js the 

smallest whole number which it must he multiplied in 
order to become a perfect square P ^ 

7. The cost of carpeting a room is £7-4-0, and of papering the 

same room, with paper at per square foot, £10-12-6. 
The length of the room is 18 feet, and if the \ndth l^ad 
been 4 feet less the cost of the carpet would nave been 
£1-16-0 loss. Find the height of the room. 

8. Find the sum for which the difPerance between the simple 

and compound interest at 5 per cent., per annum for three 
, years is £12-4-0. ‘ « 

9. What length of wire will go round the edges of a cnbe tHi 

surface of which contains 187 yards 0 teef 54 inches. 
What is t^e least number of such cubes which will cob- 
tain an exact number of cubes whgse edges are ‘1 foot 3 
inches P 
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« 

JO. A mei'chaiii’s.averaj^e rate of profit for five years Wa.s 5 per 
rent, on his capital, and lor the first four ycal-b his 
average profit was four per cent. What was his rate of 
profit the fifth year P 


XVII.-(1877.) 

J. A merchant buys 204 f^llons of spirit at> Bs. 12-8-4^ per 
gallon; 378 gallons at Bs. 9-10-7 per gallon: and 420 
gallons at Bs 12-15-6|^ per gallon. IF he soil the whole 
i|uantity at Bs. 12-^0 per |^on, what profit will he make 
by the tran-saction P 

2. If 2 merf*and 6 women can do a piece of work ii^ 8 days of 

9 hours each; how«lon^ will it take 3 men and 6 women 
to do a piece of work twice as gi'eat working 8 hours a 
day; the work of a man being double that of a woman P 

3. Extract the square root of *0002890: and find in yards to 

four places of decimals the side of a square field contain¬ 
ing *254 of an acre. 

4. Find the value of ‘016 of Bs. 260-2-6+*361 of Bs. 1.3-1'0 
+100033 of Bs* 7-14.3. 

4 

5 . A merohant buys cloth at such a price that by selling it at 

Bs. 2-3-0 per yard he will gain 5 per cent., on his outlay. 
What percentage will he lose if the cloth be sold at 
Bs. 1-13-0 per yardP 

6. I Find the interest (simple) at 4 per cent., per annum on Bs. 

695-9 for 4 years and 17 weeks, reckoning 52 weeks equal 
to a year. 

7. A sum of Bs. 18,240 is remitted to England at the rate of 

exchange of 1 shilling and pence per Bupee, and is in¬ 
vested in 3 per cent., consols at 96. Find the yearly ^in- 
c * come in pounds sterling. * 

8. A man bequeathed A of his estate to one son, ^ of the re¬ 

mainder to another son, and the balance to his widow. 
The ohildren’i shares differ by Bs. 1,320; find the widow’s 
share. 
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!> * A morcliant buys in Madras 210 bags of rico at lis 10-12-0 
per bag of 164. pounds. He sends them^by rail 320 miles 
at 6^ pies per ton per mile, but during the journey 7% 
pounds are stolen from each bsig. Find at how many 
measures p9r rupoo be must sell the remainder in order to 
cl««.r lls. 95-15-0 by the transaction. 

(One mea8ui'e = 3| pounds.) 


• XVIII.-(1878.^ 


2 


hMiid by Practice the value of • 

{a) 9 tons 17 cwts. 2 qrs. 24 lbs. at Rs. 125-6-8 per 
ton. * 

(5) 29,7()'4 articles at Ks. 1-11-9^ (^ach. 

The materials of an old building were sold for Rs. l,.50f> 
upon condition that they should be removed wjthin 30 du,\s 
under a penalty of Rs. 10 per day for every • day beyond 
30 days. The pnraliaser employed 40 men at annus 
per day to do the work, and after selling the nviterials for 
Ks. 2,365, he cleared lls. 190 by his Ivirgain Find the 
number of days the men were at work. 

f<f) Divide *0576 by 180, and by ’018. 

(4) Find the value of 


2-8 0 ^ 2 - 2 ;^ 
1-36 


+ f of 8.2 I 

I I '3+2 029 f • 


4. A and fi enter into partnership; A supplies the whole 

of the capital, amounting to Rs. 45,000 upon condition 
that the profits are to be equally divided, and that B pays 
A interest on half the capital at 10 per cent, per annum, 
but receives Bs> 120 per mensem for carrying oif the oqn- 
* eem. Find their total yearly prafits when B's share 
equal to one-half of A's share. • 

5, Find the diff^nce between the discount on Rs, ^2o9'2. 

due two years hence,^ and the interest on the same su'm for 
two years, allowing in both cases simple interest at 4 per 
cent., per annum. * 
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0 A room, 21 feet lon^ by 13} feet vride is surroiijided by 
walls 1} fe^ thick, and 14 feet high. There are two doors 
each 4} feet by 0 feet, and one window 3 feet by 4} Feet- 
Find (1) the cost.of building the walls at the rate of 
Us. 6-1-0 per cubic yard, and (2) the nulnber of bricks esusli 
measuring 9 indies X4 inches X 2} inches, reijt^iired for 
the work. 

7. If 38 men working 6 hours a day can do a piece of work 

in 12 days, find* in what time 67 ine'n working 8 hours a 
day can do a piece of work twice ns great, supposing 2 
men of the ni'st set to do as much work in 1 hour, ns 3 
men of the second'set can*do in 1} hours. 

8. Extracti the square raot of '002, and of 764 9. e:ich to 

four places of decipaals. ' 

.9. A person's net.income from 5 per cent. Government pnpoi 
is Rs. 1,226 after paying income tax at the rate of 2 p(>r 
uciit. Find the number of shares of Us. 1,000 each owiuul ' 
by hisi. 


MADRAS UNIVERSITY 

FIRST EXAMINATION IN ARTS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

I.-(186e). 

1. State and prove the rule for pointing in division of decimals. 

2, Find the value of ‘10 of 1 acre, 2 roods -f'F16 of 3 acres • 

2 M]es+'’14i2867 of 1C acres 3 roods 30 poles; and reduce 
, 6lbs*.7oz.I3grB. Troy to fhe fraction of 2ibB. 6dwts. . 

* 3. If Rs. 160-4as.-8p. are equivalent to £15. 16 b. 6}|d. What it» 
tha*valueof a rupee P 

4, Divide £1650 among A, B, C, and D, so thaf A may have half 
as much as B, B a third as much as C, and C a fourth as 
much as D. i 
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• 

"On Avliat sum of money will the Compound interest for 2 yoaiN 
bif the same as the simple interest on for 10 years, 

reckoning interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum ? 

Six men fire ata* target at iutcrrals *of 2, 6, 7, 10, 12, M, 
miqjites respectively. After what time will they all 
fire simultaneously, and liow many times will each m.in 
have fired P 

A owes B £500, in liquidation of which debt he gives him a 
bill of £300 due 10 years liniice, another bill due 4 years 
lienee, and £133 Oa. Hd. in cash. AVhat is the value of tin* 
latter bill, interest beinfy .at the _ rate olE 6 per cent, per 
anuiiiu, and nMowing true discount. 

Find the «‘ijbie root of ' 1.339908500. ■* 

• 

A, B, C, D working together can perform a piece of work in 
8 days A and B together take twice as long as A, B, C, I > 
together to pel form the same work. A works during liic 
whole of the day, B during three-fourths, C dyring a half, 
and D during ^th of the day. In how many days will 
the work be hiiisliod ? 

A man invests £884 in the following manner. One half lie 
invests in the 5} percent, at 8 premium, and the other half 
in Bank shares at 116 premium. After one year he sells 
i)ut both his 5^ per cent, and also his Bank shares, the for- 
mer'now being at 12 premium, and the latter 13iJ premium 
and invests the whole of the proceeds in the 4^ j^r cent at 
9()^. His annual income is now £1 less than it was befou*. 
What rate of interest did the shares pay ? 


II.-(1867). 


A can copy a certain manusciipt in 17 hours by writing at 
the rate of 3 lines per minute, B can copy ^e same 
24 horn's. After 476 lines have been copied by A, in 
what time can B finish it ? 

• 

From a field containing 8 aores28 poles 21| yards, are taken 
40 plots of ^und each equal in area to a rectangle 32 yds. 
long, 15k yds. broad. Find the area of the remainder in 
acres, polesi and yards, , 
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•i. Simplify 

•175- 116 of 

I'S ‘ 

•OflSof-sJ + '56 

How will the value of this fraction be altered, if in each 
of the decimals'in the numerator, fno decimal point be 
moved one pla«'e forward P 

-1 Tea at -k. per ,1b is n.iKod with tea at 11 7iff, per lli. 

so tliat the mixture oonlains 72 per cent, of the former 

Fiiyl the weight of a uliest of this mixtui'e which is woith 

£-6 16«. 10(2. < 
c 

5 A debt of £700 is discharged by a payment of £'180 in cash, 
and a bill for £523 due G months hence. At what rale is 
discount calculated P 

r> A person buys 5 shares in a company, and sells three of them 
at a gain of 10 per cent., and the remaining two at a gain of 
16^ per cent. The gain on the latter sale is £2. 19s. 7^d. 
more than oh the former. Find the price of a single are. 

7. Water flowing at the rate of 6 ft. per second through a pipe, 
the area of whose section is 1 sq. ft., wile All a certain tank 
in 2 hrs. The tank is empty at the beginning of the Mon¬ 
soon, and receives all the rain that falls on an area of an 
acre. Find the depth of rain in inches which must fall in 
order to All the tank. 

^8. When the East India 4 per cent, stock is at 12 discount, and 
the 5 per cent, ditto at 6}^ premium; find the difference in 
the rotes of interest obtained by investing in these stocks 
respectively. . 

A yeraon has a certain jsum to invest, and finds that the 

• latter stock will give him an annual, income of £3. 7«. 
6d. more than the former; what is the sum P 

9. Two eloeks, of which one gains and the other loses one minute 
. an hour, strike one aclock together, ftow that the inter- 
val between their respective striking 2 will be 
minutes by a correct clof k. 
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III.-(1808). 

ExpresH f of Rs. 17-8+^ of £1-14-6 os a decimal of Ks. 170, 
a rupee being ^vortli 2 shillings. • 

Explain*how the magnitudes of fractions may bo compared by 
reducing them to others having a common Janomiantov. 
Ruduce to a common denominator, and write 

them down in order t>f magnitude. 

State the rule for the reduction of recurring decimals to frac¬ 
tions and reduce *17 to a vulgar fraction. 

The weight of a cubic foot of water is 62'321 lbs. What 
then will be the capacity in cubic inches of an hop^iial gal¬ 
lon, which holds exactly 10 lbs. wciglit of water ? 

At what rate per cent., simple interest, will £7,433-6-8 amoT'nt 
to £9, 942-1-8 in 7} yeai's P 

Find the square root of /j, and the cubo root of each to .1 
places 01 decimals. 

A room 35 feet long by 18 feet broad is enclosed by walls 18 
inches thick, and all round the outside there is a verandah 
9 feet deep. What will be the cost of paving this voriindah 
at the rate of 8 annas per square yai'd ? 

A merchant buys some cloth at such a price that by selling; it 
at Rs. 4-6-0 per yard ho will gain 5 per cent, on his oiithu. 
What percentage will he gain or lose if the cloth l^e sold at 
Ks. 3-14-0 per yai'd P 

lit sendimr 1000 cheroots to England T paid freight ^rds i>l , 
their prime cost; landing charges ;|rd of their cost, inclnd- 
ing freight; and duty 2} times their cost including freight 
and landing charges. Altogether the clieeroots, diity paid, 
in London cost me £7. What did 1 give for them at 
Madras P 


IV.-(1809), 

A Railway cuttinf^ is 38 feet wide at the bottom, and 74 fe.et 
at the top, 36 feet deep, and f tks of a mile long. How 
many cubic yards of earth were^ removed p 
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2. Simplify the expression 


3. 


4. 


4 + ^ + } 


A A' 


A number of ru^cs is divided amongst four people. A re¬ 
ceives frds of the whot-, B ^tbs of the I'cmaAider, C jjtlis 
of Avhat then remains, and the number o£ rupees given to 
1> is the iiqarc root of the whole number to be distributed. 
What sum doef each receive P , 


Express .01056 and *16863' as vulgar fractions in their lowest 
terms, aild the qiioticnt pi *010983 divided by ^76823 as u 
recurring decimdb 


•5. At It minutes to two in the afternoon a clock is 55 seconds 
slow, and at sjx in the evening it is CO seconds slow i 
at what hour will it show true tin^ P 

6. A person sells out of the 3 per cents, at 96 and invests his 
money in Railway 6 per cent, stock at par; find how much 
perment. his income is increased. 

7 At an examination ^th of a class gains ^ths of the maximum 
number of marks, gains fths. fths gain fth guns 
f, and the rest i. The average number of marks gained 
hy the whole class is 166; what is the maximum ? 

8. If a pound weight of standard gold is worth £61-16-9, find 

tlie least integral number of pounds of gold that can be 
coined into an integral number of sovereigns. 

9. For ^rds of the distance up a ghaut the rise is 1 foot in 24 

(measured along the road) and for the remaining third the 
rise is 1 in 16. The top of the ghaut is 1,400 feet above 
* the bottom; what is its length P 

10. Find the length of an edge of a cube of pure gold equal in 

value to the annual revenue of Great Britain (70 millions 
sterling), given that gold is 19*26 times ns heav}* os water < 
that a cubic foot of water weighs 1,000 oz, and that the 
•value of fine gold is £4-5 per oz. 


V.-(187a-73). 


1. Find the square root of 67881121 and the cube root of 
1064332261. 
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2. Wliat wonld be tbo cost of cai*poting a room 2lft. 9in. lon^ by 

4in. broad with carpet 3it. wide at 3s. 4id. per 
yai*d ? ’ 

3. A clock in which the hour-hand has bgcn displaced shows the 

time to be lb* minutes past 3, and the two hands are 
tog(}ther: the time is between 8 and 4 o’clock. Find by 
how many minute divisions the hour-hand has been 
displaced. 

4 Iteducc Rs. 3-4-8 ^0 the decimal of Rs. >7, and divide £48-8-7 

by ’059. 

5 A man buys lOOIbs. of tea at 5s. per lb, and.dOlbs. at 3«. 6d. 

per!lb ; he mixes them, and* Sells t'lc mixture at a loss of 
12^ per cent, at how niiiuli per lb. does he sell^thu tea ? 

H An Amcru'p.n dollar is equal to Its. 2-2» As. and is^also equal 
to 5‘875 Francs, how many Francs»are there in one Rupee ? 

7 A man borrows Rs. 855-11-8; and at tlic end of 18 months 
. has to pay Rs. 419-12-2; what is the rate of interest pei 
tuenaein F 

In a company of 100 people, of whom some are ri(^i and some 
poor, the rich subscribe and "ive Ian. 3p. to eaidi poor 
man; this costs the rich men Tos. Ip. each; how ‘many rich 
and how many poor men are there F 

9. Divide £I1(X) among A, B, C, D, so that A’s share may equal 
twice B’s share; A’s share and B’s share together may 
equal twice C’s share* and A’s share and C's shuio may bo 
together double D’s share. 

10 A beijueathes to B a certain sum of money, w'hich after 
paying a legacy dut;^ of 10 per cent, yields an income of 
.. £810 when placed at interest 3 per cent. Find the amount 

tt bequeathed. ^ 

11. A down-tmin usually travels at the rate of 30 miles an hour 
and meets an up-train 60 miles from the terminus. On 
* one occasion, on account of an accident, it only went at 
the rate of 20 [miles au hour and met the up-train 41J 
. miles from the terminus. Find the speed of the up-train. 

• i ^ 

s 

VI.-(1873). 


1 Find the value of 

*14375 of a£ — *2916 of Jfi. 3d. + '5625 of a shilling. 


9 
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3. If a man charges 11*. lOrf. for carrying 2qr8. IBlbs. adiK- 
tanoo of Smiles, how much should he charge foi carrying 
lewt. Iqr. Olbs- a distance of 17 miles P 

3. If IIXX) rupees a month is equivalent to £1112*10 a year, 

what is the value of a lupee in English moneyP 

4. In what proportion must tea at 2*. per 1h be mixed with 

lea at 8*. 5d. per .ft ithat the mixture may be worth 3*. 
per lb. p , 

5. If 1 rupee = 1*. lOJr/. 1 sovereign=4*84 dollars, and 1 dollar 

- r)’2 frtmes, tind the value in francs of 10 lacs of rupees. 

G. A man who can walk down a ghaut at the rate of 41 and 
u^-it at the rate of miles an hour, descends and returns 
to his starting-point after walking for ^2 houi*s and 4 
minutes. How far did he walk P 

t 

7. If .25000 square links - 10 square poles and a sq. pole = .301 

sq. yd., nnd the length of a link in inches and decinnils 
of %n inch. 

8. An express train owing to a defect in the engine sees at |ths 

of its proper spe^, and arnves at 6*^ p. M., instead of 
5-55 p. M. At what hour did it start P 

9. Express the sum of the series 

1 2*2 4 

+ 3T53“^ "P 6^"^ “3*^' infinity as a deci¬ 

mal, true to six places. 

10. (liven that gold is woi-th £3.17*. ICk^. per oz., and silver 4*. 

10/^. per oz., and that the weights of equal volumes of gold 
and silver are as 19: 11; find the length (in inches to 3 
places of decimals) of an edge of a cube of silver equal 
in value to a cubic inch of gold. 

VII.-(1874). 

. 1, If 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 7 lbs. ot an article cost £4 13*. at 
what price per lb. must it be sold so os to gain 1-11th of 
the outlay P 

2i 13 lbs. of tea at 3*. Gd. a lb. are mize^. with 191bs. at .3*, 
lle^. a lb.; what is the price of the ranture in riipees, 
annas and pice when a rupee is equivident to 1*. lli.p\ 
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3. ‘ Reduce 7 oz. to the decimal of a ton. To hov many places 

nfust the decimal of a ton be carried th^t it may be true 
within an oz. P 

4. A and B own a ship in shares whicl»are in the ratio of 2 to 

3. They disbose of parts of their shams to C, so that A, 
B and C hold the ship in equal shares. What is the 
ratio of the payments that C must make to A and B p 

5. The cost of carpeting a room whose length is 22 ft. 8 in. with 

carpet at 3«. 4^d. a squam yard is« £7. 7s. 4</. ; find the 
breadth of the room. 

6. Find the diagonal of a square whose side is one-fifth of a 

mile. • . 

The result is to be found as the deeimal of a mile and is to 
be tme within an inch. * 

7 A landowner pays his agent 6 percent, on the gross rental of 
his estate, and after paying an income tax of Qd, in the £ 
on the remainder, nas £2,468-12-5 left. What yras the 
* gross rental ? 

8, Find the value of the following series os a decihial true to 
six places— 

-J - + T ‘ + "T ■ 'Js Ac., to infinity. 

9 A tradesman selling goods for a certain price to be paid six 
months hence oners to give one-tenth more of the same good 
for the same price mady money. What was the rate of 
discount P 

10. A person buys saddlery in London for £31, and pays i^. . 

for freight and insurance to Madras. On the arrival of 


1 



current rate of exchange. If he had bought them iu 
Madras he wonld have paid 40 per cent* above the deolar^ 
value. How much did he gain by buying the goods iu ^ 
London, the rate of exchange being Rs. 10, as. 13, for g 
sovereign ? • • ^ 


VIII.-(1875). 


If the value of tl||s rupee varies from Is. to Is. and 
the frane from ^\d. to lOef.; find the maximum nimiber of 
francs which it is always Bsle to give for Bs. 600. 


6 
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2. State and prove the rule for reducing a i-eeurring decimal to a 

vulgar fiction. If one cubic foot of water> weighs 
62'371bB. Avoir: reduce the weight of 

84-46 X,3-446 -VW X 1554 

■u X m 

to the decimal of a ton. 

t 

3. If the volume of a sphere s4X3*1416X the cube of the 

radius, find how many spherical balls each 4 inch in 
diameter can be made out of a cubic inch of clay, and how 
much (lay will remain P 

4. Piud the simple interest upon £365-10.6 in 3 years and 44 

weeks at 64 per Cent, reckoning 52 weeks in the year. 

5. Calculate the amount of an annuity of £100 per annum in 

24 years at 5 per cent, compound interest, the annuity andr 
inmrest being paid half yearly. 

6. If the true discount on Bs. 1,000 at 34 per cent, simple intere»t 

be'Bs. 166-10-8 when is the sum due/ 

• 

7. The hands of a clock which gains uniformly at the ra'e of 15' 

a day were set at sunset on the evening of the first of the 
month at six o*olook. The true time of sunrise on the 3rd 
was known to be a quarter to six bnt the clock indicated a 
quarter past six. Find the error made in setting the clock 
on the 1st. 

8. How much per cent, must be added to the cost price of goods 

. that a profit of 20 per cent, may be made after throwing off 
a discount of 10 per cent, from the labelled price ? 

0. What must be the price of a £50 railway share which pays a 
dividend of 24 per cent, if the purchaser is to make 4 per 
cent.- upon his outlay P 

* 10. A gentleman receives 10 per cent, upon an investment in 
India. When the exchange is at Is. 104d. he disposes of his 
investment at a premium of 60 per cent, and transfere hirf 
capital to 6 per cent. English seonritjes at par, which yield 
him an annual income of £1,770. Find his original income 
in India per mensem. 
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IX.-(1877). 

1. In m examination A obtains 10 per cent, less than the mini¬ 
mum number of marks, required for {Assinff, B obtains 
n| per cent, less than A, and C 41^ per cent, less than the 
number of marks obtained by A hud B together. Does 0 
pajfs or fail? 

2 If the cost of making bread be one rupee per bushel of wheat, 
what is the price of wheat when the two-anna Iqaf is twice 
as large as it js when wheat is Rs. 5 a bushel ? 

3. If the rupee is worth Is. 9</. and the mohur 30s. find the least 
number of pounds which can be paid er^tly in rupees or 
mohurs. * . 

I, If the rate of wages vary as the price of rice, and if 57 mefi 
working for 35 days receive Bs. 406-3-9 when ^ice is sold 
at the rate of 136 measures for Bs. 39; find the price of 
rice per measure when 70 men working for 19 days receive 
Rs. 353-4-6. 

5. A certain number of men and women subscribe a sum of 

money, the number of women being four times the number 
of men. Each man subscribes as many annas as there are 
men altogether, and each woman as many pice as there are 
women utegether. The total amount subscribed being 
Bs. 766. Find the number of men and women. 

6. Find'.the cost of surrounding a rectangular plot of ground 

56) feet long by 30) feet broad with a paved walk 4 feet 
3 inches wicteat 6<f. per square foot. 

7. Paper-money is at a discount of 10 per cent. A man buys 

goods marked £27 (paper-money) and offers that sum m 
• gold. How muich pa^r-money must he receive in change, 
10 per cent, abatement being allowed for cash ? 

8. A and B engage in trade, their capital being as 3: 2. At the 

end of 3 months A takes out a sum equivalent to one-third 
of B’s capital, and at the end of another 3 months B puts 
in a sum equiv^dent to what A took out. If .A’s profits 
• at the endhot the year are £110 more than B's, find the^ 
amount of the profits of each. 

• 

9. What sum of money put out at compound interest will in 2 

yean amount to £1944*81, interest being at the rate of 10 
per oenti per annum, and being paid ? 
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10. A person puts £1197 out at 30 per cent< per annum, interest, 
and spends at the end of each year £300 nmre than the 
annual intferest on £1197, and thus at the end of a certain 
time has nothing left. If he had spent £300 less than 
the annual intereM, how much would he have had at the 
end of the same time ? 

11' What sum must a person invest in the 3 per cents, at 90, 
in order that by selling out £1000 atoclo when they have 
risen to 93^, and the remainder when ^he^ have fallen to 
04^, and investing the whole proceeds m the 4 per cents, 
at par ho may increase his annual income by £9>5«. 

•^X.-(i878.) 

t 

1. Find by practice, the cost of 50 reams 14 quires 18 sheets of 

paper at Bs. 18 As* 12 per ream. 

2. A clock loses 5 minutes a day. It shows correct time at noon 

on, a Monday. After how many days will it again shew 
correct time on a Monday P 

(• 

3. Prove that 


•076923 


j07 

1--W 


•0769 ’07692 , 

1—*0003 *1-*0004 


4. A field is 600 feet long and 30 feet broad, and a tank 30 feet 
long, 20 feet broad, and 12 feet deep is dug in the field, and 
the earth taken out of .it is spread evenly over the field, 
howcnuoh is the level of the field raised P 

6. Two persons rented some fields for £243 for 10 months. The 
one put in 27 oxen to graze for 8 months, and the other 

* 270 sheep for 7 months. If 3 oxen eat as much as 11 

sheep, how much of the rent ought each to pay P 

6. There are two compound metals, the one consisting of a mix- . 
tuie of copper and gold, and the other of a mixtnra of" 
copper and silver. The yalnes of one ounce of gold, silver, 
and copper are £5, 5 shillings and 5 p^noe respectWely. 
Find how much copper must be mixed with the first mixture, 
in mder that the value of a given quantity of the first mix- 
tore ma^ be 16 times the value of an efinal weight of the 
' Second mixture, the latter mixture containing 80 per cent, 
of pure silver. 
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7 A*well is fed bjr a spring which flows continnously and uni¬ 
formly into it. When there are 10,000*cubic feet of water 
in*^ the well, 7 men can empty it in 2(1 days; and when 
there are 15,000 cubic feet of water in the well, 6 men can 
empty it in 60 days. How manj( cubic feet of water flow 
into the well hi one day P 
• 

8. A merchant sells 48 quarters of wheat at a profit of 7 per 

cent., and a certain number of quarters at a profit of 11 
per cent. The price of a quarter of wheat beina £3-12-6, 
he would have'lost £2-10-9 if he had sold the whole at a 
profit of 9 per cent. Find the total number of quarters 

of wheat sola by him. , 

• 

9. If £31,250 put out at compound interest amount in 3 years 

to £43,9(M^ what is the rate per cent. P ■ ^ 

(0. If the tnfe discount on a bill of ijl4,641 be £4,641 at lO 
per cent, compound interest, how many years has the bill 
to run P 

11 A man has a certain amount of 5 per cent, stock. * He sells 

out one-third of it at 104 and invests the pivceeds in the 
4 per cents, at 98. He sells out from the 4 per cents* when 
they have risen 2 per cent, and then repurchases, the same 
amount of 5 per cent, stock at 102 as he.sold out originally. 
His gain being £202, find the amount of 5 per cent, stock 
originally held by him. 
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’ I.-(1802). 

1. What ia the fundamental principle in our ajatom of arithme¬ 

tic ? Write the number three millions four hundred and 
iifty-two thousand one hundred and sixty-seven in an 
algebraical form, using x to denote ten. 

ITow T^ould the Bomans have written the numbers which 
are expressed in our notation 1918,1231, 1262, 1862 P 

I 

2. Divide 31 by *1^4869 and '124869 by 31. Give the inohon of 

the rule for placing the decimal point in the quotient. 

3. The Hindoo year eodsists of 365 days 6 hours 12} minutes, 

the Mahommedan of 364 days 8 hours 48 minutes. After 
what length of time would the accumulated difference 
between them amount to the tropical year of 366 days 
5 hours 48 minutes 49'7 seconds P 

4. A bag contains a certain number of rupees, half as many again 

* two-onna pieces, and four times as many pice; and the • 
value of the whole is Bs. 3(X): find how many rupees, how 
many two-anna pieces and how many pice are there P 
(4pice -1 anna.) , 

6. How ;tnany times does (f + } — t*j) contain (} + i — iV) P 

%. What decimal of 1 bushel 1 pint, are I'rds. of 3 gallons 
2 pints P 

• • • s • 

7. Divide accurately *0324 by *36 and extract \ihe square root of 

the quotient to four figures. 
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8. A creditor receives upon a debt o£ Rs., 3,270 a dividend of 

9 amias 2 pies in the mpee, and afterwards ho receives a 
^rthcr dividend upon the deficiency of^3 annas 4 pies in 
the rupee; how much does ho receive in the whole P 

9. Find the present value of two sums df Rs. 100 payable at the 

end of one year and two years re^ectivoly, money making 
7^ per cent, per annum. 

10. If mangoes be bought at the rate of seven for an anna; how 

must they be sold to gain 33 per cent. ? 

11. Four French feet are equal to 1*3 metres, and 15 French foet 

are etjnal to 16 English f^t; how many meti'es are 27 
English feet equivalent to r ' 


II.-a863). • 


• 1. Explain the principle of the Decimal System of Numeration. 

Write down in words the number 4010010. What number 
expi'essed in the Decimal System, is identical with the 
number 4321, in which the base of tlie system of numera¬ 
tion is 12 P * 

2. Divide Rs. 6,148-6-4 by 136. 

3. A barters some sugar with B for flour, which is worth 2s. 

per stone, but uses a false stone-weight of 13} lbs.; what 
value should B set upon his flour, that the exchange mny 
be fair P • 

4. An annual tax of Rs. 2,265 is laid upon a district containiug 

four vill^es^A, B, C, D,—and the rate to be paid by each 
* of the villages A, B, and 0, is to the rate to be paid by Dp 

* as 3 to 2: what are the annual payments due from" the 
villages P 

,5. Eiplftin the following terms ,—an improj^r fractiont a cvm- 
pound fraction, a mised number. Aad together ^ of j of a 
year, | of ^ of a day, and | .of f of 19f hours. . 

6. Divide '00333S22 by '1367. Reduce 16». 9^d. to the decimal of * 

one pound. • 

7. The area of tl|^ entire surface of a pond is 9 acres 2 roods 

16 poles; find to 3 places of decimals, the number of yards 
in tne side of a square piece of ground of equal area. 
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8. A man Siell^ a horse for Bs. 246 and loses 26} per ceni;. on 

what the horse cost him; what was the originu costP 

I 

9. Explain the difference between interest and discount ; and find 

the discount on HSVt 6s. 8d, due 9 months hence, at 4 per 
cent, per annum. * , 

10. If the carrier of IfiO feet of wood, that weifflis S'stone per 

foot, cost Ks. 30 for 40 miles, how much will the carri^e 
of 54i feet of stone, that weighs 6 stone per foot, cost for 
25 miles P 


III.-(?004). 


1. Express in figures the'following distances in milfs of some of 

the planets from the Sun 

Thirty-seven millions (for Merenry.) 

^ Sixty-nine millions (for Venus.) 

Four hundred and ninety-four millions (for Jupiter.) 

Write down in words the numbers signified by the following 
figures:— 

900300804, 60660608008. 

2. Find the greatest common measure of the numbers 12129 and 

30081. Investigate whether the numbers 3714 and 1815 
have a common measure or not. 

3. Expresf in the scale of 8 the number seven hundred and 

eighty-four millions three thousand and forty-two. 

4. To the sum, difference, and product of } and find a fourth ^ 

proportional. 

0. Find the sum, difference, product, and ratio of the decimal 
numbers, 4076*32, and 186*4215. Demonstrate the rule for< 
pointing the quotient in the division of decimal fiactions. 

r 

6. ' The proportions used in making English < gunpowdei* are, 

saltpetre 75 parts, sulpher 10 parts, and olmrooal 16 parte.' 
Hdw man^ pounds weight of each material are there in 
10 owt. 01 gnnpowderP 

7. Extract the square root of 116'297350. 


I 
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8. A* B, and C form a joint stock of Rs.« 7,50,000, of which 

36,000 are contributed by A, Bs. 30,000 by B, and the 
remainder by 0. At the end of the }Kar, the profit is 
found to be Bs. 16,791. Bequired the shares of this which 
each is to receive. Bs. 800 a month being allowed os salary 
to ^ as acting partner. 

9. Calculate the interest on 4 lacs of rupees from the 23id 

November 1864 to the 25th May 1866 at 8 per cent, per 
annum. . 

• 9 

10. If 12 iron bars, each 4 feet long, 3 inches broad, and 2 inches 

thick, weigh 676 lbs., how much will 11 ^igh, each 6 feet 
long, 4 intmes broad, and Scinches thick. 

IV.-(1806.) 

1. Point and write in words, both according to the English and 

. Indian numerations, the two numbers :— 

1234667664321. 

6020040003060. 

2 . Subtract Bs. 45,867-12-6 from Bs. 86,326-8-3. Hdw arc tho 

numbers placed in subtraction P 

3. If a room is 28 feet long, 20 feet wide, 13 feet high, iind the 

windows and doors take up half the walls, find the cost of 
papering at 12 annas a square yard. 

4. How many square feet are there in 67S pieces of Qrey Domes¬ 

tics 39 inches wide, and 72 yards long P and n^at is the 
price at Bs. 20-14 annas per piece P 

6. Multiply J+i+i+W by IjXliXUXliXH. 

6. Beduce ^ to^decimals. 

7. If 1 sell Bs. 600, 4 per cents, at 93, and buy 6} per cents. 

• at 109, what is the change in my income P 

8. Divide a lakh of rupees between A, B and C, in the propor- 

^tion of 2, 3, 4, and the same amount between D, E, and 
F in the pidpoition of }, and i. * ^ 

9. If I sell 40 shai'es of Bs. 260 each in the Oriental •Bank at ^ 

121 per cent, premium, how many shares of Bs. 1,000 each 
in the Madras Bank at 72 per cent, premium can 1 buy P 
and how much will be left? 
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10. A person travelled 120 miles by railvray at 16 miles an hour, 

12C by road at 8 miles an hour and 60 by bullook cart at 
2 miles air hour: how long did he take P 

11. Find the square root of 173388'96 and the cube root of 

1860*867. 


V.-(l8e6). 

1. Represent in figures 

Ninety-nine pillions, ninety-nine thousand and ninety-nine 

And by the old English metliod of numeration, eight billions* 
two hundred and seven thousand and five. 

Point and write out in words 319680209078 andt 20090060002. 

tt 

The first according to the Indian method, and the second 
according to the English method of Numeration. 

2. Add together | of f and i+H—iff explain why fractions 

musVbe reduced to a common denominator for the purpose 
of Addition and Subtraction. 

(a) 'What fraction must f be divided by to give a quotient 
Hf • 

3. A person who has* f of a mine sells f of his share for 

Bs. 1,600, what is the value of his share and of the whole 
mineP 

4. Explain why in reducing a fraction to a terminating decimal, 

the number of decimal pli^ demnds on the form of the 
denominator of the fraction and not on that of the ou- 
^ ‘merator. 

5. Reduce 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 6 lbs. to the decimal of { of a ton. 

6. Perform the operations indicated below:— 

(i) 47‘03<-2'876843. 

(ii) 6-776 X 2-003. 
liii)* 68'5-}-126‘125. 

(iy) 6‘26-{-‘000126. 

(t) ‘/21ie 68161. 
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7. Define the tenne• 

Stofeks, sharee, consols, state some of the circumstances which 
affect their value in the market. * 

How much s^k can he purchased by the transfer of 
Bs^SO.OOfOOu from 4 per cent, at 90, to the 6} wr cents, 
at llO; and what change would be effected in the income 
derived from the two investments P 

8. Find by practic,e the price of 549 ya^s at 18«. a yard. 

9. I bought cloth at 15 annas a yard, and lost 5 per cent* in 

selling; what was it sold for P , 

• ^ 

IQ. If a person owe Rs. 100 payable in 2 months, and Rs. 750 
payable in 7 months, what is the just time fior the payment 
of thetwo debts? 


VI.-(1807). 


1 Give a demonstrative example, illustrative of the following 
axiom:— 

1 

If the divisor be increased a certain number of times, the 
quotient is diminished in the same degree; but if the 
divisor be diminished the quotient is increased. 


2. Define prime and composite numbers. Resolve 54180 into 
prime factors. 


3.. Reduce 


m - m 

i + f-i 


to its simplest form. 




4. Reduce f to a circnlatiug decimal ,* and find tlie fraction equi * 
valent to I'7016. 


o. 


8. 


Find the product by contracted mulllplicatiou of 72'49 and 
10'87632 to three places of decimals. » 


If of a maund of sugar cost 10 Rs. what will |i of a see? 
cost, at the same rate P Give answer in aunils as well as 
in Rupees 


7. Explain direct and inverse proportions. 
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8. 250 men are employed to work on a Railway Embankment, a 
mile and a half long, whiuli they are expects to finish in four 
weeks. But at tho end of one week it is found that they 
have only finished 520 yards, liow many more men must 
be engaged to finish it in the required time F 

0. What time roust elapse bctwciro the time of placing Rs. 250 
in the (iovernment [Savings* Bank, and taking out the 
amount just as it goes over Rs. 300 supposing interest at 
5 per cent, per annum, compound inter^t r 

10. In a school of 250 children, 44 cent, are learning CJpo- 

graphy, 86 ner cent, are learning Grammar, 12 per cent, 
oaiiiiot resd, and .4 per 'cent. Imve advanced as far asi 
Algebra.^ What are the actual numbers of each ? 

’ 7'00 

11. Extract the square roots of 6085, ‘00025, and 

oJ 4 

12. Whajb is the cost of a marble slate, 6fect 3 inches long, 2 feet 

8 inches broad, and 4 inches thick at 7 Rs. 8 annas per 
cubic fbot P 

What is the weight of the slab, one cubic foot weighing 170 
Ibs.F. 


vii.-(i8e0). 


1 

2 . 

3. 


Find the G. C. M. of 2231 and 4656; and the L. C. M. of 1 
0,16,28,42. 

Add together f», sV if»Tf n* 

Find the value of 

• _i_a. + JL+ _L 

H 9 ^ S ^ 4^ • 


I 


4 Conyert into yulgar fractions the decimals of *016625 and 
'011904T6 and reduce the results to their lowest terms. 


5. Redaoe^Bs. 6 as. to the decimal of Rs. 10 t 

6. Diyide the sum of Bs. 3281 as. 12^ among 4 persons in the 

propbrtion of 3, 5, 8, 9. 

7. II ^^2 amount to £530 8s. in 6 years wha;tF is the rate per 

oeot. of simple interest P 
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8 ^ind the amount of £1,000 in 6 joarst; at 5 per cent- com¬ 
pound interest. 

1) If 27 men take 15'dajs to mow 225 acres of grane, how lonfi' 
will 33 take to mow 165 acree P • 

10. A peKon has 100,000 stock in government 4 per cents ; he 

sells out alibis stock'at 92^, he then reinvests thepurchasA 
money in Bank of Bombay Shares of Rs. 500 each, which 
pay 6 per coqt per anniim, payii^ Bs. 625 for otMih Bs. 
500 share; find the alteration in his income. 

11. Find the square roots of 3129361 and 431.027. 

$ 

1 i. Show that the cube root of '037 is *3 

vni.-(1870-7L) 

.1 Wilte down in figures the following:— 

Six hundred aqd fifty-four thousand three hhndred and 
twenty-three billions, four thousand and twenty-one mil¬ 
lions, fifty thousand, three hundred and one. • 

Express in words the number 1327875430020 according to 
the English, and Continental systems of numeration. 

2 Find the value of ^th by vulgar frac¬ 

tions and decimals, and show that the two results coincide. 

3. Divide the difference of 7^ and 9$ by their sum, anS multiply 

the quotient by f of 7 j. 

4. df on ounce of gold he wo^h iM'Cjb99; what is the value of • 

* a bar of gold weighing 1*683 lbs. P 

5. If a family of 9 persons spend 4,800 in 6 months, how 

• * much will serve a family (living upon the same scale) of 

24 persons for 16 months r 

» 

6 TIfree equal glasses are filled with a mixture of spirit and . 
water; the proportion of spirit to water in each glpss is as 
follows: in the first glass as 2:in the second glass as 
3:4, and in aihe third as 4: 5’ The contents of the three 
glasses are enn^tied into a single vessel; what is the ‘pro¬ 
portion of spirit and water in it? 
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7 WliAl^ar^ the weights of a soTereign and a shilling, the pound 
Troy of standard gold bein^ coined into £46-14-6„aad the 
pound of silver into 66 shillings P 

8. Find the interest on £215-12-0 for 3 years. 8 months and 10 
days at 4} per cent per annum. 

4 

0. A eh ip worth Bs. 9,000 being entirely lost, of which one- 
, eighth belonged to A, one-fourth to B, and the remainder 
to C; what loss will each sustain, sup^sing Bs. 5,d00 of 
the ship were inshredP 

10. Extract the ^uare roots to 6-places of decimals of '099 and 

of 3 3. 

11. How piu^h stock in the 3 per cents must I soil to pay off 

a debt of £550, the price of the stock being 94|, and the 
commission of | oil £100 of stock being also taken into 
consideration P 


IX.-(1871-72). 


1, The distance of the sun from the earth is ninety-one millions 
seven hundred and seventy-six thousand miles, and light 
travels from the former to the latter in seven minutes 
and fifty-eight seconds; find the velooiiy of light per 
second. 

2 Find tbe G. C. M. of 441441 and 844272: and the L. C. M. 
of 7.11, 21, 63, 9ii 90,117,143. 


,3. Define a fraetion, and prove t^ the value of a fraotlor. is 
not altered if we multiply both its nnmerator and deno-* 
minator by the same whole number. 



to the fraction of 4} ton. 


X cwt. 


4. State as prove the rules for reducii^, terminating, and cir- 
culal ^ decimals into their equividegt vo^ar fractions. 


Bx. '03125 and *729 
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Find'the value of • 

0dl25 of Rb. 2+ 729 of Rs. 31^2+ 729 o&Rs. 2^ 

5. If 10 hoises and 96 sheep can be l^pt 9 days for £37.17^4 

Gd .; what *80111 will keep 45 horses and 216 sheep for 40 
days supposing 5 horses to eat as luucb as 76 sheep!*' 

6. If the par of exchange be two English shilling^ for the 

Indian rupee, but if* an Indian bill of exchange for Rs. 540 
as. 12 be negotiated in London far £51>10f.; how much 
per cent, below par is the rate of exchange ? 

7 Distiggnich between interest and discount? The interest on 
a certain sum of money for three years is Bs. 825, and the 
discount for the same time is Rs. 645, simjfle interest being 
reckoned in both cases. Find the rate per cent, per annum, 
and the sum. * 

8. A person desires to paper his room with postage stamps : the 

room is 14 feet 9 inches long, 9 feet 3 inches broad, and 
10 feet 6 inches high; it contains two windows, each 5} feet 
by 4 feet, and 3 doors each 6 feet by 3 lett; I postage stamp 
is" inch long and | inch broad. Find the number of 
post^e stamps require to cover tho room. • 

• 

9. A person invests 1,260 gold mohurs in the Government five 

per cent, rupee stock at 105. The stock is converted sub.* 
sequently to 4^ per cents, at 95. Find the difference m 
his income, each gold mohur being considered equivalent 
to Rs. 17. 

• 

10. A cei'tain number of persons agree to subscribe as many pies 

each as there are subsciibers : the whole subscription being 
* . Rs. 5,797 Mannas ^pies. How many subscribers w«re li 
there f i 

X.-(1873-74). 

1. Simplify:— 

• 616, _ 1 
J6b46d 139d 


816 


m ^ 


166463 
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2. Find the value of 

375 of a gi^ea + '54 of 8«. 3d. *027 of £2. 15«. and 

reduce the result to the fraction of a fpiinea and a half. 

3. A man owns of a ship and sells *3571428 of his share: 

what fraction of the ship does he still own P 

4. If the income tax be 6 pies in the rupee for the first half of 

the year and 3 per cent, in the second, what is the gross 
income of a gentleman whose net annual receipts amount 
to Rs. 1454 lanna P 

'1 

5. Five men do *6006 of a piece of work in 2*12 honif, how long 

will 6 bpys take to finish it, it being known that 3 men 
and ^boys have done the whole piece of work in 3 hours P 

6. If the difference between the simple and compound interest on 

a sum of money for two years at 5 per cent, be £5 18r. 
d^d ,; find the sum. 

7. When the three per cents, were at 90,1 found that by selling 

out and investing in the four per cents, at 95 I could im¬ 
prove my income by Bs.^4iL What was the amount of 
my stock in the three per cRts. P 

8. A gardener plants an orchard with 5776 trees, and arrange 

them so that tha number of rows of trees equals the num¬ 
ber of trees in each row. How many rows were there P 

9. How m|ny seconds will a train 184 feet in length, travelling 

at tne rate of 21 miles an hour, take in passing another 
‘ train 223 feet long, proceeding in the some direction at the 
rate of 16 miles an hour P * 

• $ 

10. Find the cube root of 1879080^4. 

XL-(1874-76). 

1.. Simpliiy the fraction— 

1—iof^^ — 

2. Divide 8'064 by {‘846 + ^ of *2916} * 
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3. A man owns ^ of a house, and sella '13^1 of his share : what 

{(action of the house does he still own P , 

• 

4. In a subsoription list one-half of the subscriptions are_ a guinea 

each, one-thkd a half guinea eacB, and the 6 sliilling sub- 
criptions which complete the list amount to £12 ; nnd the 
whole amount subscribed. 

5. If the work done by a man, a woman, and a child be jn the 

ratio of 3, 2, and there be in afa^tory 24 men, 20 women, 
and 16 children, whose weekly wages amount to Ks. 204; 
what will be the yearly wages of 27 men, 40 women, and 
13 children P ^ ■ 

6. The debts of a bankrupt amount to £2,131. 10«. 6cl., and his 

assets consist of property worth £916. 151. and an 
undiscounted bill of £513 due 4 mouths hence, simple 
interest being reckoned at 4 pef cent. How much in the 
pound can he pay his creditors r 

7 A merchant buys 4,000 maunds of rice, one-fifth hf which 
he sells at a gain of five per cent., one-fourth at a gain of 
ten per cent., one-half at a ^ain of twelve jier cent, and 
the remainder at a gain of sixteen per cent. It he had sold 
the whole at a gain of eleven per cent, be would have made 
Be. 728 more. What was the cost of the rice per mauud p 

8. The shares in a banking concern are Rs. 200 each, Rs. 2,610} 

are only paid up, and the shai'es ara quoted in the market 
at Bs. 460. The dividend is Bs. 7} per share qnarl erly. 
A gentleman holds 100 original shares. Find ighat interest 
he makes per cent .; and v^at he would make, and how 
much per cent., if he sold out and invested in 4 per cent. 

• Government stock at par. 

• • 

9. A and B are the termini of a Railway 144 miles long. A 

fast train starts from B at 9h. 0 m.; another fast train, 
travelling at the same rate, staris from A at lOh.. Om. 
A slow train starts from B at lOh. 20iu.; the ^t train 
from A meets the other fast train at llh. .30m., and the 
• slow train at 12h. 32m.; find the rates at which* the trf^ps 
travelled. * • 


10 . 


An'ange in order of magnitude:— 




an 



,^ 2402 . 
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8 
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% 

u. 


Xn.-(1876.76). 

c 

VVnte out in words the following expressions.— 

(a) 8271096. 

(A) 9032804. 

U) 319080269417. 

(^) 6004640. 

to f 

What IS thff rule for the addition of concrete numhers ? 

Add together' 17 miles, 3 furlongs, 19 poles, 28 yards, 2 feet 

10 inches; 4 miles', 3furlongs, 8 poles, 7 yards, 3 feet and 

9 inehem 
e 

Explain what is meant by the following words and give ex¬ 
amples •— 


Meo^iure, Multiple, Greatest Common Measure, and Leant 
Common Multiple. 

How many acres are contained in thi*ee countries, of whicii 
the first comprises 723,100 square miles, the x-^omd 12,342, 
and the third,89,704 square miles ? 

Divide } of f of ^ of 42 by tlie sum of 24 and 4,1, 

♦ ■* 

What are continued fractions^ and when do you make iis-c of 
them ? 

Find three fractions approximating to 

Find the product of 17'302 and '570 to three places of deci¬ 
mals, by the rule of the Contracted Multiplication. 

What sum will discharge a debt of Rs. 7,200 due a year and 
a half hence at 4 per cent, per annum P 

Find the square root of 745'20 and the cube root of 32768, 


Dividv) a guinea between A, B, C. D, so that B’s share is 4 
more than A’a, C’s ^ more than B's and D’s 4 more \;han 
C's.. 


How much stock can be purobased by tj^e transfer ofRs. 
' 20,000 stock from the 8 per cent, at 90 to 34 percent, at 
96; and what change will be effected in income by it P 
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12. Requirad the number of square feet there are in a piece of 
slate 2|feet J in., in lengthf and feet ji||i. width. 


XIIL-(1877-S78). 

• 

1. Define the arithmetical terms :—noiatiorit numeratiua, unit^ 

integerifractionf abetract, concrete. Can you (1) multiply 
concrete numbers together P (2) divide a concrete nuriiher 
by a concrete ’number. Give examples to illustrate the 
nature of such operations. 

2. Two men A and B start together, and when A has gone a mile 


■ 


B has gone jKoof If of of |il of'?!# of 


!-J 


^ ^ . of a mile; whicli ib in ad- 


Wof(j±j+f) 
vance of the other P 


Express the difference between ‘378 of 13«i and ‘378 ol 
16«. 6d. as a fraction of 


4. 




5 


■42a of ^ of ~ 


c •147x4’4 . 

of '"jj.j-of Jbl- I?*'- 6</. 

» 


A of tea and dibs, of sugar cost Bs. 3, but if sugar rose 
50 per cent, and tea 10 per cent., they would cost Bs. 3-8 as., 

* find the prices per ft. of tea and sugar. . • 


The circumferences of the wheels of a carriage are feet 
and 8^ feet; what is the Uaet distance in which hpth 
wheels will emultaneouslg complete an integral number 
of revolutions P How often will the lowest points of the 
two wheels at starting touch the ground together in 10. 
•miles P • 


6. A, B and C rent a field for Bs. 2,878. A puts in 12 Horses for 
5 mouths an4 46 sheep for 3 months; B puts in 15 oxen 
for 6 months and 54 sheep for 2 months; C puts ’in 6 
horses and 48 oxen for 3 months. Now, 4 horses and 3 
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Bli<9ep together eat as mnch as 6 oxen and 1 horse, and 2 
oxen eat as much as 7 sheep; how much of the reat should 
A, B, C, pay respectively P 

7. What sum of money Vill amount to 699/. J3s. 2‘4d, in 2 years 

reckoning compound interest for the firstyear at per cent, 
and for the second 3| per cent per annum? 

8. A person finds that if he invest a certain sum in railway shares 

paying £6 per share wlien the £100> share is at 132, he 
will obtain 10/. 16«. a year more for his money than if he 
invest in 3 per cent, consols at 93. What sum has he to 
invest P ^ » 

9. Find tie of ^=OOiS9i76-^ 000030«8^ 

I, 

10. A man near the sea-shoie sees the flash of a gun fired from 

a vessel steaming directly towards him, and neai's the repoii;, 
in 15*. He then walks towaifls the ship at the rate of 3 
miles'an hour, and sees a second flash 6 minutes after the 
first, and immediately stops; the report follows in 105", 
Finl the rate of the ship, the velocity of sound being 
1,200 feet per second. 


. XIV.-(1878-79). 

1. Seven fiien find a lump of gold weighing ISIbs. 7i oz. Troy. 

What will be each man's share, supposing gold to be worth 
£3. ITs. lOid. per ounce ? 

2. Simplify 

1JL 4.H_ of fl. J^zL. ] 

ll*r 6i ^ 4|—38 y 

3. Findihe value of-- ^ 

•387 \)f £8.16«. 3d. +6^ of of 7s. 88(/.+ } y of Id. 

4. What is the length of the edge of a cuBical cistern which 

contains as much as a rectangular one whose edges are 
164ft. llin., 7Qft. 7in*, ,and 63 ft. lin. P 

K 
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• 

5. In 1861 three towne had populations *of 17,650, 19,600, 
18^700, respectively. In 1871 the popala|ion of the first 
had decreased 18 per cent., that of the second had increased 
21 per cent., while the population of the third had increased 
by 4,6^: find the change per cent, in the population of 
thedthird town. 

6* A bankrupt has goods wor^h Bs. 9,750 ; and had they realised 
their tail value, his creditors would have received 13 ^nas 
in the rupee; but | 9)S. were sold ait 17‘5 per cent., and 
the remainder at 23*75 per cent., below their value. What 
sum did the goods fetch, and what dividend was paid P 

• 

a 

7. What sum will amount to £1,591 13«. 2‘16<^. ip 3 years at 

compound interest; the interest for the first, aecond and 
third years being 3, 2 and 1 per cent, respectively P 

8. Find the true discount on £2,750 due two years hence at 4|- 

, per cent. » 

9. If 4 men earn as much in a day as 7 women, and bne woman 

as much as 2 boys, and if 6 men, 10 women and 14 boys 
working together for 8 days earn £22, what will be toe 
earnings of 8 men and 6 women workjng together for 10 
days? 

10. A person having a certain sum of money to invest, finds 

tnat an investment in a railway stock hearing five per cent, 
interest at 117^ will yield him £29 more annumly than 
an investment in the 3 per cents, at 92^. iiow much 
money has be to invest P 



DNIVEKSITT OP BOMBAY 


FIRST EXAMINATION IN 'ARTS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

I.-a862). 

i 

1. A person making his will, gave to his son of his estate 

and the rest to his daughter; when these legacies came 
to he paid, the one turned out £ 1,200 more than the 
others what did the testator die worth P 

2. Keduc^ ^ QW.—^ fts. — A oz. + drs. to Troy weight j 

3ewt., Sdibs., 2oz. to the decimal of Iton llcwt. 

3. A jpersoa having to ftw Bs. 10,572 two years hence, invests 

in the 4 per cent. TransfOT Loan to accumulate interest 
till the debt shall be paid, and also an equal sum the next 
year. Supposing the investment to be made v hen paper 
is at 86|, and the price to remain the same, what sum 
must be invested on each occasion that these may be just 
si^cient to pay the debt at the given timep 

4. - Find the least number of ounces of pure silver worth 

Bs. 2. 14 a. 6^ p. per oz. that, with the proper proportion 
of alloy can be coined into an exact number of rupees. , 

ii.-(i8e4,) 

1 What number, expressed in the decimal system, is identical 
with the number 7631, in which the base of thp system 
of numeration is 11P 

2. Beduoe Be. 3-12-6 to the fraction of 10 Rupees. How many . 
planks of teak, 12 feet long and 7}| inches broad, will 
M required to floor a room 7} yards long and 6 yards wide; 
a space 7} feet long and 5 feet broad being left unplanked P 
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3. Two ships sail from the same port: one oli them soiIb west* 50 

m^lee; and the other sails north, 84 miles. Find the dis¬ 
tance between them in miles to four placewpf deoimalB. 

4. Four Ryots B, C. and D jointly hired a government 

grazing-ground. A turned 7 bufEaloes into it for 13 
«> dayS; B, 9 buffaloes for 14 days ; C, 11 bufEaloes for 25 
days; and D, 15 bufEaloes for 37 days., Thr whole rent- 
charge for the ground was 210 Rupees, what rent must bo 
paid by A, B, C, and D, respectively P 


• 

l. 356 and 34 are two numbers, the base of whose ssystem of 
notation is 7; multiply thorn together in that system of 
notation, and transfer the product to the system of notation 
whose base is 10. 

2 How many teak planks, 14 feet 6 inches long, and 9} inches 
broad, will be required to floor a room 70 feef long and 30 
feet broad ? 

» 

3. A Legacy of Rs. 3,205 was left to a boy of 13 years of age; 

to conic into his possession at the age of 17. The money 
Was invested at 5 per cent, per annum, compound interest; 
what sum will the boy receive ? 

4. A merchant shipped to Bombay from Liverpool 300 pieces of 

linen, each piece being 25} yards in length ;*it was sold 
by his Agent at 1 rupee 12 annas per yard; the prime cost 
of the linen was 2s. 7jfi. per yW; the freight Sjfef. per 
piece; the Agent's commission 5 per oent.; what was the 
merchant's gain on the transaction P 


IV.-(186a). 

L 123 and 234aare two anmbers expre^fMd in the scales lof, 
'notation whose bases are 4 and 5 respectively. Ezpresa 
their sum in the scale of notation whose base is d. 

2. Add together the circulating decimals 0 24 and 0*534, and 
subtract their sum from 1}. 
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8. A prVateer ranning at the rate of 10 miles an hour disooTers 
a ship 18 miles ofE making way at the rate of 8 miles 
an hour l^ow many miles can the ship run before she will 
be overtuen P 

4. 1 buy goods for Bs. 600, and m 11 them dh'eotly for Bs. 680, 
giving three months’ credit; what is gainM pef cent, per 
annum P 


V.-(1870-71), 

f 

1. Explain the rule for proving*the correctness of the result of 

the multiplication of two numbers by casting out the nines 
and^ap^ly it to verify the equation,— 

3748 k6236 » 23372628. 

Is this method a perfect test P 

2. Divide the difference between 2^ and f of 1| by the sum of 

i of and ; and find the value of 


1 • 


2 + 


redocing the result to a decimal correct 



\ . to five places. 

3. Extract the quare root of 0*06% and the cube root of 5\U. 
• each to four figures; and find what decimal of a rupee is 
15 annas Ilf pies. 

4s What'is ^ dividend on Bs. 2046, 12a8. 9 pi, at ll}p. id the 
mpeeP 

c 

6. A Calcutta merchant has to pay Bs. 10,61Sb8as. to his agent 
in Bombay. What must he give for a hank draft to that 
amount, exchange being at 100| P 
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VI.-a871-72). ’ 

1, Reduce to a simple fraction the ratio, betwfbn the sum and 
difference of wie expressions :— « ' 

(J-VS) X(i + f)»nd(t-S)X (f-*). 

^ 1 + i ^l~T j 

• j- 




2. Simplify the expressions— 
2 


1 + 


3+ 


4 + 


6t 


3. If a person receivo 4| per cent, interest on capital by 
inyesting it in 4 per cent. Government stock; 'what is the 
price of the stock, and how much can be purchased for 
Bs. 12,000 P 


4. A man bequeathes his property amounting to Rs. 40,166 in 
such a way that one-third of his wife's share, two-fifths 
of his eldest^ son’s, three-eighths of his youn^r son's, 
and half of his daughter’s shares are all equal., ^ind the 
shares of each. 


VII.-(1873-74). 

1. Arranm in order of magnitude the fractions 

ana and express the difference of the fijst two as a 
fraction of the difference of the last two. 

2. Divide 73‘8 hy *0018 and multiply the quotient by A 

of *0009747. , 

3. Reduce Rs. 619-1 anna to the decimal of 2830 rupees. 

4. Distinguish between Interest and Discount. If the interest 

on £ 263. 2s. 6d. at five per cent, be equal to*' the 
discount on £267. 0«. 10|<f. for the same time at 
the same rate, when is the Ifilter sum due P , 

5. Wie 4 per cents are at 98}, the 4} per cents are at 103|'. « 

A person has a sum of mon^ to invest which, will give 
him one thousand rupees more of the former stock ^an 
of the latte;. Find the diffmnee of income he oonU ob¬ 
tain by investing in the two stocks. 

7 
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1 , 

2 . 


3. 


4. 


VIII.-(1874-76). 

f 

Express as tUe fraction of £ 10 the difference between 8^ 
and 8 X if and fipd the value of i of a ton of sugar 
when ^ w a ton is worth £6. 5a. • 

Reduce to their most simple from • * 


(a) 

(h) 


. 15 . 

l + 8i(l + SJ) • 


A manufactory turns out €0 tons of iron goods weekly, 
using up for that purpose 61 tons of iron at £6 16 b. per 
too, ,100 tons of coal at lls. 6d. per ton, and £46 worth 
of o^er materials; rent, rates and taxes amount to £219 
annually; wages ^nd incidental expenses to £76!pt‘i 
week. At what price per owt. must the iron be sold in 
or^er that the works may gain 6 per cent, per annum 
on a capital of £ 36,000 P 

A trapezoid, the parallel sides of which ara as 3 : 4. is to be 
cut from a lectangnlar board 12 feet long, and 2 feet 
wide; find the lengths of the parallel sides, that the 
trapezoid may be one-third of the board. 


1 . 


8 . 


3. 


4. 




6. 


IX.~(1876-70). 


Divide 


( 


7 (Uof rf) 


by ^ : and find the value of 


^ -f- 1^ — 1 

Express the sum of *625 of £1; ‘07 of £2-10; 32‘5 of 5 sbil- 
linn, and 2*375 of 13«. 4d. as a fraction of £1,167-17-8. 
Calcubte the profit made bjr a bookseller, assuming that he 
, pays lls. 4d. for a 16 shillii^ bool^ receives 26 copies for 
24, and deducts 10 per cent, for commission. 

A can mow 8} acres of grass in 6| hours and B 2^ acres in6i 
hours; in what time will they together mow a field of 10 
acres, and how many acres will each mow? 

A peijion has 200 shares in a Railway Company for which he 
paidBs. l,00Qper share. When the shares are paying 
, 2 per cent, he sella them all at Bs. 460 per share, and 
invests the proceeds in Government 3 per cents, at 92. 
Find the alteration in his income. 



PUNJAB UNIVERSITY COLLPGE 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FAPER3- 


ARITH^ET'IO. 

1.-0873). 

1. Write in figures one million^ ten thousand and one. Subtract 

397 from 1,163 and explain the process. , 

2. Shev7 that when any number is divided by ninc'the remainder 

is the same as when the sum of the digits is divided by 
nine. • 

3. State the rules for the multiplication and division of vulgar 

fractions. What is a complex fraction ? 

Simplify:— 

(1) {a + IoIU }+H(S)-|-+ 

4 What is the value of *3375 of an acre P Reduce £1-104 to the 
decimal of two guineas. 

5. Find the square root of 998001 and that of 3*14169 toHhrre 

places of decimals. 

6. Jf five pum|}8 each having a length of stroke of 3ft., worlgng 

16 hours a day for 6 days, empty the water out of a mine? 
how many pumps with a length of stroke of 2}ft., working 
10 hours a day for 13 days, will be reqoired to emptv the 
same mine* thie strokes of the former pumps being peiTorm- 
ed four times as fast as those of the latter. 
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• II.-a874). 

I 

1. How many {evolutions will a cart wheel of 3 feet 6 inohes 
diameter make in a distance of 6 miles, the ratio of 
the diameter of a circle to its ciroumftrence being given 
as 1:314169? 

3, IJie Revenue of a village containing 15,766 acres of culti* 

" vated land is assessed at 13 annas an acre. What will the 
Local Rate of 6} ‘per cent, on the Land' Revenue payable by 
the village amount to ? 

4. A bania purchases 1,626 mannds of grain at 36 seers for the 

rupee. He sells one*half at 26 seers the rupee, at what 
rate ||pu4c he sell the remainder so as to clear 60 per cent, 
on the tiansaction. 

I 

6. Find the interest on 24,485 rupees, for 1 year and 131 days 
at 12 per cent, per annum. 


iii.-a870). 


1. Ifaponndof pure silver be worth 62 shillings, the si.illing 

containing 222 parts of pure silver in 240; what will be. 
the value in shillings of a mpee weighing 180 grains, the 
rupee containing OTO^iarts of pure wver in 1,000. 

2. (a) How much is ‘0126 of a day. 

(i) Find the value of 3jf + ^ + IH ^ 

Eixpress the result both as a vulgar and a decimal fraction. 

3. pi vide *10724 by '003126 and extract the square root of the 

result to three places of decimal. 

_ ^ 

4. (a) What sum at simple interest will amount to Rs. ^,000 
L ' in 6 years at 4 per cent, per annum ? 

(6) How much (Government paper in the 6 per cent, can be 
,1)ought for Rs. BOO when the funds are* at 94^ and what 
dividend will be got on it yearly? 
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IV.-(1878). 

1. If 135 Rs. 4 As. be divided equally amongst^ persons, what 

will each receive P 

2. Define a vulgar fraction. By how much does the difference 

of and fall short of the sum P Express the defect 
as a dfeoimal of 7. 

« 

g. (a) Subtract ‘O^from '03 and divide the result by '102. 

(i) Shew that yjr~i“ = '14159 nearly. • 

1. A room whose height is 11 feet and length twice ils breadth 
takes 143 yards of paper 2 feet w^e for its 4 walls ; bow 
much carpet will it require P 

•5 At what rate (simple interest) will Rs 1,300 amount^to 1,381 
Rs 4 as. ill 15 mouths P 

tS. Find the square root of '1 to three plat'cs of decimal. What 
number has 01 for its square ruotP 



THOMASON CIVIL ENGINEERINQ. COLLEGE 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


uisraiN-iSKia crjA.@s:E:s. 

■ ARITHMETIC. 

I.-(l£l70-71) & (1871-72). 

1. IIow'often is £2,579 Of. 0}d. contained in £(>,011,656. 

8lrf.? 

2. Find i^ho value of:— 

6441|.f cwt. at £10. 14f. lOf(/. pci* cwt. and of 219 tons 
Sqrs. 12oz. at £4. 19f. per ton. 

3. Find the value of:— 

(1) of 4i) -i- (2J — i) of (3i — i). 

(2) (J+J+i+i + rV)-^(J + i + i+A). 

. .ox. •376X 375—026X 025 
W .375—025 

4. TiHiat will be the cost of paintin); a room 20 feet 3 inches 

long, 18 feet 6 inches broad, and 10 feet 4} inches high,, 
containing two windows, whose dimensions are 7} feet by 
4}«<feet each, at the rate of 2f. 9d. per square yaid ? 

• € r 

6. A and B can do a piece of work in 6 days, B and C in 7 days, 
and A, B and C can do it in 4 days. How long will A 
and G take to do it P 

6. If 3 men working 8 honrs a day for 16 da 3 rB can dig a trench 
96 yaffde long, 18 wid^ and 12 deep; in how mwy days 
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will 32 men working 12 hoars a day, cfig a trench 102 yards 
long, 27 wide and 18 deep P ^ 

7. If lOoz. of sngar be worth ‘6626«; what is the value of 

2 816 tons?. • 

■«» 

8. Dcfinlf Interest, Discount, and Present worth. Find the in¬ 

terest and discount on £500 for 19 months at 5} per cent- 

9 A person invests, £2075 in the 3 per cents, at 83, and when 

the funds have risen 2 per cent.* he transfers his capit.al 
to the 4 per cint. at 101; find the alteration in his 
income. . « 

C 

% 

10 A race course is IJ miles round Five men^start to walk 

round. They walk at the rate of 3, 3|, 4, 4} ^i^id 5 miles 
per hour. How long will it be before they all meet again 
at the staiting point P 


II.-(1872-73.) 


1 Fight bellii commence to toll simultaneously. Th^y toll at 

intervals of 1|, 2}, 3, 4J, 5, 6, 8 and 9 seconds. How 
often will they toll simultaneously in 24 hours? 

2 Find tho value of 

2,l,8_l 4 3 42* 

il 81 77' '6 , ij "'^"‘li 

' i + » + i + * db«f¥oj3H-aAo*i#of X ' 

9 ^ 

’ 3. If the difference between'the simple and compound interest 
on a sum of money for 2 years, at 5 per cent., be £6 18«. 
9f(f.; what is the sum ? 

4. A grocer buys 2 cwt. of tea: the first cwt. he sells at 6 per 
cent, profit; and the second' which costs £1 meve,^ at 12 
* per cent, brofit. The difference in retail price being 4^. -i 
per lb.; what is the cost price of each ? . ^ 

6. A hanker in diJeounting a bill due in 3 months, at 4 per .cent, 
charges 6s. more than the true discount, find the 
amount of the hill. 
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6. A can do a piece of work in 27 dajs, A and B can do it in 
16 days, A worto idone for 12 days, A uid G together for 
6 days, ana B finishes it in 7 days; find in what time B 
and G together ooi\}d do it. 


in.--(1873-74). 


1. Reduce 6 tons 13 c^t. 2 grs. 271bs. to the decimal of acwt.i 
and find by decimals the cost of that amount at £2 18.f • 
7^d. per ton. 

Find the valpe of the following expressions:— 


. Jof2|of4^-2}|of IJof^ 

i of 3* of 4^ +4J of '3^ of ^ 


of 


1 + 
2 + 


2 


2±L- 

3 


4H 


(*) 


•9» 


•007 X -01* 


28 

3 X 9.99 


3 Explain clearly the meaning of the following terms :>-Inii, i* est, 

discount, present worth, and rate of exchange. What is 
the difference between the simple and compound interest nn 
£954 for 3 years at 3f per cent., interest payable yearly f* 

4 A mercliyint owes £600. He gives a bill for £200 due 3 months 

hence, a second for £2^ due 6 months hence, a^ pavs the 
remainder of the debt in ready mon^. Supposing the rate 
1 of interest to be 4 per cent, per annum, what ought he to 
payP 

5. What amount of stock mnst be purchased in the English 3 per 

cents, at 91| to produce the same yearly return as 3 laahs ' 
of rupees (anq>ee« Is. 10{d.) invested in the Ctovemment 
4}pmr cents., at 101|P ^ 

i 

6. If the /ate of interest fw monevis 4} ^ cent.; what should 

be we rate of exohanM for bills payimle at sight in England 
, when the rate for those payable six nfjnths after sight 
is Is. Hid. per rupee P GLssnme that letters require one 
monih fi» transmusion from India to England). ^ 
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7 A merchant soils a mixture (in the rtftio of 1:3) of two 
4ji£Eerent kinds of teas^ at Rs. 2*4<0 and gains 3^ per cent, 
on the original cost. If he had mixed tub teas in the ratio 
1: 2 and sold the compound at Bs. 2>8-0 he would have 
gained 35^ ppr cent., in his selling price. Find the prime 
Go^ of ^each of the two kinds. 

IV.-(I874-75). 

• • I 

1. Add 100|. If, 7f. 

2. Out of a debt of £360. 16«. Zd. only Bs 2,d07-12-0 is paid* 

How muck is this in the £, reckoning | rupee as two 
shillings P » 

3. If one pound of standard gold of 22 carats (i. e., parts 

in 24) fine be worth £4.1dtf. find the value oi a gold 
mohur of weight 7dwt. 23. gr. of fineness (993 ick 1(X)0). 

4. £1000 of 3 per cent, stock at 72 is transfened^to 4 per cents. 

at 90 i find.change of income. 

« 

5. A can do a piece of work in 10 days, 3 in 9, Cin 12. All 

bdgin together: A leaves after 3^ days; B leaves days 
before the work is done. How long did the work lasv 

6. 131b8. of tea and 26ftB. of coffee together cost £4. 6s. 8d.. 

but if tea were to rise 2} per cent, and coffee to fall 44 
per cent, the same quantities would cost £4. ll<f. Find 
prices of tea and coxEee. 

7. * What is the present worth of a lakh of rupees due two years 

hence at 6 per cent, per annum, compound interest ? * 

8. By selling pens at a guinea a thousand, ^ of the cost, price 
) is reahz^ Find the cost price. 


V.-(1876-76). 


1 . 


2 . 


Add one lakh; 12 orores; ^^1*13. 


Exchange 6 rtykf is at Ir. lOd-^pfir rupee. By 

depositing in a bank for f months, certain ialerest can ps 

f 
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t * 

had at rate of 6 per cent, per annum; at the end of the 
6 months’ exchange at tight is Ir. 9^d. per ropee. f 
What is the*|gain oi loss per cent, on remitting India) 
either 1^ at 6 moi)thb* sight; or 2^ debiting at interest 
for 6 monthsp and men remitting at stgit. 

3. A cistern can be filled by two pipes, A, B, in 4 and \ minutet 
respectively, and emptied by U in 144 seconds. B is opened 
* 2 minutes after A ; C is opened^ 1 mipute after B The 
cistern contains ^61 gallons jast before C is opened 
In what lime will it be filled or emptied after opening of 
CP 

4 The pi ime cost of a bo gallon cask of wine is £725, and 10 
gallons hre lost by leakage ■ at what price must the re- 
maidder ho sold so as to gain 10 per cent, on the wholo 
original cost? * 

5. If 8 men can mow 7 acres of grass in 5 days of 9 hours 
eai h, in how many days of 6 hours each will 5 men mow , 
iT^'aipns P 

G. What is the present worth of a lakh of rupees due two yeais. 
at K) per cent, per annum, compound interest P 

VI.-(187e-77). 

* 

1. Add 27,^4,131,11,4 

2 What (art of 4} guineas is 5f of ^f4 P 

Find the valne of ('36-r 1 ‘76) (5‘93-s-’072). , 

3. If 3 i>er cent, be lost by selling tea at Is. 6d per ft, at what* 

piice must it be sold to gain 3 per cent. P 

4. ' Four merchants A, B, C, D trade together ; A’s stock of £400 

was in trade 13 months, B's stock of i^oO for 9 months, 
C’o stock of £480 for 8 months, and D's of £405 for 6 
* months. The whole profit being £1000, was in trfide 12 
mpnths. How much onght each to receive P 

5. A sum of £3750was sold out of the 8 pe^, cents, at 05, and 

put out at compound interest for 2 years at 4 per cent, 
the amount being then invested in 3} per cent, at 104 
Ffikd the altemtion in income. 
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t; A full cistern enn be emptied bj one pipe in 30 minutes, and 
filled by another in 48 minutes. If the first is turned on 
for H minuten, and then the second also, in'what time will 
the cistern be emptied P • 

t 

7 A pieceisOf *^rk can 'be done in one day of 8 hours by 3 men 

or 7 women or 11 boys. In what time can it be done by 
1 man,, 2 women and 5 boys together P 

8 Express 2^ Spanish piastres in German money, exchange being 

at the rate of ^ marks for £1, and £3. 7s. 6d. for 20 
piasties. 


VII.-(1877“78). 


1 Wn'to down Troy and Avoirduimis weights, and length and 

• ‘(Uiface measures. , 

2 Write in Figures, Three billion, four thousand se/on hundred 

and two millions, one hundred and thiity-si^ thousand, 
seren liundred and twenty-one. 

Write in woi'ds~43267000008321. 

And the Roman Numerals ^1234, 1567, 1853 and 1999. 

-J Find the cube of 4173 aud fourth power of 3279* 

.1 Add together ^ of £2446 13s< Od., \ of £697, 4f. 3^r/. ^ of 
£1501, 9s, Ofd. and ^ of 3069r8. lias. 6p. when the rupee 
is worth 2 shillings. 

k ^ farm was rented at lOrs. 12a8. ui acre, but when one-tenth . 

* was taken off the rent, it came to 3768rs. 12a8. How 
many acres where there in the farm ? 

Find the compound interest on 3331rs. lOas. at 3} per cent, 
for three years. 

6 St^te the rules for multiplication and dmsion of decimals.. 
Multiply ‘0l7 by 17 and divide *06a million. 

' 7, Find the value of 23 acnes 3 roods 6 poles, divided by and 
of 15 cubis yards, 20 feet 140 inches. 

8. Extract the square root of 49619369, and the cube root of 
350253536049. 
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THE IHDIA5 BTUDENl's COMPANION TO 


9, 


10 . 


State and proTe the rule of reducing a circulating decimal, 
• both pufA and mixed, to a vulgar fraction. Bedifoe *3079 
and 9 to vulgar fractions. 


Four Merchants A,B,C,D trade together—A's stock was 
Bs. 2000 and was in the trade a year, B s v/9m Bb. 33(M 
for 10 months. C's was Bs 3760 for 8 months and D's 
Bs. 3960 for 6 months. They divided the profit of 
Br. 7230 in proportion to capital and^time. What was the 
share of each P 



2. Beduce 

« 


2*8 of 2 27 , 4-4—2*83 - 6-8 of 3 , 

- r-;- T-:-r- Of — 575 = tO a 

1-136 1-6+2-629 226 


simple quantity. 


3. If a wall 320 yards long, 9 feet high, and 22^ inches thick 
be built by 10 men in 46 days of 12 hours each; in hovt 
many days of 14 hours each would 60 men build a wall 
14 feet high, 2^ feet thick round a park 3| miles in ciroum- 
ferSnce P 


4. An estate ef 134 acres, 3 roods, 16 poles is rented at £2. 12s. 
• ,6d> per acre, and afterwards the best pasture, consisting 

of 61 acres, 3 roods, 12 poles, is let at £3. 10s. per acre 
find by practice what the first tenant will still have to 
. make up of his rent. 

_ • 

6. What would a banker s^in by discounting on September 2lst 
a bill of £318. 3s. Oa., dated July Slst. at 4 months, at 5 
' per cent. P « * 

6. For what sum should goods, worth £4384. Os, Sd,, be insured 

at £2. 0s.8d, wr cent., that the owner pmy recover, in case 
of loss, the vuue both of goods and premium P 

7. Find the square root of *01696169. 
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8. A, B and C are in paitnership, and | of A’^i nliare is ranal 

to,} of B’b or I of C's, and is As. 250 less fhau B’s. What 
is each man’s share ? . • 

9. In the Centigrade thermometer the fseezing point is zero, and 

the point is 100^; in Fahrenheit’s tne freezing point 

is 32^and the boiling point is 212°; what degree Oentigrado 
corresponds to 68° Fahrenheit P 

10. There is a peioo ^f work which 8 men working in pairs would 

accompli^i in 20 days, and workihg singly in 30 days. 
One man is engaged on the work for 25 days, at the end of 
which time 7 men aniee to his assistanoe, and continnu 
at the work fur 4 days, wheli they arc btrengthened hy the 
arrival of 7 men more. In what time wonld^ the w'ork be 
tinished, supposing all the men to continue at weak, .aid to 
operate in pairs wherever practicable P 


THOMASON CIVIL ENGINEERING COLI^EGE 


ENTRAirCE EliMIMTIOlf . PAPEES. 


UPPER BXJBORDIKTATE CEASSES. 

ARITHMETIC. 


. I.-(1872-73) & a876-76). 

1 Find the sum of 2}, 3}, if, 6J, 6}, 7?, 8}, 9} both by vulgar 
• fractions and decimals. * 

2. Reduce | of 21 rupees 9 annas, to the dmimal of 6 gold 

mohurs and ^id the value of *875 rupees in annas ^c. , 

N. B.—^The gold mohursRs. 16. 

3. Divide *3057235o by *0093; and multiply togethei^ *00015 

and 16*6; and extract tlio square I'oot of the product to 
four places of decimals. * 


8 



THE IAdFATT SIFDENT’s COMPVNION TO 


8(i 

1 If I Imy 31 gallons 3 quarts ai 1 2 pints of Ix'pr, at tho rat.* 
of 30 jnppos lo annas 4 pio for 54 g.iHons, an I sell 
ajiain nt"!l profit of 25 pt'.‘ font, what is my actual 
gain ^ 

ta 

A walt'll is 5 njinntfs fast ai noon on tlu* Hist i i“ tV luonlh, 
on tlio nth lit trim noon i1 shows 12 honra 55 miniitcs. 
Kind its rate of gaining; ai d the Inie tinm to the ncari'sf 
-ei'oiid, when the watch shoi s 5 niiuutos past noon on tin* 
Kith. 

•i A cistern is piovided with three spouts A, 13, and (\ A can 
fill it in .30 minutes, U in 1C, and 0 can empty it in 2 
horn’s. If A, 0. .a*nd 13 he opened sinf s-ivel\ tor a oiinutr 
I*nil. in what time will the cistern he tilled ; and how 
iniieii mon* wiitin* limn the content of the cistcin will ha\< 
]iassed thro igh it ? 

7 II 21 men can in 12 days make 12(50 thonsandbilclvs, ivoikin^ 
1 d hours a d.l^, in liow iii.tiiy da;vs of S houis each, can 51) 
men make 1/7 lakhs of bricks? 


II.-(1874-76). 


1 Siniilifytho following eKirtssioiis;— 

•;.>('4-25)+('>iof.,5» •-Sof4)-( ij 

(2 - .i) »ml 2J + -- 


n 

3 


) 


1 If 3 men, 2 women and 6 children, or 4 men and Tehildieii. 
eiin dig 12.5 cubic feet of earth in C da;is : how many ciibii 
ffct would 4 men 4 \yonien and 4 children dig in 20 day*, 
two women being bupposc'd to do as much as tlivee children ? 

3 Thci>i is a leak in the bottom of u cistern. When the cistern 
was in thorough repair it could be Allod*.in ^ of an hour. It 
now takes 10 iniimt(‘N longer. If the cistern were full how 
long Arould it be in leaking itbclf emptj ? 
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4>. A man bnya gooda for Ks. I,3fi4 and soljji liiilf of Uk^iu <«o 
aa to ^aia 6 por coiit.i for whai inuHt ho tho remainder 
in order to {rain 15 per cent, on t||c whole ? 

• 

5. ThveX^itics a^rec to advance £14,280 for busineaa purpose*!, 
in the several proportion^ of 4, 6 and (i ■ the clear s'ain is 
(SH72 10s> Od. What aioountof capital and gain b^lon<'s 
to eacb ? 


C. Find the value of 




7. The wholesale price of books is tl5 j)i*r cent, lower than tho 
retail price, and 13 hooks are counted in to the dozen. 
What per centage is obtained by the lelailer? 


IV.-(1876-77). 


1 . Itcdiiee I** ds lowest terms and £!• 'S.?. to the frac¬ 

tion of a guiiiua. Find the \alue of of half a guiiitu, 
and add together J, I of If, l^, and 3 - 23 . 

Find the diffcvonco between 17 ■I'Jh.'iTL s!|. ft and 100 : sq. in ; 
and between 1*70 cub. yds. and 20 (i(> cub. ft • 

3. Find by practice, the cost of replacing a cistern.to weigh 8 tv.t. 

2qr8. I4lbs. at tho rate of £2. Us (id. perewt. if \hp pluRi- 
ber allows £1.1 l.v. Qd. per cwt. for the leiul of the old om, 
which weighs 6 cwt. 1 qr, 10 lbs. 

• 

4. If 12 men build 24 i]|^ds of wall in 30 days, working 8 hour** 

a duy, how many hours a day must 18 men work to build 
72 ^ds in 40 daj's P • • ^ 

• " • 
5 > I bought 128 yards of cloth for £100 and am gow obliged 
to sell it at a loss of as much money as I shall receive lor 
one dozen^ards. At what do I sell it per yai-d P . 

6. Extract the sqnai'e root of and the cube root of 1953125- 
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THE [NUrVN STUDEET's COMPANION TO 


7 A prrhfn invosted £1000 in the 3 per cents, at 00§ , but tin* 
•price risi^i^ to 91J, he sold out, and invested the proceed-* 
111 the 3^ per cents, at 97^. Find tho incrcubc in hU 
ineume. 


V.-(1877-78). 


1 . 


of 2 265 

3'C —2-6 ®^“F2-“4-6' ■ 
vulgar fracj/Ion in its simplest form. 



* . 


I 


67-142857 by a 


2. A person owes a guinea to e.u'h of four creditors : to one he 
pajir ^ of his dclit, to another to aiiotlicr and to ano¬ 
ther y , what will he still owe altogether ? 


3. Extract the square lOot of 75G’305001, and the cube root of 
'000250047, each to three places of decimals. 

4> If I buy 3 per cents, at 78|, and 3} at 95^*^, which is the 
best investment? [f 1 had invested £6962 in 

each, and the former rose and latter fell I'jy, how much 
should I lose or gain F 

5. For what sum should a cargo, worth £5263, be insured at 7| 

per cent, so that the owner may recovci, in case of i iss, 
the value both of cargo and premium P 

6. Find h, prai'lico, the value in English money of 2016 Es. 4 

As. 4 F. exchange being at 2ir. 

7. If the wage-s of 25 men aiuonnt to £76 13#. 4d. in 16 dtys, 

how many men must work 24 days to receive £103. 10.v. 
Ocf., the daily wages of tho latt(‘r being ouo-half those of 
the former P 


1 . 

2 . 


VI.-a87d-80). 


i. 

Bcdiice 


Beduce 




% 

— to a simple fraction. 


7 5 X iVflki j 4-692307 
27^ of 9-61538 ** of 


to a simple 


decimal fraction. 
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* 

3. Find by practice the cost of 218 cwt. S^rs. 8 lbs. at £?• Us. 

id. per cwt. 

• • 

• 

4. One-third of my money is equal to } of O’s and | of C’s is 

equal to ^ oi B’s; B ^ives to me of his money and to 
C ihe remainder, and has 2s. Od, left Wliat amount 
had each at first P 

5. A tradesman losj; 4 per cent,, by selling an article fdr 15 

shillings; what should he have sold it for so as to gain 
||[plO per cent.P 

• 

6. The average of 21 results is 61, thait of the first eight bring 

6‘1, and of the next eleven 59. Find the tfivcrage of the 
last two. • 

• 

7. A pemon invests £6,200 in the 3 per cents, at 89i and pays 

income tax lOd. in the pound ; on the stock rising to 92 
he sells out, and invests the proceeds in £50 railway shares 
which yield an annual dividend of per aent., clear of 
income tax. Find the alteration in his income. 


THOMASON CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE 

mSCELLAITEOrS EXAJniTATIOlir FAPESS. 

ARITHMETIC. 


I.-(1870) to (1880). 


A 2*3 1 "4 

1 V) Reduce —to an equivalent vulgar fractrone 

•09 of 687 

in its lowest terms. 

*. 

(5) Add together | (2}rv. + 4\a8.) and I (l'3re. 4* 4*<)9av.) 



tHE IKDUK student’s COMPANION TO 


W> 


2 A contrnot is to 'oe finished in 20() davs and f»0 men ar<‘ put on 
to wo A at once : at the end of t of this time, it i« found 
that onlyi^^ of the work is done, Whut extra number of 
hands will be required to complete the oontra(*t in the <»iver 
lime ; the last employed men to woik 12 hours per dav, 
whilst the first 00 men nork until the conthiub a tinis1i«>d, 
onlj" 10 honrs per day ? 


0 If a person ean walk 2fi miles 2 furlongs yards in 7 hours 
13 minntea 20 seconds, how long will a second pe||mn be 
in walking 30 miles 6 furlongs lOJ yainls supposi^ that 
the first walks 33 miles a Idle the sceond walks 31 ? 


4. A tradesman hought a tpianilty of goods, and sold ? of them 
at a profit of 0 per eent.. the price rising he got per 
eent. profit on tiie remainder, and on the whole gained 
i;ll4: what sum did ho lay out? 


0 A person having invested a sura of money in the 3 per cents, 
receive annually therefrom 1'232 after deducting the 
income tax of 7d. in the pound. Find the lu.ount of 
stock, and also what it can be sold for when the 31 per 
cents, are at 1093. 


t Find the di.scount on €1000 due two years hence, at i pci 
cent, compound inteicst. 


A person borrows £1200 at 4 per cent., which he wishes 
to pay off in 3 equal yearly instalmer is coinmciu'ing at 
the end of the first year; what ought he to pay yearly 
to effect this P 


7 A merchant receives a bill on London at d months, of Rs. 
3,000, which he keeps till maturity, and then exchanges at 
the rate of 1#. lOJd* per rupee; when he finds he receives 
as much as he would nave done had he ‘disconnted the hill 
when drawn at 4 per cent.; what was the rate of exchange 
when the bill was drawn P 



ABTTBVBTIC. 


ni 


11. 


I. Reduce the espreBsien^'^ + 4 to its 


C ^ 

simplest form; and find the Value of of a guinea 


of Qdt •i ^ 

8. Bought 30 gallons of brandy for £24; *at trhat price per quart 
must 1 retail it so as to Ific. on the wlmle; and what 
price per gallon sd a« to gain 20 per cent.) 

e 

3. Rind tlte dijiference between the simple and compound interest 

^ of Ks. 2000 for 3 years, at 2} cunt. • 

4. How many persons will £817s. 6d. support f(«r 4 weeks 6 days, 

when 11 people can be supported 21 weeks on £3. 13s. 

llirf.? 


fi. Divide 320 nuts among 3 boys A, B and C, in sndli a way that 
as often as A receives 8. B shall receive 5, and for every 6 
B receives C shall receive 10. « 

1 

t. A bill for £202. Ids. u*as drawn on March l^nd, at 7 months; 
what will it be worth on May 12th, discount being calcu¬ 
lated at 3} per cent. 7 


7. A vessel can he filled by one pipe in 5 hours, by a second m 
6 hours, and emptiw by a Mird b 12 hours. ^1 three are 
opened for 1 hour, when the first is shut off. How long 
. the veseri take to he filled, if the other two are len 
TunnitigP ^ , , 

8 A room is 18 feet 7 bohes low, 14 feet 3 inehes in height,. 
and 14 feet 3 inoheS wide; what will it cost*'ta paper its 
walls, the paper hebg } wide, and oosting 2|fl. a yard, 
dedvetbg tor four wbdmro, each 13 feet high, and 3 feet 
"is inches wide. 

XII. 


1. 


Bfliiiee to its fbipleBi lom as a vulgar fraction 

t <& A ■ .. 
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THE IKOIiir STVOBNT'S COICPANION TO 


2 Divide tbe difEerenoe of ^ aad '701 by tbe aum of p#} of , 
' and S'&f f, and find wbat doeimal of 3 the quotient is. 

3 [{ 2 horses be eqna'i in value to 7 buUocl^ and 3 bullooks to 

5 sheepi and the price of a sheep bo . wW is the 

value of 10 horses r 

4 rind by practice the value of 12 owt Sqrs 11 Iba. at Bs. 4-7»2 

per cwt I 

6 If a thousand men, besieged in a town, with provision for 5 

weeks, avowing each man 16 oonqps a day, be reinforced 
by SW men morv, and have their daily allowanie reduced 
to 6i| eunoes; how long wdl the provisions last them P 

R nought a quantity ^ and sold patt of it at the rate of 
1^. 1-0-6 per lb. losing thereby 1 per cent, what was gained 
per cent, on the tea, which was sold at Bs. 1-1-6 P 

7 What is the aiiference between (rue dt%count and banker's 

discbuHi ^ What is the true diaoount upon Ha. 3,462-0-11 
for 3 months, at 6 per cent. P 

$ An investmout was made by a certain person in the 4 per r f nts 
when they were selling at 20 disoount; twelve months 
afterwards, when they were selling at 10 disoount ht old 
out: what interest did he get upon his inrastoent P 

U In a firm A invests half as much again as B. and | as much 
again as 0, and A's capital is Bs. 1,200 more than C"b. 
They gam Bs 1,330; what is the each man's share of the 
piofitsP 

to If A can reap Ji of a field in ^ days, and B can reap ^ of it' 
in 4^ days; in wbat time will A and B reap the whole field 
together? 


IV. 

I Define a unit,v&umber, arithmetic. What is the difference • 
between abstract and concrete numbers. Wbaiisaprimf* 
number P u 

Tbh quotient aissing from the diviaiou of 0281 by^a certain 
numbev ia 17, ajsd tho r|inaindsr is 373. Find the divisor. 


ilMTJIirETir. 


il3 


FinJ the v.«lni (jf 



(2/ *; of .1 ton 4" S •'! '-■'vt. + ijlt’. 

(M) l{i>iluci.‘ 7^-1 pii.**’ 10 till* fr.ictioM of a "s<olJ inolmry 

* # 

A ])i'i'son has •1N75 iiarl of a honso, ho soils *17 ii.irt of his 
^hd^o j what friU*tional part ot the Ikmiso ha*' ho still left ? 


5. Show that 


X -370 -• 02:1 X 
‘370 -‘OJj 

= 3.1415!) noailv. 


j and that 


■^ + 7.1 

0. A iwo l e n is fed by a siiout which can fill it in 2 hotirs; liuW 
lou}r wonid it take to fill it it tin* eiiicin has a leak tliftt 
would empty it in 10 hours? 

7 A pound of powder costs 3if and tho oharp of a ^j'lin is 21 
dl.UD^; how nuiiy shots will (iv woith of powaler tin* 
nish**' And wl'dl will bo the cost of powder for 2-'>0O 
shots ? 


V porsoii in India wishes to invest Rs. 21,000 in tho 3 per 
(•out. consuls at 00; the rate of‘■\chjiiit'o is LrflOr/ fora 
lupeo, brokeidifo in Kiii'land IS th per cent.: how much 
stock would lie rcalizoj and wJiiil w'ould lx* his yeaily iii- 
comi* ? . • 

h. A can do a piece of work in 27 days and B in 15 days; A 
works at it .done lor 12 days, B then works 5 d.i\s, and 
• afterwards C linishos it in 1 d.ivs; in what tune could t' 
have done the whole work ? 

10. Jind the squiire root of 1 (>7*961 (5. Find the aid** o?a square 

field equal in art'a to a reclangiilar Held 700 yards wide and * 
2800 yaids long. • 

11. Two pei'Siins btiy postage stnmj»s at 12 a .shilling; one re* 

tails them at IJ a shilling: the other eliarges 13</. a do/cii. 
Compaie their gains in selling the same number of btamps. 



Mil 1M>I\.N SI 1V TO 




I. 


<■) 


»> 


I 


ti 


C. 


H. 

i» 


* 


10 . 


11 . 


12. 


V. 

KiikHIu- v.ilui fif j li- 31 *»t ■-'i • 1.V-] 

l«M)l liy iK)0300fi:2r). 




2 37-i ’44 

3 1(5 " -MtSi.--, 


>1 I llt(l( V 


• * « 

S S , I 

^ of r .. 1 - Slinpli* 

7 o (»2-> ' 


Kml !)„■ \.ilu. of ; of CJ 7s s;aiwl of fi (.s Mr/ 
.iinl inlun tIuMr ihlf* icmv to llic iluim.il ul 120. 

I* ind tin* nibir contfiil, in foil ami iiaIk*'., duoileciin.iU, 
of acibti'iii D'.rx lIo"X :{'2”. 

If ii|U'isoii tiavfl 180i) inilos in 7 of 10 hoiiis (‘.irb, in 
Jiow iii.in^'^ days of 12 Lours each will In* tiavel the same 
distance f 

If the ciriMm* of .'JO inaiiiiil, (hronerh 30 irn *s (ost Ifs 12 , 
•vli.it \vi‘ii;ht oui'liL to he iMiued 18 miles 1 «m Kb. Oti-lO-M 

Kimlhy pi act lee wh.it is the diviilend on 11022 17^ 10 ? 7 at 

llji/. in the])oiin(l. 

A\ ater bein'? eoniposoil of the •'im's o\y!?eii and h\ dio*?( n. 
in pi'optiitioii of HS 9 to 11 1, what wi‘ij?ht of each u 

. thou* in a cubic foot (bH)0 o/..) of w.iter 

At what times between 2 and IJo’cloek aie tin* houi .iml 
minute Iniiids of ailoik toifetliec, at rii?ht aiij'les, ind in 
opposite dii e( tions p 

A nelson has tanriOm tlu 3 pm cents, at 7."b whi«h he tran-- 
feiN to the r> per ecMits. at llO^, wlut «as the ii’teiatnm 
111 his inconie ? 

• 

A lmild^n^' worth Hs 00l)i) was burnt of wliieli J hehmijul 
to A, f to 11, and the lest to U , wliatl loss will eatli sns. 
tain supposing that Rs. o4U0 of the laliie of the house 
were iiisiued P 



\KI I UVI ilt 


VI 

1 \\ ll it f»lO (lllDIKlI Hill U t.M Is it I Om 1) 111 jf t 

1(11 to it CIO, mil til \ nil t ^11 'It i'i III I 

iIkiiiuI of i\,niii( I 

2 I iiul till piodiitof 111’ ’ ll ll I \ Ojli ll 

Miltli i t till jU Ml (1^ s I 1 Inn I i| I junli 1 , 

I ivulnii of Cl, li'^s I f .1 ^'1 M til I II fi 1 til '1 (i.ii'^ ll I 

l0\ (if/, iiiil I \| ss ll t nil III Cl tit. dill 1(11 

1)1 twi I n Ll mil ’ 111 C/ • 

1 I mil tlu (Ost nt I \I l\ itin,' V) ili’ 'ii n li 'i < •! i t '• iiii li 

II n„ ,{ ll 11 ') Mil ll s 1 ll III md J I 1 '' 11 'i fli 1 ] ll 1{ 

1 I 0 |)i I III I ll I ’ 11! iliuxl 1 . ¥ iK iMil {I I tin ) 

1 111 It I 1 li*» » 1 M I 11 I 1 I 1 I |i iiN i 111 ll 

o tl I\ lit M 1 1 I 11M till ] I I t I Jis () p I (if \\ I I 

i’ll •> I I now ^Miii ]i 1 ll lit mil u 'I it i'' Ills t »(iil ^ nil jl ll 

> II 100 s , 1 it I i ll 1 iti 

ti V pi isrin ‘.pinlin., ii iiinlli K -lOOsnislI ij nt 

l)\ It iilv I iMii lOs li l)\ tills 1111 ni h nil i is s |iis 

1111111 ll s i\ Ml 20 pi i 11 nt, w 1 0 Is III nil I 111 ! 

I ll ll I' ■} pi 1 n 1 t siiM K is it C^7, iml till it C’J wli j i 

fl most ui\ lilton Mil sti 11 III ■' \tii' li 1 ) ivi 

CtOO'lstoik in tm ll ist nh 111 i^ i iis, mil *1 wisl to 
t’ in^i it into til < ilii 1 , how iinin Clot) shin oi stotK 
f shill [ olltllll'^ iiiok 1 o) C^IllHIll hi 111 ^ ( hill ^'t d 

III ill tiansitioiis , • 

s ll 1 UK 11 and tw » h \s cm piiui i loon^ifut h ii,;, 

hiout, and ll) Ill'll, wnil papi 1 2 lut H niilis Inoid, ni 
7d i^s, woikiii#, Jsi hoiiis adit , in Iimv mini dns of 
hoiiis i i ll 111 I HUP and Ihovsi ipti d luoiiis, laih 27li(ti 
loiij;', dw hioid ind l'»ln Ji, with pipn 3 tii^hioul, t 
• hii’ woiUng bi iiii; 2) pii tnt oi a m ni s • ^ 

Itt ’lat iiiromp ill ill I oht nn, mi I]ii^1iii 1 lioii Ks “t^OOi) 
in Iiitlian (loiiinnuul bonds ato/ poiciiit ivlicnnn n^'cnls 
iiit'iliulti fliaiiji* nn. d pi i cuit toi di iwiiitfand uimttini; 
it ind till' 0 X 1 ll unji on i]ii_,ljiiil, is lOJ / tol tH' lupti 



IHR INDIAN STHDENT’s C0MPAN1U> TO 




vn. 


I. 


Ktidnci' 


1 +' 


2 

n 

2 

3 ^ 



4 



^ to a (louimal. 


Fmd tho vulj'ar fraction oqui^alcnt to the following liccui* 
' 1 ing decinials, *4780; '25; and '37. 


3 K\lrn**t the square root of 10803*9369. 

4 If 11^1 jinl. of cloth. 1 yard wide, co-'t £332. Hit. find 

Iiow lutiidi cloth of the same quality, but only 18 inches 
wid**, c.iM he jiurchased for £59 4s.? 

« 

5 119 tons 7} cwt< of iron bo sold for £245, and the gain on 

tli(‘ original cost be 20 per cent, what did the Jrou cost 
per cat ? 

6 Find the amonnt of £1000 place<l out at simple interest at 

3} pei^ cent, for 30 years. Also find the present value of 
£1000 due 30 years hence at the same rate. 

7. A cistein is supplied by I taps which would fill it (if empty) 
in 3. 4, T) ami 6 horn a, respectively, and divharged by two 
(ithei-s wliich would empty it (if full) in2j and 3} *bou 
lespectively. Suppose the eistem empty, and all the taps 
open ;how'long would it be iii filling? 

, VIII. 

1. \V1iat arc ciivulating decimals P Distinguish those vulgar 
fraetions that are convertible into terminating decin>als 
' and show that all othei's are convertible into iccurring 
decimals. 


i Uive the rule for mlucing any oircnlator to a fraction. Fiml 
the fractional values of—'008763 and4'()531 ? 

,1 To complete a pie^'o of work, B would take twice as long as 
A and C together, and C thrice as long as A and B tc^dthei, 
A, Bi p hy their united exertions can do it in 5 days In 
what time could each do it by himself? 

I. Define " Interest,” “ Diacout,” '* Present Value ” and “ Stock.” 
What is the present value of 800 gus. due 20 years hence 
6 percent 
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A man liad £10000 of 3 percent. fitockArhirltho sold out at 
7^ He ftlaced one*half into the 4 per rent, at 80 and the 
other half into the 5 per cent, .at 90. Tile former havinf^ 
fallen to 76, lie traafern'd liia Rtork from uieiu to the 5} 
per uents. at t^tate the differedce between bia present 
aiuLL'lo urigiual income. 


IX. 


1 Simplify the following expressions: — 


and 7 A ot 

.0+,; 

their simplest form. 


. The an.swer to be in fractions in 


3. 


„ 2*5xr6 - 4*26 of 2-626 

3 e_2V » Tul. 

jrar fi-aution. 


3 A set of four bells ring at intervals of 3|, 4}, 5 and 9 seconds 
respectively for each bell; how often during 24 hours v^ill 
the four bells ring together P 

i If uiie watch gain, and another lose, at the rate of a minute a 
# day, and theyi arc both set right at noon on Monday, what 
time will be indicated by the latter when the fomcr points, 
7 hours 11} mill, on the following Friday inoiniiigP' Also 
what is the correct timeP 

5 Bought a quantity of tea, and sold part of it at the rat^ of 
Rh. 1 0-6 per lb., losing thereby 1 per cent. What was 
jmined per cent, on the remainder which was sqld at Ss. 
* 1 - 1 . 6 ? 

U If25inendo a piece of work in 24 days working 8 hn. 
n day, how igaiiy hours a day would 30 men have to work 
in oraei* to do the same piece of work in IG days P 
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A inv(tnt8 a certain Rnm in tbe 3 per opfits. when the^ 

aru At U6;(. li(u) lie waited till they had ftillen tf> 96^, he 
• would ^hve obtained i'LH mure ot stock. How much nione? 
did he inveHt, | iicr vent, being charged ae brokerage in 
both canes P 


8. Find the valu(>!!i of 


I 

V 11 


and 



✓ 9 


9. I f a pel '«ori owes Rn. 1000 on the lat May» at what date 
ougbl he to |>.iv Ks. TW) HO that he may retain the remain¬ 
ing Rs ’-loO till the I'll Oelober? 


10. flnii iiiet.ll is eoTuposcil of 0 parts of copper to ono of tin 
and bell-Tiudal is eqiml to 80 parts of copper, to 101 of 
tin, 5 () of /.me* aiuU-Sof lead. What quantity of zinc, 
leiul and tin iiiuht be added to M tons of gun-metal to con- 
veit il into boll-iuetal. (live the answer in ton P 


X. 


I Rediini the following fractions to their simplest form 


•'li 




n 

n 


and 3^ -f-' 

31 + 




4i 


2, Divide the difference of d, I and ‘TOi by the num of 2\ o* 
and 2*1 of and find what decimal of 3 tlie quotient isP 

3., If the driving wheel of a railway engine be 16 fei‘t in circiim- 
feronee, and the velocity of the engine 2.'> miles an 
hour, how many isolations does the whecd make in 5 
minutes P 


4 A laigiment of 1000 men are to have new eoats; each coat 
is to contain yds. of cloth IJ yds wide, and to be 
lined with shalloon | in. wide; how nmny jiudsof shalloon 
will be required p 
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o If 90 masons build a nail 6 feet long, 2 feet thick, and 14 feet 
high, in 42 days of 7 hours each ; in how many days of 
1^ hours each will 60 masons build a wal^ 600 feet long, 
4 thick and 16 high? * 

• 

t; What principal (kut out at compound interest, for 2 years and 
6 Dfohths at 6 per cent, will amount to Ks. 10)000? 

7 Two straight rods, each 1 foot in length, divided into ligand 

12 ^ual parts,respectively, are plaped side bv side with 
their ends together. What fraction of an inch would the 
distance of the third division of the firtt be from the third 

division of the second ? • 

• 

8 What amount of money invested in the five ptg cents, at par 

would realize the same income a'l Ks. 10,0l8«invested in 
the five and a half per cents at 1^3 ? 

0 What fraction of ‘j of If is equul to ‘6060 ? 

10. Them am two tiiimbeis, the first of which is ’53 of t£e second, 
and the difference is 14 Find the numbciii. * 


XL 


1. What is a “ fraction,” ** improper fraction,” and continued 
fraction ? ” 

What fraction of £1 is 3 aunas 4 pie, when a rupee is noith 
1«. IIK? 

g Find the sum, difference, piodiicl, and quotient of 

m 

^ ^ expressed in decimals. 

•2 Find the cost of 3 tons 17 cwt. 3 qrs, 23 lbs. 11 ozs. of fiiou 
at Rs. 't-13-7 pel cut- 

3. A and B cai%do a piece of work, each, in 24 days* A ainhB 
work together for 6 days, when B goes away and C Morks* 
with A for 3 days, then B rejoin them, and the work is 
finished in 2 days more. How lon^ would it hare taken 
A, B and CV) do the piece of work, if they had all worked 
together F 
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4 A owes Bs. 356* and Bs. 743, to be paid in 10 months, and 
jeara respectively. At what tune should A pay^ the 
'whole in,4 lump Bam« to clear off the debt, so that neither 
may lose by the tiansaction P Simple interest being taken. 


XII. 


1. Simplify the following expressions 


r£i±i_ 

. 2 }^ 3 } ^ ^ 


ot 


1 

la 


of 


1 + 


4 _ 

"3 + i 


3 Beduce the following pure and mixed circulating decimals to 

vulgai fractions —explain winch is which—and give fully 

t|ie reasons for the steps taken for the redaction to the 

forms of a fraction in each case— 

« 


(a) 36 (5) -127. 

ff 

3. Find the value of‘375 of a guinea+‘&4of 3d.+‘027 f 

£2 15s. 

4. A person rows a distance of miles down a stream in 20 

miputes, but without the aid of the stream it would have 
taken him half an hour; what is the rate of the stream 
per hourP and how long would it take him to return 
against it P , 

5. If 26 (linear) yards of hatter cost 48 shilling, what must it*^ 

he sold at per (linear) foot in order to gam 4 shillings on 
the purohaM P 

6. A COQ do as mnch work in.d hours as B can do in 6 hours, or 
' as C can do in 9 hours ; how long will it take C to com* 

S late a piece of work one*half of which has been done by 
L*w^king 12 houra, and B working 24 hours P 

7» Find the present worth of jB1860, due 3 months hence, at df 
per cent, per annum simple interest. 
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8 Find,the dlseoiint on £65 due 146 days hence at 4} per cent, 
simple interest, , • 

0. Find the square pot of 679’864 and the cube root of 389017. 


XIII. 


1. Multiply ‘SIS by *037—Divide -0359482 by '7100 and reduce 
-0381 to its equivalent fraction. 

2 When is a fi action said to be in its lowest termsf Explain 

the meaning of the symbol | P • 

Simplify —|"of ~g'*” result from the 

sum of 10|, 3^ and 7||1. 

3 Find the values of ^ of £15+1 of l^<+i of Zd. 

Reduce one oz. troy to the fraction of an oz. avoirdupois 

4. Express tho value of ‘83 of Ss.+'OS of 2 guineas-{«l‘8 of 6s, 
as the decimal of half a guinea. Add 5} cwi. to 3'126 qrs. 
and reduce the sum to the decimal of a ton. 

5 Find by Duodecimals the capacity of a cistei-n, whose 'length* 
depui and breadth are 7 feet 3 inches, 3 feet 8 inches and 




result by vulgar fractions. 


MUil 


6 Extract the souare root of *0060722884; and find within an 
inch the length of the side of a square field, the area 6f « 


whidi is two acres. 


7. If the six pennf loaf wei^h 4'35 lbs when wheat is at 5'75x. 

bushel; what w^ht of bread ought to be purchased 
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8. A and B poch lond £256 for three years at 4]^ per cent, per 
p.iinum; ope at ximplo interest, and the other at eairiponnd 
interest. 'Kind tlto diffi'rcncc in the aniount of interest 
they receive. , 

0. A can ran at the rate oE 8 mil s an hour B at tH^rvto of 
miles an hour; what is the greatest number of >nrds btart 
that A can give B so as to beat him in a race of 440 yards ? 

10. A person rents a piece o( land for £120 a year. Ho lays 
out £625 in buying 50 bullocks. At the end of the year 
hfl sells them, having expended £12. 10«. in labour. How 
much per head must he g.iin by them in order to realize 
his rent and expenses, and 10 per cent, on his original 
outlay K 


XIV. 


1 . Add l-42fi671,1^3, 4.V 

2. Reduce £'6 + *3l25jr.+*2 of a guinea to Indian earre.icv 

counting ono rupee as Ir. lOJtf* 

3. If 18 min can dig a trench 30 yards long in 2» days working 

8 hours a day; how many will dig a trench GO yards long 
in 64 days working 6 hours a day P 

4. What i^um must be invested in the 3 per cents* at 04} to yield 

an annual income of Rs. 5,000 P 

5. A can do a piece of work in 10 days; A and B can do it,tu- 
■ gether in 7 days: in what time could B alone do it P 

6. A Iverson buys tea at Rs. 3 and 4 the seer, and mixes them 

in the prorartion of 4:7; what will he gaie jfer cent., by 
selling at Rs. 3>6 per seer. 


XV. 


!.-(«) 


Find the value of 


I 



(i + }) expressed in decimals. 


I 


I 
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(h) Find jihe valiio of of £4.12f. lOfin rnpcos, annas 
* and pies it hen the value of the nipoteis h lOjiZ. 

I 

2. A merahant haviii^ Rh. 50,000 to invest, expends a proi)or> 

tion of } pio in the rupee, in purchnse of huildin*' land at 
Kt* Cu'Jj-Oper auiv, .uid a propoilion of 7ft. in tii(> 
rupee in iron, at U'-. 10-2-r> per civt. Ilow much of caeh 
did lie obtain; and what mil be the interest for 2^ y^aivi: 
on the balance of his capital, at 4} jier cent. P 

3. By selling ahorse for £116.17s. a person loses 5 per eeiiL. 

What would be his gain or loss per cent., if ho sell hiui 
for £132. 4s. 07.P 

4. If 48 men, working 8 hours a day, for one wheL ran dig n 

trench 235 feet long, 40 feel wide, and 28 iTet deep; in 
what time cun 12 mini, working *10 hours a day, form .i 
railway catting containing 4,213,620 cubic fectP 


XVI. 


J. Explain what is meant by tin terms "Factor,” •*'Grraatest 
Common Measure’' “ Least C'ommon JRultipli^." Find the 
Least Common Multiple of 18,28,30,42, 


2. (o) What number added to will gi\ e 2 J ? 


(A) 


Reduce the cxpicsbinn 



X to its simplest form. 



3. 'state the rule for the multiplication of decimals and find the* 
* continued product of 1,1)1, '001, and 100. 


4. Convert a whole number and a ^eci- 

mal. 

Alsu find the sum, difference, product and qnotient of I'Olo 
and *01015. * • 

t I 

5. EzfiresB *657142 as a vulgar fraction, Wliat kind of« decimal 

IS the above called? 

Also express the difference between I8]\ and 4^'^ as a r^r- 
ring decimal, 
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6 . Compare tlie values of ^ of £1, of one guinea, and | of 

3il9« OJrf. ,** 

7. Find the value of 6413 articles at 4s. lO^^gd. each, 

f 

6 . If 10 cannon firing 3 rounds i/> 5 minutes kiU men in 
an honr and a half, how many cannon firing 6 rounds in 6 
• minutes, will kill 600 men in an hour P 

f • 

9 Find the simple interest and the amount of £106 13^. 4<j. 
from Juno 15th to September 18th (both included) of !»ame 
year at 4} cent. 

I 


XVII. 


1. What is a concrete, and what an ahitract number P Is a mul¬ 
tiplicand or a multiplier necessarily one or the other P 

fa) What is a quotient? Under what circumstances is a 
quotient concrete number P 

( 6 ) Explain what is meant by carrying in addition. 


2. 


I 


Beduce 2 + 


1 + 


6+4 


, , - , 2-6 
and 1-6 + -r 

•3+. ^ 


-25 

in its simplest form. 


to a simple decimal fraction, 


to an equivalent vulgar fraction 


3. ^Divide the difference of §| and *761 by the sum of 2 } of • 
an^ 9'4 of f«and find what decimal of 3 the quotient is. 

* 4 . Find, by practice, the rent of 686 acres 1 rooA 31 yards at £4. 

le.'lOd^ per acre. 


5 . The cost price of a book is lie. 8(2.: the co2c of the sale 8 per 

cdnt.| on this; the.profit 88 per cent; find the retail price 

of the book. 

4 
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0. Fifly coolies are employed for a day andT receive at Ihe end 
of the Aay, for the whole work they hav^ done, Ks^ 
the men beings paid at the rate of 4 annas, *01111 the women 
at the rate of 3 anuaa a day., How many of them were 
women ? • 

7. If a pmco of work can he finished in 45 days by .So men, and 

if the men drop otT by 7 at the end of every lo days^ find 

in what time the work will be finished. 

• • 

8. A gentleman soils a lakh of rupees out of the 4 per cents, at 

16 discount and invests the prooeods when exchange is at 
2i, hi, in 3 per cent, consols at 96; Wlial iucome (toes he 
derive tiierefiomP 


XVIII. 

1. Find the value of— 

i of I + ,v of (1 + U) + U of (i+i)* 

i_±J 

and Lli. 

/s of 

2 . Convert f'Yg into decimals. 

Find the value of *16 of a guinea, 

3. The rate of exchange for family remittances being sIjt. 10} d. 

per Ke. What must be paid here to remit £70 to Eng¬ 
land H 

4. fixtract the square root of 10246401. 

5. If a servant receive £3.10 V. for 20 weeks’ service, how many 

weeks ought he to remain in his place for 12 guineas ? . 

6. A mass of metal is composed of fine gold 15 paits, of silver 

4 parts, and of copper 3 rarts. Find how much of each is 
eequired in aiak'ng IS cwt. of the composition. * 

7. If R men can dig a trench 100 feet long, 3 feet brpod, and 

4} feet deep, in 0 days, how many men could dig a trench 
80 feet long, 8 feet broad, and 2 feet deep, in 5} days P . 

8. To what sum will £725 amount in 3 >ears at 5 per cent, 

simple interest? 
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XIX. 


I. If ono 1b, troy nP}^)(1 bo coined into soroieiiinfl, mid 
Btiindiid i^Id cMinPam 10) of |)uio ('oid tu 1) of 

copppr; find the Wid'^lit ot piin* irold in on* (ioTori‘ij;ii in 
f^rains. Al&u express the ^ht of cop(ier in a soverei}^ 
as a decimal of one lb. avuiidupois. 


Ill'll / 2 \ 

2. Express tiie value ot ’--11+ -- — jofa rupee 

Oilii \ L ' 

in devim di of £1, when the value ol the luprc ib 1#. ujip 


3. A bloek of wood rneisi les 2 feot 3 inches by 1 foot 3 inches 
by 1 foot 8) inches. Kind the i on lent by rroM 
catiou, and tiin value at 2 rupees 6^ aiiiias per eubic loot. 

4 A pet son remits Us 15,480 to Kntilnnd at the rate of 1*. 6rf 
pet rupee, and the money is invested in the purebase of 
3 per cent, consols at 70). At what pi ice should he sell 
out in Older to lealize a^dn of after havinf^ j^aid 
) per cent, commission on each of the last two tiam action 


1 . SiinpHCy the expression ^2| +|of | 


2 . 


Rtiduco to decimal 




20 

31 


3. Find the prod ct of'0117117 by‘333 Also the quotient of 
12693 by 19'39. 

•It. Fiiid,.the value of |f of £15+3? of £1+) of f of ^ of £l+| 
of H of Is. 

5 . Finddhe value of 13*3376 acres. Also find the difference 

between *77777 of £l and 84 . 

t 

6 . Find (by practice) the value of 60 cwt, 3 qrs. 12 lbs. at £7. 

13f. 6a. per owt 
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7 Find iho oxppn^e of paiiitin^ tho walln and ceiling of a room 
•whot>c*lioighl, length and breadth ar(vl7 feet § inches, 
DS feet 4 inches and 20 feet, rcapectivelv,*at 7}<f. per square 
yard. 

8. A ci^ern is fed by a apoiifc whicii can fill it in (wo hours, 

how long would it take to fill it if the oieterii has a leak 
which non id eiiqity it in 10 hours P ^ 

9. If 560 flagstoivs, earn feet aqiiarp, will pave a court'yard, • 

how many will he roqiiire«l for a ynrd twice the hize, each 
flugstoiK* being 14 incliea by 9 iimheaP ^ 

10. At what into per cent, srinplo ir/terest will £226 amount 

to £256 1 Of in 4 y ears P * 

XXI. * 

1 Wr'te down troy and avoiiduiiois weights and length and snr 

face measures Write in figures, nine trillion four billion 
Sis bundred and forty million three hundred and sixty-firo. 
Write in words. 64:12176989007. Write in Roman nu- 
nieials, 1877,2001, 433 and a million. • 

2 Find the I'ubt* of 3976 and fourth power of 2579. 

3. Add together 
£43. 7*. 2d. 

4 The yeirly espense of a village school was Hu. 300. This was 

]»aid paitly b} rent of begahs of laiid,*at As. 3'8-0 
per hegahs, partly h> a tax on the village of Rs, 100, part* 
iy by ((overnment allowance of Rs. 1*4*0 pci echolar, and 
the test was mode up by the fcchulars, of whom there wdre 
45, what did ew‘h ]my P 

5 If the rate of exchange is 1*. 8jVf pr rupee, what mgst he 

paid in India for a bill for £850 on England P 

6 State in words the rules for multiplieation and adivision of 
• deciinaU* Multiply ‘013 by 103, and divide *01 by 

milhun. 

9 

7. Reduce *0291g and ‘30681 to vulgar fractions, and find their 
sum Provo the rule for reducing a circulating decihaal to 
a vulgar fraction. 
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8, Extrftct'the square root of 12,593,401, and the^ cube root of 

aj891577^: 

9> If 8 oompositors can sft u^> six sheets in 10 days of nine hours 
each, how many men wiU set up a work-of 8 sheets in six* 
teen days of 12 hours each P , 

10. ,Tca shares, orif^inal value R.. 1,000 are selling at Rs. 1,250, 
They pay a dividend of 6 per cent, on original value ; what 
income would Rs. 57,975 invested in them give P 


I 


ZZII. 


1. FindthI- value of (2}+-^of3i — i 

and of of IJ oi £‘2. 16f. 3d.-7-/„‘ 

2. Reduce 6 yds. 1 ft. to the fraction of 1 mile ; and 1} sq yds. 

to 'the fraction of 2 ft. 5 inchs. 

3. Find the quotient of *00044408-f*0112, and reduce to de* 

cimals.— 





of 


20 

.31* 


4 Find the value of 25*213-^*406 ; and of Ct36-rl'78) X '* 93 
-r-072. 

5. Reduce Slbs. 10 oz. 3 dwt. 15gr. troy to the decimal of a owt* 

Avoii'dupois ; and find the value of 00243 of a lb troy. 

6. Find (by practice) the value of 17 cwt. 1 qr. 12 lb at £1. 19s. 

^ 8d. jier cent.; also the tax on 500 guineas at 7c/. in the £1. 

7. (a) If the pound weight of silver be coined into 66 shillings ; , 

what is tne avoirdupois weight of half a crown P 

(5) If 4 men or 6 women can do a piece of woik in 20 days; 
how lung will 3 men and 5 women take to finish it P 

8. If ^ of a bheep be worth £|, and ^ of a sheep be worth of 
‘ an ox ; how much must to given for 100 oxen P ^ 

9. In wlmt time, at simple interest will a given sum treble 

its^f at 4} per cent. P Find the compound interest of * 
£690 in 3 years at 4} per cent. , 

10. Find the square root of 36*00000625, and the sixth root of 

533441. 
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XXIII. 

1 Fin^ the value of 


2 


3+ 


*4 



2-375 

6-3 



2. What is the diilej'enee in income froni investing £15,000 in 

the 5*6 at 110}, and in the 3}’8 at H 

3. A railiray train havHig travelled iit of «ts proper speed 

reaches its journey’s eiuf 2^ hours behind time; in what 
time should the journey have been done P • 

I. If P, G, and II, htart togelher from one point to tmvel in tho 
same eiiciil.tr path, 5(S1 miles in length ; and their respec¬ 
tive rates at 3}, 0^, 12/^ miles an hour; when will they 
be t(^(‘lher again P , 

If 12 of A count for 13 of B. G of It for 18 of C, End 13 of C 
for 20 of D, itow many of A count for 100 of i) ? 

G What is the present worth of £324 10a. 2} years 

hence, at 3^ per cent ? 

r If 27 men ean do a ])icee of work in 14 days, working 10 hrs. 
a day, how many hours must 24 bo\s wuik in older to finish 
the same in 45 da^s, a hoy’s work being half a man’s P 

8. A clock was 10 mlnntes slow 25 days ago, and to-day at the 
same hour is 10 minutes fast; when will it again show true 
time P 

• . If 7 gallons of hrandy cost as much as 9 gallons of rum, and 

9 gallons of rinn a.H much ns 12 gallons of gin, and the 
cost of 3 garons of these, take one of eatdi kind, was ^£2. 

• 2.V. 6ef., n hat was the value of each per gallon P 

10 Find the foui-th root of‘010^1 to three places of decimals. 

XXIV. 

1. Write out neatly on one sheet of paper—Avoirdupois wefghtj 
measure of length and square measui'e. 
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f 

2. Multiply 758 to the fourth power, and divide the result 

c 963", to one place of decide. 

t 

3. Divide £2. ds. 4^d, Jbetween 27 men 31 women and 15 chil¬ 

dren, so that each man shall have three times and each 
woman twice as much as each child. Show < what each 
poison gets and what each class gets. 

4. I Multiply *039 by '0039, and divide the product by 39,000. 
r>. Find the square root of 2*2099401. 

6, A cistern can be filled by two taps in 20 and 24 minutes, 

respectively, when in good order, but after they have both 
been running together 15 minutes it is found the cistern 
is qnly j full. Determine the rate of leakage. 

7. Explain the system'of notation in common use, and express 

98798 in a system consisting only of the first 6 figures and 
the cypher of the present s} stem. Also express 1234660 
of this new system in the present What is the advantage 
of thb deciuud system, and would any other number of 
digits be equally convenient P 

^ XXV. 

1 Find the Greatest Common Measure of 42237 and )5682; 
and the Least Common Multiple of 54, 81, 63, 14, 

Eeduce to its lowest terms 

a 

2. Simplify —-h — lift ; and. of SJ of J — 

i of 

f 

3 Beduce to decimals 

8A + + 81i3S» + -jI i multiply 3-145 by -mi. 

t. Divide 411-3519 by 68-7646. 

_ • 

Reduce *1293131 to its equivalent vulgar fraction. 

6., Find tbe value, in cubic feet and inches, 6f ^ cubic yards’f' 
2| cubic feet; also find the value of 3*242 of 2^ acres. 
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6. Find by practice the value of 39 cwt. 10 Ibl. at £3. 15«. *4\d. 

pe^ cwt. • ^ 

7. A man buya wine at 4 flhillins;a a eellon; he mixes it with 

water« and by selling the mixtuige at 3 shillings a gallon 
gains 20 per omt. on his ontlay. How much water did 
each igallon of the mixture contain P 

8. 124 men dig a trench 110 yards long 3 feet wide and 4 feet 

deep, in 6 days of 11 hours each ; another trench is dug 
by half the number of men in 7 dayv of 9 hours each, how 
many cubic feet of water is the latter capable of holding P 

9. At what rate per cent, simple interest will ££25 amount to 

£256. 10s. Ocf. in 4 years P * 

XXVI. * . 


1 . 


Find the value of 


3(U 



^ — Vff) y . 

aai +“ m' 


also reduce to a vulgar fraction 


3'3 + 0-24 
2.4 — 2 4 


6*02--3'01 

l-33i-ll 


2. At what rate per cent, will a sum of money double itself in 
6) years, simple interest P 


3. • A planter bv selling indigo at Rs. 200 per mannd loses 3 per 

cent. What will be his loss or gain per cent, when he sells 
at Rs. 210>8-0, and what is the prime cost per maund ? 

4. Find the fourth root of 1,336,336. 

5. being ashed the hour of the day, replies that the time to 

• noon is | of the time past midnight. What time is it P 

6. What sum of money invested in the 4 per cents, at par would 

realise the same income as Rs, 10.000 invested in the 4| 
per cents, at 102 P 

7. Exchange on London is at the nrte of la. 7d. on demiind, and^ 

Ih. Tid. at 60 days* sight. What is the rate per cent, per 
• annum for money in the latter case P , 

8. If 2 horses cost as much as 11 bullochs, 3 bullocks as ranch as 

7 sheep, and 14 sheep as much as 16 goats. Find the 
cost on a pair of horses, the price of a goat being Rs. 6. 
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9. Ai B, and C can topfethpr do a piocf» of work in 13 dayf> ■ A 

can d it in 28 days, ami B in 88 dars. All three work 
fogeiher ^dir 7 days when A leav-cs off work. In liow many 
days will B and C complete the wotk H 

10. A bullock-cart tritvellinj; at the rate of 2^ miles per hour 

leaves Dehra for Saharanpur at noon, and four hxirs later 
the niail-oait, which travr s at the rate of 8 miles per houi. 
stalls in the samb diii'ctio'i Al what hour and at what 
distance from Dehra will the latter vehicle overtake the 
former P 


xxyii. 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


Write out the At ithmctu'ul tables of Avoirdupois and Troy 
weights, also that of Capacity. 

ft 


Find the value of 

i 


^ _X of ^ ' • 

H of I-T-IOJ of 5i * 


j • 2 8 of 2-27 , 

and reduce — . -1 

1136 


4-4 2 88 , 6-8 of 3 

1 6+2*629 ^ 


to a simple quantity. 

Find the amount of £1486 m 3 years at 4 per cent. < ompotind 
intcrcbt, neglecting fraei.ons of a peniiey. 

If a piece of work can be iinisbed in 45 days by 35 men work¬ 
ing continuously, tend if the men drop off by 7 at the end 
ofereiy 15 days; find in what time the woik will be 
finished. 


5 A pcMon has £1,000 in the3J per cents, how much must he 
nave in the 3 per cents, that his whole income may be 
£300, and what sum would he realise by selling out at 
83| and 77| respectively P 

6. Find the length of the edge of a cube which contains 3,605 

cubic feet, 64 cubic inches. 

7. A can do ^ of a piece of work in § of the time that it would 
' take B to do^ of it and B can do of the same woric in 4 

the time C would occupy in doing another piece of work 
halt as large again as the first. If C can finish the first 
named pipce of work in 6 hours, how Ung would A and B 
together M in doing it P 



lAMfDON UNIVEKSITY 


MATEICULATION EXAMINATION PAPERS 






ARITHM*ETIC. 


I. 


t 


i 


2 . 


A baiiUmpt's eslali* amounts to £910 3«. !]</, .iiul Ins 
to £1875 What can he pay in the pound? what 
will a creditor lobe on a debt of £57 ? 


12 13 

Addtogethei ,a, IJ, and -q-; and subtraet the re¬ 
sult fioin 4^. • * 




Find the value of 


‘003 X *001 
•006 


and of 


Find the square rout of *05368489. 


I07s!l 

003125'’ 


Find the value of 


3 


^ -— j— to foiu placeb ot deoiiuiils. 


4* A person haviug invested a snm of money in the 3 per cent 
consols, receives annually therefrom £233, after deducting 
the income tax of 7d. in the pound. What is the snm or 
monev P What can the stock be sold for W'hcn console are 
at 94 ii P . • 


II. 


1. Reduce the expressions:— 

A + A + A-I.«d |ilj+ pI}* 
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Multiply 49-^ by 60-^^—and add —tothewsu^t. 

M 

DiTido ( 2,v )“-! by ( 2* )% 3,J*- 

2. Divide -28413 by -0231. 

Extract the square root of 1095'61 and find to three places 

of decimals the value of - -t' . 

V o—1 

What fraction of a crown is § of 6^. 8(7 ? What is llic Vtiluo 
of of a giiineaP Kedn'ce to a decimal of a pound, 
coriect to 5 places of decimal. 

3. A person bought into the three per cents, at 98, and after 

receiving throe years* interest ho sold at 90. How much 
per cent, on the sum invested did he gain or lose if 

4. Three gai-dcners working all day can plant a held in 10 days ; 

but Otie of them having other employment can only work 
half the time. How long will it take them to complete the 
work? 



OXFORD UXlVfiRSITY ’ 

> 

EXAMINATION PAPERS- 



ARITHMETIC. 

1 

I. 

a 

1 Multiply r00025 by 2^100; divide 3075 by '135; and find 

the value of'16^JX‘472-7-2*7. ’ 

2 Keduce if of 4o^. 19 dwta. to the decimal of of 16 dwtb. 

2L griis. 

» 

3 If the interest on 12o^. for 3 years be 137. 2«. 6d. what 

will be the interest on 2007. for Ti years at the same rate 
(simple interest) ? 

# 

4. What is the rent at 17. I'is. ])er acre, of a rectangular fiehl 
of which the lengtii is 1 fur> 20 po. and the breadth 10 po. 
lyd.P 

e. A person rides a distance of 78 miles in 13 hours - how 
long would it take him, travelling at the dhme rate, to 
accomplish a journey of 60 miles P 


1. SimplRy ? X 1J+ iXfs+i ft-l-H) +? (?+}>• 

2. Reduce ^ of 57.19.9. to tho d/}cimal of 37. ]2r. 11<{. 

r I ’ 

3. Divide 6‘82 by '0126. Reduce to a recurring decimal 

I 

, 2‘8X 11-36 , , 

and expiess -r;— os a vulgar fractioii> 

6-681 
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4 . The business of a qompany produces 24299/. 14f. 6(i.; of this 

amount 14487/. 16#. 11c/. goes for working expenses. The 
rc^^uder is equally divided among hundred shareholders, 
how much does each get P 

5. A debt of 31. 17#. 6f/. is paid in farthings; Iiow many will be 

required P And what will be their aggregate weight if 8 
farthings weigh 1 oz P 

6. Fihd the present value of 324/ 6#. l|c/. due 2 years and 9 

months hence, at 3} per cent, per annum.' 

7* Divide 954/. 9«. between A, B and 0, so tliat A's share may be 

to B’s shard':: 3 : 5, and B’s share : C'sshare :: 10 : 11. 

■ 

8. A refiner buys sugar at the rate of 25/. a ton. The cost of 
refining is 1/. I#. Hd. per cwt. lie sells the refined sugai 
at the rate of 5i<^. a pound. How much per cent, doe^^ 
he gain P 


1 , 


2 . 


III. 


4 


Subtract § of 38/. 12r. 6d. from ^ of 47/. 16#. 3r/., and 
reduce the remainder to the fraction of 100/. 

e 


Simplify 


'•064+12*25 
•9375. 


3. Find the value of 23 tons 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 141b.s. ot metal at 3/. 

13#. 4(/. per ton. 

4, The cost of keeping 25 horses being at the rate of 11/. 6v. 

0}</. pei^ week, what will be the cost of keeping 13 horsen 
from Sept. 1 to Oct. 31 P 


5. Jf a person sells £1000 three per cents, stock at 91, and 

invests the proceeds at 5 per cent, by how much is 
his income increased P 

6. Ten tons of goods bought at 27#. 6d. per cwt. are sold at 

30/. per ton. What is the wholo gain, and the gain per 
cent? , 


V. 


IV. 


Z, A nierchant sells tea to a^ tradesman at a profit of 60 per 
cent; but the tradesman' becoming a bankrupt pays only 
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* 2f. 6//. in the pound. How much «per cent, does the 
merchant f^ain or lose by his sale P 

2. Multiply 09^1^ by 1} and find the iieareJt inte^'er^to the 

product. 

t 

Show that ft^eeof £10. lO^r. 8(1. is equal to '002 oE £2. 1«. 
Simplify 3+j — J— _ 

"W-ilfors ^ 

3. Find the square root of ‘006084. Divide '03 by ‘OfXXlSTfi and 

find the value of '53125 oC' £1. 

4. Find the sum which must be invested in tlie*3 per cents, at 

90, at simple interest payable half yearly td amount in 
23^ years to £2317 money, the price of the funds remain¬ 
ing unchanged- If the funds rose to 96, in how many 
years sooner could the required amount be realized P 


V. 


1. Simplify 

(1) 17i + 16^ + 9i. 

^ (2) 2'34 X 1-025 -i- '0009. 

2 What difFereneo is there between the values 

(1) of of W.2». M.andlat.Srf. 

• * 

1 

(2) of '8.')6 of 2 ewt- 26 lbs. and 3 227 of 2 qrs. 10 1bs.P 

3. Find the cost of carpeting a room 34 ft. 9 in. long by 26 ft- 

6 in. wide at 4 a. 6 d. per square yard. 

4. Whnt interest will 22941.18#. 9d. produce in 2 years 115 

i days at 5 iver cent, per ar4num simple interest P ' 

5 If, when meat is at 9d. per lb., it costs Ilf. 16#. 3jif. to 
supply a family of 12 persons for 5 weeks, much will it 
cost to supply a family of 18 persons for 7 weeks, when 
meat is at 1#. per IbP ' 
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1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 

5. 


' 6 - 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4. 


1 . 


f 


3. 


VI. 


Divido hj ^00, and-225(X) by *00015. 


Simplify 

* (^)x of 182f. 7.. 


t 


Find what 2222. 12«. ll(f. i\'ill amount to in 7000 days 
lat 2 shillings per cent, per week simple interest. 

What will it cost to paper a room 21 ft. 6 in. long, 18 ft. 
7 in. broad, and 10 ft. high, with paper 25 in. broad, 
which costs seven pepce a foot? 


If 6 men caft do a piece of work in 30 days of 9 hours each 
how m&ny men wilt it take to do 10 times the amount, if 
they work 26 days of 8 hours each? 


Reduce 6 cwt. 1 qr. 13 lbs. 9 oz. to the decimal of a ton. 

I 


VII. 


Simplify f,+ divide 33 yds. 10 ft, 8 in. 1^ 13). 

Divide *0096 by 1*2; and express 7r. 2(i. as the deoitiVil 
of 32. m. 9d. 

If a family of 7 person^ can live on 140/. for 18 weeks, how 
long ctn a family of 9 persons live on 135/.? 

Find the simple interest npon 41/. 13v. 4(/. for 8 months 
at H per cent, per annnm. 

VIII. 

Find by Practice the value of 1 qr. 2 bueh. 2 pecks at 29/. 
16s. Qd. a bushel. 


Express in their simplest forms 



Ad^ together of 61., j of 91. 13r. 2}</, and of 2s. 6</. 
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I 

4. Divide 1^5013'8 by 2*023 and *000072072 by ‘000012. 

5. Bednce 4 oz. 7 dwts 12^ the fraction of 5 oz. Troy 

and 14f. to the decimal of, bl. 

I' • 

6. Find, the fraction corresponding to I'Ol and divide 27*36 

by 3 *i69 

7. If a cubic foot of marble weigh 2*716 times as much as a 

cubic foot of water, find the wejglit of a block of mar- , 
ble Oft. Bin. long, 2 ft. 3 in. broad, and 2 ft. thick, suppos¬ 
ing a cubic foot of watet to weigh 1,000 ounces. 

B. It is found that 1296 bircks'(the exposed surface of each brick 
measuring (9}in. by 4} in.) have been employed in 
paving a certain conit-ya^: how man^ tiles,* 6m. square, 
would be requii'ed for a pavement one>nmth of the size P 

9. Which is the better stock for investment,;the 3^ per cents, 
at 92| or the 3} per cents, at par P 


IX. 


J Write out the table of Square Measure, and reduce 3 roods 
5 poles 23 yards 6 feet 108 inches to yards. 

2, How many pounds Troy are equal to 144 lbs. Avoirdupois? 

If the difference between the numbers which express the 
weight of a load in Troy and Avoirdupois pounds is 31, 
what is the weight of the load in grains P 

3. Find the cost of 14 yards 4 qrs, 1 nail of Genoa velvet at 27^. 

4 d. per yard. 


4. 


Simplify:— 


(i) 


aii) 


of 3i 
•25 ^ 



2| + H \ 
ss-vV' 
1-2 

^ 00 ^* 


5. Find the difference between of 2 qrs. 26 lbs. and '25 

of 4 cwt. qrs. 20 lbs. 

6. Reduce 2) of bl, 11s. to the frution of 2^' of 4 1, bs. 
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7. Find the square roots of 39iV '00255026. ^ 

8. A 'olock of garble whieli when squared measures 29ft. 6in. in 

lcn};th, 12ft. Gin. in width, and 10ft. in depth, is valued at 
407/' 3«. *l\d. At what rate is that pe* cubic foot? 

9. What is the true discouni upon Ibl. 0«. 1^^. for 26 days, at 

7} per cent, per annum ? 

i 

10. Mix coins of equal weight, made of gold and silver mixed. 

are melted together and re-cast. In one of them the gold 
and silver are in the ratio*of 2:1; in two others of 3:5, and 
in the rest 7:5. In wh^t ratio will the gold and silver be 
mixed in the now coins P 

11. On the occasion of the thanksgiving for the Prince of Wales 

it was estimated that the length of the route was seven 
miles, that there were on an average twenty rows of people 
on each side, and that each person presented a fiontof 
fifteen inches. On this calculation, what was the number 
of spectators ? 


X. 

1. Find the greatest number of which 33495, 106260 are multi¬ 
ples, and the least number of which 26, 33, 39,44 are 
divisors. 


^ g_j 1 

2. What fraction is that^from which if | of-- qu - be subtrac- 
ted and the remainder be divided by —the result will 


be JP 


16g 


3. The area of a rectangular enclosure being 3Ssq. poles 1yd. 
6ft. 108 in., and the length 9 poles 1ft. 6iii., what is the 
width P 


4.. Divide (1) *2 by ,3]^. (2) 124} by -416, (3) 106 by '126. . 

5. Prove-that ‘3 of l/.-^*4 of 3x. 7\d. -f>‘5 of Id. is equal to ‘6 

of 11s. Zd. 

i 

6. If lOoz. 13dwt. 16gms.' of gold, wovth 3/. 5s. per oz., be 

mixed witili loz. Sidwts. Sgms. of silver, worth 5e. per oz. 
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how much worthless alloy must be*addcd to reduce the 
,value t/f the compound metal to 2/. 164f. 8rf. per oz. ? 

7. The price of coal being raised 50 per cent, by how much per 

cent, must a house-lioldcr redu(;e his consumption of that 
article so as mot to iuorcaae his expenditure. 

8. If lb men earn 68/. 12«. 6d. in 25 days, in how many days 

will 20 men earn 35f. ? 

9. What is the present value of an annuity of 885/. TOj.* for 3 

years, the fitst payment, due 1 jvar hence, intei’est 6 per 
cent, per annum ? 

JO. A person invests 25935/. in three per cent.•stock at 90. What 
is his income P and,if the first ye.ar’8 dividend be invested in 
the same stock at 91, and the whole dividend for the second 
year at 95, what will the income for tlic third ^ear amount 
top 


XI. 




1. Simplify— * 

3 X - IJ, of f,!l of lO/o of ,'i, of 

2. Fiiid'the 0. C. M. of 169037 and 66429; and the L. C. M. of 

44, 48, 52, 96. 

3 Divide 7’73682 by 101'4, and reduce 0'3G3 of 2/« If Sii. to 
the decimal of 0 72 of 31. 6s. 


4 • A. cistern, without a lid, whose^floor and walls are an inch ar^ji 
u half thick is 5ft. 3in. long, 3ft. 7in. wide, and 2ft. 5^iii. 
high in its external dimensions. Find its internal surface, 
and the cof t of painting the same at 4rf. per square foot.. 

5. Find the square roots of 1522756 and . 

t>. Find the present value of 91/. 17#. 6d. due in twovyears at 6 
• per cent, eom pound intei'cst. * ^ 

7. If the cost of printing a book of 320 leaves, with 21 lines on 
eich page ^d on an average 11 words in each line, be 19/., 
find that of printing a bo^k with 297 leaves, 28 lines on 
emh page, and 10 words in each line. 


11 
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8 How should I affect my income by selling out from the If per 
cents.'at 47} and investing in the 3f per. cepts. at 99 P 

XII. 

I. Find the G, C. M. of 5568981 and 606382; and thj L. C. M 
of 32, 48, 40. 14. 

, «. If of If 4 

2 Simplify — ^--- + 

3 Give a rule for the* division of decimals, and divide 12-5 bv 

'002(^, and 4*26 by '73, expressing the latter result as a 
decimal. 

4. Find what length of paper 14 inches wide will cover the walU 

of a room 15 feet Tong, 13 feet broad and 10 feet higli; and 
fiiid the cost if the paper is sold at three-halfpence a foot. 

5. Find the square roots of 11854249 and 1 7. 

G. A merehant buys a fifty gallon cask of wine for 621. IOjy , and 
sells it at 264^. per gallon ; what is his gain per ^ent.? 

7 If the wages of 4 men fur 12 days be 6/., what would I'- the 
wages of 6 men for 10 days P 

8. How much 3f per cent, stork at 97f can be pun based loi 
3.5Id/., and what income would be thence derived P 



CAMBEIDGE UNIVERSITY 

EXAMINATION- PAPERS- 


■ a spe w 

ARITHMETIC. • 

I. • 

1 Add together ?,rJo. and and reduce the re* 

bult to its lowest terms. * 

2 Hoduce 14 weeks, 6 days, 23 hrs., 45 min, 20 secs., to the 

fraction of a year consisting of 365^ days. 

3. Multiply 3-12 hy 2-0001. Divide'01 by "OOOOl and '1SZ2 b.' 

•0312. 

Pind the value of ‘75 of £32 6s. 8ci. 

4, An article which cost 7s. and another which cost Ilf. are 

together sold for £1. 4f. Gd., what is the profit per cent. F 

, 5. If the discount on £226 2s. 8d. due at the end of a year and a 
half be £12 16f. what is th^rate of interest P , • 

6. A haa stock in the 3 per cent- consols which produces him 
£300 per annum. He sells out one-half at 92, and invests 
the proceeds in the South Devon Railway when a £5() 
share is woHh £23. What dividend per cent, per amiiim 
ought the South Devon Railway to pay so that he may iu- 
crease*his income by £50 per annum by the operatioA 

IJ. 

t 

]. What is the value of 2654| cwt. of sugar, at £3. 15f. G\d. the 
cwt. P , 

Find the square root'of 1863821584. .* 
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1 ' ' 

2. Find the interest on £3156. 8«. for fipe months at 3} per cent. 

per annum. 

3. Multiply *313 by *0315 and divide the result by *013 to‘two 

plaices of decimals. 

4- A suni of money amounting to £7816, free of legacy duty, 
was left bv will to be divided equally ainOiigst a certain 
number of legatees. The share proved to be £323. 13«. 4d.: 
what was the number of legatees p 

5. How much will be gained by investing £5000 in the 3 pei 

cents, when ai; 86|, and selling out when they are at 913 ? 
And what would bo the difference of income before and after 
tbe operation if the moriey when not invested boro inlcrci't 
at \\d. a day P 

6. A peroon buys a piece of land, at £30 an acre, and by selling 

it in allotments finds the value increased three-fold, so that 
he clears £150 and reserves 25 acres for himself; how 
many acres were there P 

7. How much will he gained by selling out £4000 from .be 3 

per cents, when at 851-, and investing when they are at 
81| P And what will bfo the difference of income liefore and 
after the operation P , 

8 How many sheep must a person buy at £7 each, that after 
paying one shilling a score for folding them a night he 
may gain £79 16«. by selling them at £8 P 

9. If 10 meiireap 4 acres of com in 4 days, working 10 hours a 
^ day, how man^ men would be required to reap 21 acres in 
12 days, working 12 hours a day, supposing that a reaper 
who works 10 hours a day does j^th part more wrirk in an 
hour than one who works 12 hours a day P 


1 . 

2 


3 . 


HI. . 

t 

< ' 

Find the vqlue of, 17 owt. 3 qrs. 211bs. at £1. 6s. 4d. per cwt. 
What is the least-number of dollars at 4s. %i. each, which is 
equal to an exact number of sovereigns P 


Prove that the fraction 


6-f 6 
6+7 


is greater than | and less 


thaif f. 
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9 


10 , 


1 


2 


3. 


•1. 


Kediic^ 


4. 7 of 

2J + ’ ^ 14X3 


forin. 


22 ^ 

30 


t 

to its simplest 


» 


A man esntracts to perform a piece of work in 30 d.ays, aiu! 
immediately employs upon it 15 men ; at the end of 24< 
days the work is only half done; required the additional 
number of men necesasary to fulfil the contract. * 


Multiply '025 by 10,000, and divide 10,fXX) by '026. 

» 

Convert ‘i of a florin and of half a-civ)\vn into deciuiai'^ oi 
€5. ' • 

Kxtraet the square root of the product pf ’001 and lo'62o (>l 
wliat iiuinber is 1 the square root H 


A ftxcd vent of per annum is converted into a 0 v»rn*rent. 
of one-half XVheal at 48s. per quarter, and the,other halt 
barle}^ at 30 j per quarter. What will be ihe rent when 
wheat lias advanced to 56.?. and hailey to 32s. per quavtei 'r 

9 

A pemon investe.d £4410 in 3 per cent. cAnsols at 0< >, At 
the end of a year he sold out at 93 and invested the pro¬ 
ceeds in UuBsiaii 4^ per cent. Stock 98. What .Kldltion 
IS thereby made to his income P 


How many pounds of tea at 4s. 2d. per lb can be bought lot 
£12. 10s ? 

]f J 4 men can do a piece of work in 18 days, in how nuoi v 
days will 24 men do it ? ' 

Add together J, and and.3ubtract from the suyi N. 

W^iat fraction* of £58. 5s. 6rf. is of £17. 2s. 3d. P * 

The net rental of an estate, after deducting 7(1. in the pound 
for income-t^ and 5 per cent, on the remainder for the 
expense of collecting, is £479»lls. lOd., what i^thc grot-N 
rental P 
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t * 

5. ])ilulti()lj 1'076 by ‘OlOl, and divide the profhict by '43 

6 Add together 2' 005 henrs, ‘07 days, and ‘05 weeks, und ex¬ 
press the sum as a decimal of S65'25 days. 

7. A bankrupt has book-debts equal in anjount to his lisibilities. 

but on £3000 of them he can only recover Sd, in ihe 
pound, and the expenses of the bankruptcy are 5 per cent 
on the book-debts ; if he pays lljr. in the pound what is 
the amount of his liabilities P 

8, The distance between two stations A and H is Hfi luilos. A tram 

starts frbm A to go to B at the rate of 15 miles an hoiii. 
and is delayed 10 minutes on the way; another train staiti- 
from A two hours after the foiiner at the rate of 25 milct- 
anWur, find the interval between their tinii*.'* of ,injv»il 



ANSWERS. 


Page 1. I—(*1858). 

J, Till* fivbt oporatioii is absiM’d ; 33J. • 2 

3 1 7320r)08; ■:)4772:). * 4 K’jV*, -u. 

Pagp 1. II —(1850)* * 

J. / 1 mo ITif 5 Jus, 20ins. 2 Rs 8 3. 1! , 007ii. 

4. lOlii 5. 00004 ; (XW, UJO.OOO 

Pjgp 2. Ill—(1800). * 

> 3X5X2, 3X.iX5X2x2x2; 1 4. 2 107 vck 

.3 The former; '2230.. • , 4 • 8.571 ai; ; jjYft. 

5 £2400 15a’ Of/. 0.13 4273 poles. 

7, £1350. 

Page 2. IV-(18f)l). 

1. Rs. 9963. 2 7504; -707in. 3. 39; 2* 

4 Rs. 5. IS-j^as. 

Page 3. V-(1863). 

1. sj i t«o'o0 • l^j 

4. 25^1^ min. 

Page 3. VI—(1803). 

1- ; 7 b66071 ., 2. 3TO8o- £U3. 7;». 

4. 14 IJ days. 6. 31052. 6. £5’29« 4# 7icl. 

• Page 3., VII-(1864). 

1, 540. 2. 1;2. 3. £^7. 14j. 4. 4f/, ; 5865416. 

6. 014; 0001. 6. 6800.7221. ? 
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• ^ Pago 4. yill -(1865). 

1. J i ’3415- ‘ 2. MX>1764 ; 10. 

3. 329|^yd8.; Ks. 1,023 9afl. 7} pie 4, 45 uien. 

5. Ks. 84 laii. 10 pie , Rs. 16, 8 as< 

I 

. Pag<;4. IXH1860)- . 

1. ‘10444637 2. £21.3a. 6^*/. jly. 

:{. 00041016 ; 0 042 ; 21-7^72 .. < 

4. 256-256, 0256256. 5. Ra. 210- 6. 99,’^; CJTO 4^^ 

2 ^ 

i 

i Page 5. X-(1867). 

1 19 luilos 836prds2 foul. 2. 102960; I ; :)20‘873 . 

3 His loss := £1. 3«. 4d. 4. , 9»4j|. 

Mo ; ■'^01275, 

6. OJ. 

Page 5 XI- -(1868). 

A 

1. 8s. 9-84</. ; 4g. 2. 12 370; 1816. ;i 140 inilf>. 

4. 401:544 c 5. £12 IKjf. lOl'I^r/. 6 '>S,vdh 2lt :)in 

Page 6. XII—(1869). 

i 

1. 4; 0239. 2. £10 lOtf. ; ]«. 

3. *02; 0000002; *1414; 0044 . 4. £14 7.v. llfV 

5. 16 ^ears. 

i Page 6. XIII— (1870). 

I 

1- Rs. 15 lias. 10|^ pie; 8091 e. It 

2. 998999 i§{i ; 001353 ; 290 ; 2 5227. 

3. 140J; 2.0025.... 4/ lOf dajs. 

5. The latter investment is better. 

6. Rs. 2070 iVV* 
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Page 7. XIV-(i871). 

' Ks. 2732 13as. * 

- jrf gi't-Mtest and is the leact; £7 0.v. , I 

3 00187r>; 67952 25 ; lis. 68, 2 as. 33 pie ; 151. 

t 55 miles. 5. Rs. 3250. 

I • 

Page «. XV- (1872). 

I Ks. 1,597 lOas, 3 pie. 2. ^ ; Rs. 15, 2 a.s* 4 pie , 2g. 

1. 5050 ; ‘075 ; •6775 ; 30'84. 

4 Rs. 197, lias 7|{|^-pie* 5. Rs. 262, 8 as. 

ft 

Page 8. XVI -(1873 ) 

1 • a; Rs. 2569 7 as 7 pic; Rs. 48. 

2 OOS;!; bV 

3. Rs 20 lias. 2JII pie. 4. 19year.s. 

5. Tnw. 7J pie; His Inss-Rs. 5498, 7.is. 

Page 9. XVIT—(1874). 

1 * 35; 1:161 ; 2776850 ; -230769. 

2, G3 days. 

3. Quantity of wood s 5964 cubic inches, cubical contents = 27500 

• cubic inches. 

120000 . 

Rs. 66666 10 as. 8 pie; Rs. 108. 

Page 9. XVIII—(1875). 

1. 2; Rs. 50; '2213' 2 3. Rs. 35 1 an. 4 fiie 

1 Rs. 1^,640. 5. Rs- 58 2 as; 3^^f{,per cent. 

Page 10. XIX—(1876.) 

*• ; 11®’ 18,13 as. GjPjj pie; '4. 

^ 23-04484. 3. 12$ yds. Re <l-12as.; £21$ 16i;. 8|<i 

d 200 days. 5. 4$. 
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Page 10. XX—(1877.) 

1. i , £39«. 2. Rs' 9105 1 an. 6 pie. 3. £78 15«, 

4. 125. 5. SOd-iys. 0. Rb. 3.312; Us. 219. 

Pago 11. XXI-(1878.) 

1. 2062-649. 2. 1000. 3. 3749. . 

4. Rg 24-14a3.pie. 5. 0099454.. 6. £513, .5tf. Ot/. 

Page 11. XX11-(1879) 

1. 4.56 654 = 1 X 100 + 5 X 10 + 6 + + utoo 

2. 104. 3. (a) 4. (6) Ij^. (o) 


on ' 

001 

4. 23A- 

5. 68 mfn. 

6. £irl5«. 9.5H5<^. 

7, 18. 




Page 13. 

1861. 

1. 

•07; 8. 


18G2. 

1. 

£1726 1.3#. 4rf. 

1863. 

1. 


2. £720; 

1864 

1. 

10 yds. 5 

iVt • 

186.5. 

1. 

£7 15#. 7^f» 

«• 

1866. 

1, 

Rs. 11220. 


1867. 

£1239. 1:)a. 4i*y>f 

d. 

1868. 

. 1. 

Rb. 3840; Rs. 3792^. 

1869. 

1. 

Rs. 46}. 


1871. 

1. 

£600. 


1872. 

1. 

1*25 lbs. 


1873. 

1. 

£4687}. 


1874. 

10; 

25; 50 ; 75. 


1875. 

i. 

lOffc. 


1876. 

1. 

lOlA'^. 2. 

Rs. 24}H- 

1877. 

1. 

Re. 1.12 as. 

' 

1878, 

Jt 

1. 

£4500. 2. 

17* per cent 

1879, 

1. 

9 gals. 2. 

5 per cent. 
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Page 16—I. 

® ■ 

1. 36yjflbs.^voir. 2 ( 1 ) Rs. 1436, Ian. (2) 5«. 7'04Gtf/. 

.3. *54316. ; 128-67428.... 4. 30‘962 ..; -OOlk * 

5. 30 cub. yds. bub. ft. 6 ^ cub. in. • 

6 £1548.16«. 7. 67 boys. 

Pago 16—II. 

1 . Us. 129,14 as. 1 ^ pic 

.3* *000004 inches. 4. 20 hours. 

6 . The incomes are equal. _ • 

Pago 17-III. 

1. 321*5164, 2. 

3 180 men. 4 1§, 1.6. 

Page 17 IV. 

*3591. 2. 109*17437. 

600600,6*006, 8 * 8 . 4. 171 tiles. 

5 . Rs, 350. 6 . £96. la. 8 <^. 

Page 18—V. 

1. 41*6, *2213... 2. Rs. 1.S37-14-8. 

3 . Us. 39* 12 as 3 pie. 4. Rs- 68906. A as. 

6. Ue I nearly. 

Page 18—VI. 

1. 10 2. '(KWO, U. 220>». 20 

3. Us. 105000. 4. 6213 miles. 

5. Rs. 95197 6 . 20 J ft. ; Rs. 42 lla^ 1 j.ie. 

« . Page* 19-VII. 

1. 2{H» *0105. 2. 8 per cent. 

3 Rs. 4140 lat). 6 j{ pie. 4. £1000. 

5. 7:3. 
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I- .VIW; m- 

3. 14V42; 417?': 

r.. 1142/,gallons. 


Page 19—VIII. 

2. Rs. 12016; Rs. 221.0.7iY^ 

• 4. 6^*^ min. after the first openin 
6 . Rs. 773-1 an. pie. 

Page 20—IX. 


2- 3. 3612924,3672,50824. 

4 1344 lbs. saltpetre, I79i sulpher, 268-t charcoal. 

5 -00297. 6 Rs. 264. 


Page 21-X. 

1. (1) 8 pie ; »(2) 1 018 lbs 2. 6^ ; ‘OfiOfi. 

3. Rs. 428-12as.; 1 cwt. 4. 33^ per cent 

6 . Rs 3*4 annas ' 6. 24. 


1 . 

2 . 

4. 

1 . 

3. 

4 

6 . 


Page 21—XI. 


Rs. 214-13 annas 6 pie, 1562 .jO; 00042.361, 


29586. 
5 days^. 


3. 34f cub in. 

5. Rs. 52000. fi. 


1500000. 


Page 22—XU. 

rh ; IS ; H'l 2 8452 an 1 70 9617 

46 ft. 11,' 4" lO'f; 10 cub. ft 2 eub in 

Rs 16500. 5^ 1319-472 ft. 

Rs. 3-2 annas. 


."I 


*• ff; Us. 6, 5annas lOf pie; 

f* ’■ ; 1-1. 32 inches. 

Bs. 6M28.« annas lOAVie. e. lOannaa Spa. 

P«ge 24. I— (1837.) 

?• a ;019. 3. 381. 4. 1J71. 

*• 4* ft.' 

fi. sB39 7s. 6rf. 



AirSWSBS. 


Paff0 25. II— (1858.f 
« 

1. Rs. 49>11 annas 11| pie. 

2. 5476000 oz. J*day 23 hrs. 32 min! 6 sees. 

3. -23 mile nearly. 4. 57® 17' 44* near ly. 

5, Rs. 774-0 anna pie. 6 . Bs. 26^^^ gain. 

' Page 25. I— (1859.) 

1 . 1858784. 2 . Bs. 5491.11-l§f; Rs. ^175 

4. 006 ; 6 - 6 ,• -621. 

5. 11960 yds. 4 ft, 20‘41 in. 

6 . 79-7; 8113; 74-6; 82142, 

Page 26. II-(1860.) 

2 . L, C. M:.=* 26292. • 

4. 

6 . Rs. 1087-8 annas l^^’pie. 

♦ 

Page 26. Ill—(1861.) 

1 . A's share = Rs. 22840. B’salls. 11420. C’s = Rs. 38061. 

D*8 = R8. 7613J. 

2. 3. 343. 4. 68 1653418. 

• 5 . Rs. 67141^. 6 . 1091496‘4285- 7*. *065. 

8 , 26|*V pOT cent. 9. Rs. 202-2 annas f jf pie. • * 

Page 27. IV—(1862.) 

1 . Fourteen thousand and six. Three thousand one hundred 
and seventy-nine millioihs forty thousand six* hundred aipl 
one. Seventeen point cypher, four, six, one. • 

3. 4. 17. 5. £478 18#. 85|rf. * 

6. *671428. * 7. 8*04. 8 . *9 days. 9. miles. 


1.- 56831327. 
3. *20045... 
6. 34004. 


12 
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r^age28. V—(1863.) 

11 

1. 1962 rem. 123.<- 

2. (1) £206 12«. b^d. (2) Bs. 2066>3 annaa 8 pie. 

3- IH; 8§§; Bs. 3.14 annas. 4. 4-4137:4111. 

5. £66 2«. 6(/. 6. 367; 3*57 ; 1 41. 

8. Bs. 3584 1 Rs. 716f. 9. The steamer; Iff brs. 

« • 

Page 28. VI~(1864.) 

1. 9 bra. 37,^, min. 2. 4R greater: Uiff. = ^ q 

3. 6 cwt. 0 qr. 24 lbs. 9 6oz. 4. 1] 

5. Rs. 14.9 annas 4 pie. 6. 4}; *133. 

7. £115 18a. 9rf. 8. 3-8077. 

9- 26 miles. 

k 

Page 29. VII-(1866.) 

1. £22 4f. lOK 2. Bs. 120. 3. 10,20. 

4. llft.6lin. ‘ . 6. 2-3804.. ; 0670. 6. 12}. 

7. ‘2803*. 8. Bs. 5,888. 

Page 30. VIII—(1866.) 

1. Bs. 16,6do-10 as. 8 pie. 

2. 7 da^s 10 hrsf 62 min. 30 secs. 

3.. Bs. 241>0 anna 3 pie. 4. ^. 6. 20. 

6. (a) 14s. 1}(2.; (5) 10 as. 6 pie. 

7. (n) 7-31; (5)48 B‘43. 8. 8 hrs. 

Page 31. IX—(1867.) 

i 

li '3630000 oz. 2. Bs. 32‘7 as. 3. 

.57, r 5. 6. 14-003. 

7. 25)>ercGnt. * 8. }, 

9> The eldest ^n's share « Rs.'5184; the second son’s * Bs, 2592; 
the yonogest son’s» Bs. 1728. 
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i:t5 

Page 31. X-(1868.) 

• • 

1. 90 men. 2. 04 yds. 1 ft. 4 in. 3. 0* 4. -09091. 

5. Rs. 3 6. • 32 days. 7. 60 stones. 

8. 25 chapters. 

Page 32. XI-{1869). 

• • 

1. 1 2. £2428 Us.; £1238 13«. Zd. ; £1190 Is 9d. 

3. £900.4 130 yds. 0-4 ft. ,5. le^Vi ft.’ 

0. 6 hrs. 59 min. 15 secs. 7. Rs. 8-14 os^ 1 pic. 

8. 8}. 9. 3|'j as. * 

I 

Page 33 XII-(1870) 

« 

1. The latter; -07083. 2. 1587-4909. 3. 660 ft.; 495fi. 

4. Rs. 15,000; Rs. 4,500. 6. Rs. 2790-10 as.; 

6. Or. 8 032o(/. 7. 1200,000 bricks; R ^.!). 

8. 36 f miles per hour; 8-37 A. M. 9. 266-6. 

10. S|^ days. 

Page 34. XIII-(1871.) 

1. R<. 6. 2. (a) 1. (5) j. 3. £290. 4* 6 pie. 

5. *£2,3.3. 17*. lOi.; 6^ff. 6. 2 yrs. 7. 12 shilliiigr, 

*8 4 sq. in. 9. ^i^oz. 10. 22 miles. 

• Page 36. XIV-(1873.) 

I 

1. 70 acres. *2. 1; *25. 3. £1000; £4000. 

4. 35 measures. 5. 18 miles. 6. Rs. 770; , 

7. £1000; 9 and years. 

8. Rs. 13680; each Rs, 621.13]\ 9. 8 yds.; 3 hrs. ' 

10. 297 ft.; 231 ft. 

k ' 
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. Page 37. XV—<1874.) 


1. 

36; 319. / 

2. 17fl. 6d. 3. 

(a) 

1. (5) -125. 

4. 

9.f.7(f.; *01*. 

5. 80 neers. 6. 

.£250 

1 

; 4 per cent. 

i - 

£690. 

8. 277} cub. in. 

9. 2; 

: 1. 10.. 2} miles. 


f 

Page 38. XVI—(1875.) 

• 1 


1. 

Rs. 441-7 a» 

2. *87; 11344|. 

3 

51*3. 

1. 

10} days; 4«V^ cub. ft. 

5. 

Rs. 46-8 as. 


6. 5X3)^3X11X13X7X11X13X7; 5. 

7. 15 ft. 8 . £1606 11«. 9. 22 yds. 1 ft.; 12 

10. 9 per cent. 


Page 40. XVII—(1877.) 


1. Rs. 603-^ as. 9 pie. 
3. -017; 35 062. 

5. 13 per cent. 

7. £49 16«. 


2. 13} I 

4. Rs. 17-Ianna 8 pie. 

6. Rs. 103-ianna 3 pic< 

8.' Rs. 4,200. 9. 42 measurer 


” Page'41. XVIII—(1878) 

« 

1. (a) Rs. 1239*13 as. 4 pie. (5) Rs. 51738-3 as. 3 pie. 

2. 52 days. 3. (a)^00032 ; 3*2. (5) 8. 

4. Rs. 9180. 5. RK 19}; Rs 1,^. 

C. Rs. 254^as. 3 pie; 28944 bricks. 7. 27 days. 
8. 0447; 27*6566. 9. 25. 

I 

Page 42. I—(1666.) 

f 


2. 2 ao. 0 ro. 2 po. 4^ sq.jrds.; 

3. Is. llfd. 


I 
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4. A’3^8hare=^60. B'8 = £100. C’s* £300. D’s»£1200. 

5. £4600. 6. 7 hours; 210, 84, .60, 42, 35,^. 

7. £200. 8. *{^36. 

9. 12|- days. 10. 12 per cent. 

Page 43. II—(1867.) 

2. 4 ac. 21 po. 12| sq. yds. 

4. 33^ Ihs- 5. 5 per cent. 

7. 2^^ in. 8. 3 j.9i 5-(^.;^£1782. , 
9. 2ffg5i-9 min. 

Pago 45. Ill—(1068.) • 

I- 2- ISI. H-J-iViV 3- .’=• 

1. 277J5^.f^ cub. in. 5. 4J p. c. 6. ‘797; *384.’ 

7. Ps. as. 8. Loss per cent. £7- 

9. 18 shillings. 

Page 45. IV—(1869.) 

« 

1 ^ 2874661 cub. yds. 2. 

, 3. Rs. 3,600.; A’s share a Rs. 2,400; B’s s Rs. 900, JC'a » * 
Ks. 240. D’saRs. 60. 

9?'3s; sWo • '142857. 6. 11 p.m. 6. 1^ per cent. 

7. 320. 8. 16 lbs. 9. 9600 yds. 

. ‘ 10. 9'4*ft. 

Page 46. V—(1872-73.) 

1. 8239; 1021. * 2. .£8 5a. Ig^. 3. min. 

4. *47023214.; £820 I6s. 9d. 5. 4«. 

6. 2*5 francs. . • * 7. Re. 1. 


1. 20 hrs. 16 mill. 
3. *195 
r, £89 8«. 9</. 
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S. 15 rich, 85 poor. 

9. A*s^ share = £^2. B’s * £10, C’s = £24, D’s = £28. 

10. £30000. 11. 20 miles. 

n 

Page 47 VI—(1873.) 

1. .3#. 0 0012rf. 2. £2 1i'#. 9Jrf. 3. 1«. lOJif. 

4. 5:7. 5. 23.33.283^. 6. 7 miles. 

7. 7 92. 8. 4.25 p. m. 9. ‘0696889. 

10. 3*168. 


Page 48. VII—(1874.) 


1. 

(id. 

2. Rs. 629.1^ as. ; Rc. 1 

, ISas. 0.j*^ pie. 

3. 

-0001953125. 

4. 1:4. 5. 

17 ft. 4 in. 

6. 

‘282842 miles. 

7. £2686 13«. lef- 


9. 

20 per cent* 

10. Rs. 75. 7as. pie. 




Page 49. VIII— 

(1875.) 


1. 

1050 frames. 

2. 43514 35074. lbs. 


3. 

15 ; c. in. 

4. £91 7s. 7-5rf. 

5. 


0. 

6 yrs. 

7. ^2 

8. 

32 per cent. 

9 

£62 10s. 

10.* Rs. 2,000. 




• 

Page 51. IX— 

(1877.) 


J. 

C passes. 

2. Rs. 2. 

3. 

21. 4. 6 i 

* ■ 

72 men ; 268 women. 

6. 

£108 4ff. 9d. 

7- 

£3. 8. 

£1650; £1640. 

9. 

£1600 

10. 

£2394. 11. 

£1350. 




Page 52. 

, U* Ps. 951 5 as. 3 pie. 

4. 6 inches. 

6. Gold: Copper :: 146 : 93. 
8. 133 qrs. 

10. 4 yrs. 


X—(1878.) 

2. 1008 days. 

5. £33; £210. 
7. 200 c. ft. 

9. 12 per cent. 
11. £14700. 
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Page 64. I—(1862.) 

1 3]ic®+4jf®+6.)e*4-2je’'*4*Jff®+63P-f*7; 

MDCCCCXVHf; MCCXXXI; MCCLXII; MDCCCLXII. 
•2. 256*2«8 ; *00402803. 3.- 33^yi(|l{{-J. 

4. No. of Bfl. 240. Two-anna pieces 360. Pice 960. 

5. 2jV 6. -20^ 7. *0891; -2989.., 

8. iU 2163 15as. 8pie. 9. 93 86^2. 

10. 5i%. 11. 8-2265625. , 

Page 65. Tl-(1863.) 

• 

1. Pour millions one hundred thousand*and ten; 7369, 
i*. 11.S. 46 3 as. 4 pie. 3. 2f. 4d. 

4. The annual payments due from each of the village^ A. B, 

and C .are Be. 616, Bs. 410 from D. « 

6. 3 mo. Id. 21 hrs. 14 min. 16 secs. 

6. 0246; *940625. 

7. 152*370 yds. 8. Bs. 333 6an8. 4 pie. 

9. i!n lU. 5/if,f/. 10. Bs. 18. 

Page 66. 1I1-(1864.) 

) 37000000; 69000000 ; 494000000; Nino^ liundrcds of 

• millions, three hundreds of thousand eight hundred and 
four—sixty thousand six hundred and sixty millioiKi, six 
lumdred eiglit thousand and eight. 

2. 0. C. M,. =3. The nos. 3714 and 1815 liare a common 

measure 3. ‘ 

:t. 1.36267874. 4. 

5. 4^61*7415 ;a888*8985; 759726*26738; 21*32... 

6 Saltpetre 840 lbs., s’nlpher 112 lbs., charcoal 168 [bs. 

7 10*737... 

8. A’s share = Bs* 3451 B’s=R|. 2876^, C*s * Rs* 10462^ J. 

9. Bs. 15495^g. 10. 1584 lbs. 
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I 


2 


Cy 


a. 


;) 


I 


r 




it 


I 


ifi 


3 

!0 


Pagp 57. IV-(18G5.) 


()im billion, two hundred and tlilrtyfour thousand, five hun¬ 
dred and sixty-seven nillinns, six hundred and fifty-four 
thousand three hundred and twent 3 '-ont*. 

Five billions, twenty thousand and forty millions, tl)ree 
tliousand and sixty. 

lls. 40457 n as. 9 pic. 3. Rs. 52. 

105756 sq. ft.' Rs. 1206!) 12a.. 5. 

03 ; •0322i5fi0e ; 0.312.5. 7 Rs. 3, 7 as. 5 pie. 


A’.sshare = R3 22222 Has. pie B'^ .shares Rs 
4 pie. O's share = Rs. 44441 7a^. pie. D's 
16153 13*,'-.ih. K’s share = Ks 30709 .3^®. as 
-IN. 23070 lljllaw. 


33333 5as. 
share » Rs. 
F's 'jhare 


34 .sinies. lls. 12 hd'r 


JO 53 lir.s 


11. 415-4,J 2-3 




Pftj^'58. V—(ISOO) 


)'.)»r)0()90 ; Kii^ht" billions of units . Three niknOi'h.f^ 
. twenty thons.Tind ind ninety millions sixty thousni.i 
.ml two 

C 

IN. ,51)00 ( value of the whole mine), lls liOOO ( value of liis 
sli.iie). 

I 

‘149533571428 

« 

(i) 14-1531.57, (li) 11-569328, liiil*-499600. (iv^ ^0000, 
(v)i46-04(), 

Rs. 1636363y, ; Rs. 10000, U .£515.16.^. "hd 

• < 

14 as. 3 pie. 11, iy{- Iuontb^ 



lX6T^£JiS. 


Ul 


*> 


a. 


6 . 

0. 

U. 

12 


1 . 

ft 

e.., 

. 

a 

n. 


PageftO. VI—(1867.) • 
2X^X5X3X3X7X43. 

« 

14«i. ^ 4 -857142 s'lejSg. ft. :&8-423. 

4 as 5^ pic. ‘ 8. 90 men (neaily). 

3 y^&h monthf?. ’ lu. 110 ; 00,30,10. 

78-006 ; -015 ; 1*2. .. 

Rsj. 41 10 a?. 8 pif'! 9 owt. 2 qrs. 4,* lbs. 


Page 60. VII—(1809.) 


G. C.M.^97. L. C. M. = l0O8. 


1. 


1. 


15!L-’ 9o\7r. 
lyuooou“OJ» 


" (' 


•6489583. 

Rs. 393 13 as. ; Ks. 656 5as. 8 pie.; Rs. 1050 2as. 8 pu* ,• 
Rs. 1181 7aR. 

4 per cent. 

,€1340 Is. 10-95375rf. 9. 9 days. 1<» * €428. 

1769; 20*83. 


Page 61, VIII-(18T0.71.) 


1 . 






3 


65432^4021050321. « 

One billion three hundred and iwentv-S( VfH 
hundred and seventy-five millions, t'oui 
thirty thousand and twenty-niw. 

11*8208. 3. 


M l> • W * 

I7y » ri,‘i* 


tlious.ir.-' 

liunriiod .'ird 

t 


•4 £SL 


5 • Rs. 25600. 6. See page 6. Ex. 4. 

• 7. iSg oz. ; 01 . 8. €35 I6s. JO'Uf/ 

9. A'si Io.ss f Rs. 450; B's = Rs. 900. C’s = Rs. 2250. 

• 10 314642"; 1*81659. 11, .ftSS/y 


Page 62. IX-(1871-72.) 

1. |!)1790 iS'l miles. 2. 1287; 372141. 5 

Tff ’ 1*3 » ®®* P^®* ®* 

6. 4.1 ^ • 7. 9}g £2956 5s. 

a 83149 stamps nearly. 9. SJggi 10 1054 subpcrilfi^ 
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. Page 63. 

X—(1873-74.) 

1 

4 

1. 

• 2. 

!17 

hJ* 

3. 



fijs; -fiic-i. 



7} hours. 

6. 

.t2376 5». 7. 

Rs. .30780. 

8. 

76. ' 

i). 

5;^, 10. 

1234. 




Pago 61-. 

1 

XI -(1874-75.) 


't. 

1 

1. 2. 48. 


3. 


4. 

£72. 5. Its. 

14586. 

6. 

13^. id. 

7 

Ps. 26 per inaund. 




9. 

The fast trains travel 36 

miles per 

hour. 

The slow tiaii 


24 miles per liour. 




10. 

\/50, 2402, ^ 

/“ 

344. 




Page 66, XII—(1875-76.) 

1. (a) Eiglit millions two h^gdrcd and sc-rentj-onc thoasaud 
and ninety*Bix. 

(£) IJ’ine millions, thji'ty-two thousand, eight hundred and 
foui-. 

I 

(c) Tliirty>one thousand nine hundred and eighty niillk'Uii, 
two hundred and fifty nine thousard four hundred aud 
seventeen. 

'f<f) Eighty millions, four thousand six hundred'aud forty. 

2. 21 miles, 6 furlongs. 33 polos, 6 yards, 2 foot, 7 inches. 

. 4. 528093440 acres. 5. 


I’ 

8* Jolt J»5 » A®' 

7. 10‘017. 

8. 

Rs. 67^2^. 

9. 27 3 : 32. 

10. 

.A’s share » B's » 


11. 

Rs. 18760; Rs. 56, 4a8. 

12. 3H|i sq.ft. 




AXSWEBS. 


11:- 


rage 67. XIIl-(l877-78.) 

‘L n in advance olA mile. ^ 

:i * 4 Tea Rb. 2. 8as. Sugar 2as 8 pie. 

2(i7} ft.; 243 times nearly. 

G. A’s share = K<« 850, B*s = Rs. 846, C’s-Rs. 1J82. 

7. £651. Otf. 8. £818. 8 j. 9. -OOOl. 

lO. miles per hour. 

Pago 68. XIV~.(1878.7£).) 

i £90.18«. IIH- 2. 1. 

3. £4. Oj. 4. 83 ft. 9 in. 5. 2-3 per coat. 

6 Rs. 7908 2 as.; 10 as. 6 53 pie ^ 

7 £1500. 8. £215J»,-'V. 9. £20., 

10. £2890. 10#. 

Page 70. I—(1862.) 

1. £4000. 2. 5 lbs. loz. 5dwt.; 10661..« 

.i Rs. 4942/i. 4. 11 oz. 

Page 70. II-(1864.) 

I 99.50. 2. 3- 75481, 

4. A’a share * Re. ISj^A» 25jf4‘^ ; C’s = lls. 

D'ssRs. llljH. 

Page 71. -Ill—(1865.) 

1. 16463 ; 4700. 2. 182gH* 

3 Rs. 3893. f 1 as- l.t8§ pie. ^ 

4. £263.7e. 6<f. (taking 2 shillings for a rupee). 



It4 THE IKDIAN STCDENT’s COMPAKTON TO ABITHUETIC. 

i 

Pagre7l. IV—asec.) 

'( IHQ 9 7(19. BBl 

I. lOilf ^ y Jj 0 * !> 'J O' 

3. 72 miles. 4. 53-i. 

Page 72. \ -(1870.71.) 

2- I;‘13312 3. -2309; 1-8161;‘9980P7316. 

4. 119.122. 8 as. 6 ;i pie. 5. Ks. 10538 12as. 6 pie. 

Page 73. VI-(1871.72.) 

1 2. 1]. 3. S 8 ||. R.S. 

4 ^Vife’-s share =s Rs. 14508; Eldest son’s =Rs. 12090. Yoniig*^i 

t 

sou’s =: Rs. 12896; Daughter’s = Rs 9672. 

Page 73. Vn-(1873-74) 

^ .r.' -iVi •> tVi ; \.V- 2- 41000; os-ooo. a. -21875 

4' ISfVA uioatbs. 0. Rs. 2,000; Rs. 21,000, Did >1 

iucome • £ 60 . 

*• 

i- '• 

fage 74. VIII-(1874-75.) 

1 ]i.i;, £22. 5\d. 2. (a) 1. ( 6 ) 4J. 

3. 9#. 4. 4i; 3J. 

Pago 74. IX-(1875.76.) 

>. ” 2 - rJiiUir. 

3. * 80 ^ 5 .? (1) Profit per cent.; 55 ^ 5 , 

4. 12^ hpurs, A 4| acres; B 5j^ {^res. 

5. Rs. 1,000 loss. 



INsWERfl. 


I 1 

Page 75. I-(1873.) 

• * 

I lni0f)01, 7G6. 3. (l) 6 J;-( 2 )^y. » 

i. Iro. 1 J[io.: *72. 5. Ol)f) ;■ 1'772. G. 15 pnrnp<». 

I 

»i 

Page 76. II-(1871.) 

I 

1 2881. 3. Rs. m. Ian. 9 pie, J. 221 sccr..:. 

•K Rs. 3,992. lias. 8{g.it piCr, 


Pago 76. Ill-(1876.) 

1- l.v. 111^7. 2. (a) 19 min. (J) ; 11‘8208. 

.'1. 307 96; 17'5. 

1. (>i) Rs. .J,8;)8. lias. 4..^ pie. (5) 531 ; Rp. 31.* 14a.,. 


W 


11 


« 

Pago 77. IV—(1878.) 

1 1?s. 5.10 as. 2 pio. 2. ly\ ; 1977 . 

3. (a) -0003 ; '2964. .1. 338 sq ft. 

5 5 percent. 6. ‘SIC...;’0001. 

j 

mt0 

• Pago 78. I—(1870-71. & 1871-72.) 

1- 2331. 2, ;£69215.18#. 7|fK; ^1094. 14# 7L-git7, 

3. (1) 2. (2) llfff. (3) ‘4. 4. £11. 3#. 104|(7. 

.5. A can do in 9^ d,a 3'8 ; C in I2*daya^ A< ^ • 

6- ^ <iaj8. 7. £283. 17'056#., 

8. £41.11#. 3rf. ^ £38.7#. 

9 £ 6 . 14# 7j^(7. lO 71 iivg. 




14K> TBE IKDIiN STVDENT’s COMPANION TO ABITHMETIC. 


1 . 

4. 

tJ. 


I. 

3. 


5 

4 • 


1. 


3 

r> 

7, 


1 . 


3. 


6 . 


1 . 


5. 




Page 79. 11—(1873.74.) 

240. ' 2- 3,®5. 3. i'2376. 5s. 

/MX 13^. 4rf. ; ill r3tf. 5. £2377. U. 

10/i da^’-s. 


Page 80. lir—(1073-74.) 

113 7410714285- 2. ; 84355714.37.,-o')'/,. 

£4. U. .5-9990626rf. 4. £205 18//5V«. 

£42129.^^. ' C. U. 10S®Sg//. 

Pa. 2 8r, as*; Pe. 1. 2,^ a^. 

Page 81. IV-(1874-75 ) 

110/.;K. 2. 13*. 4^3,7, 

£12. iis. 4. £2. 

43^ dayp. 6. 3s, 9(7. ; 1^ 8<7. 

Rs. 90,702.13 .IS, I]!? pie. 8. 16#. 4(7, 


. Page 81. V-(1875-76.) 


120100003SIJ3. ^ 

1} rain- 4. 

« 

Rs- 82,644. as. 


2. (1) Goni 2^“', p(M- t'i i.t. 
(2) Gain 1.) p* r 

6 . 8/0 d.iy.s. 


Pago 82. VI—(1876-77.) 

46i|. 2. 2§;16|{)f 3. 1» 9.:?-7. 

A’s share *£308. 10#..34?(7; B’8 = £2.58. 12# 4«^(7 ; O’a* 1240 
4#. £j9(7.; D’s»£189.13#. 1^)(7. 

£17.3#. 6(7. 6. 13 min 27 sec. 7- hus. 

SJI marks. 
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Page 83. VII~(1877-r8.) 

30)4702136721 Poi*ty-three billions tvfo hundi'bvl nn<l 
eighty-seven thousand million, six thousand three hundred 
aiul twenty-one. 

MCCXXXIV, MDLXVII, MDCCCLIII, MDCCCCLXLIX. 

2, 115714666617 ;,11560206488026J. 

3. €514 3s, 4, 250 acres. 

5. Ks. 3()2 Oas. 9-780537 pie, * 6. '289 'tXlOQOOOe. 

7 ()6'105 ac<; 3 c. yds. 21c< ft. 33;1 c. in. * 

e 7037; 7049. 9^ -JSlii; j 1. 

10. A’s share = £1567. 9j. 7j®|flf.; B’8 = £2155 bs. Sy((i. ; Cs = 
£1969. 6s. IPiid.; D’s = £1547 17s. 8/,rf. 

Page 81. VII-(1879.60.J 

J }, 2. 9. 3. 231 days. 

• 1. 66ac.0ro.l3}po- 5* Jt’3 3s. 6. £4488 J 5s. 

7. -1762... 

H. A’a share » Ks. 373 ; B’s = Rs. 500; C's = R» 333 5 as. 4 )'ie 
9* 20, 10. 14.^S days. 

P.ige 85. I—(1872-73 & 1875-76) 

L 5 50-171031746. 2. -20214843:5 ; 14 ai. 

3, 32-8735; 002325 ; -0482... 4. Rs. 5 7ab. T./rpio. 

0 

5. 6 min ; 10 hrj. 43 min. 46.v*g*isecs. 6^ 1 hour ; J. 



148 THE INDIAN STUDENT’S COMPANION TO ARITHMETIC. 

¥ 

Pa|fe86. II-(1874-75.) 

I 

t • 

1. iVJrt ! 500 cubic feet. 3. 49 mm. 30 sees. 

4. Jls. 845}l. 6. CalpitaU £3808; £47(>0; £5712, Gain 

£332^;'£290^;£319. 

I!. ’28 nearly. 7. 41^. 


P-ige 87. IV—(1876-77.) 


3. £7.9«.7i(^. 
6. 113; 125, 


2, lOsq. ft, 105/,st]. in,; 20’86 c'libic feol- 
4. 12 hva. 5. 14i liljrf* 

7. £3.'2j. Dug J. 


Page 06. V-(l877-78.) 

K If’l. ' 2. 1 guinea. 3. 27'501; *063. 

4 The former; Gain 19#, 715. £57(X). 

6. £215.13#. Od. l.s?!'. 7. 45 men. 

\ 

Page 88. VI-(1879-80.) 

1. jia. ' 2. 005511. 3. £1590 2^.01#' 

4. A’s amount = 18#. B’s = 6#. Sd, C’e = 12«. 5. 17#. 21(^. 
6. 60. 7. Gain by the latter investment £21, 


Page 80. I—(1870 to 1880.) 

I • ^ 

i- («) Ke.l. Iliyas. 2. 135. 

3. 10 brs. 60 min, 4. £1500. 5. .^7965. 12?. 

6. £924. lltf. £357f 7. 1#. lOJgrf. 



AXSWEBS. 


Page 91—11. , 


I, §;1#.2(A ,2. 4rf. IJf/. , 10^. 2*<^. 

.3 l(s 3. 12 as. 6 pi^. 4., 14 pel sons'. 

r,. A’s == 120; B’a ^75 ; C’s »125. ■ fi. £20Di % 

7 8 » hiuV ■ 8 . £3. 3j. 11 Id. 


P.'igeOl.—III. 


I 

3. Bs. 142. 14 SIS. 8 [>ie. 
5 8 weeks. 

: Rs 


2 J ■ *021 
jl. Rs. 57 2 sIh. 11 p.t, 
6 Rs. 5. 

8 10 pio* L'oiit. j 


‘I A’s (.him; - Us 586}'-^; I3‘!»= Rs. 394 ,''7 ; CS = Rs. 352 j',. 
10 . 3J days- 


Page 92r—IV. 

2 624. 3. 0)5. (2)j2cwt 2ps. l4iU, 

• 80 /. (. 1 ) .jyi,. 

•i ./ifo* 6. 2} houis. 

. 2.S6 shots ; £^3. 7«. (ki. 8 . £2440; £7.1. 4\. 

9 18 days. 10. 12^90 , IJOO yd.s. 

W. 11:12. 

■f 

* Page 94 —V. 

I .5,7^. 2 250 2.50. 3. 59.^^V 1. 0051.5^25. 

• 5 27 tiub ft. 1499 cub lu. (i. O^da^is. ' 

7. 12ra#winid3v 8. £152. 7^. 4<^. 

9. 889:111. , 

10. 10] ^ uMir., 3 o'’clock. 27nain.; 43/, niin, « 

11. £20ii»-;. 

12. A’s loss ^ Rs.^430 , B’as Bs» 9QP j C’s« Bs. 2,260, 



ifjO THE INDIAN STUDEhYS COMPINION’TO \lWTnMrTTC. 

« 


• 

‘ Page 9o.-VI. 

1 

1. 

‘ t 

•34023 ; ,€44.' 6 r^ ; 42^\5 gns.; 42 7R5U2. 

2 

1*5342304; 63 2Hr>l;b. * 3. i®r, ■ i 1 

4 

100.375 cub. ft.; 

R<;. I2.'i468. 12 as. 

n. 

2R^ ; Rs. 13.3. 5as. 4 pie. 


IK 2,884 

7. Tlie latter ; 28 yearly. 

s. 

0 }^ days. 

10 . £182|,'l. 

• 

1 

1 

k 

P.iffc90.-VTr 

i. 

87. ' 

o 130 . i' ir 
*" T s 0 > 0 '• * 1 • 

• f 

12fff)3. 

y(i«. 

n 

i 8 j. 2 y. 

C. £2050 ; £-487. 16,9 l^;</. 


hoursf. 



1 

P.»ffe 06 —VIII. 

c* 

«11 .1400 

> flic* 

» 

3 A can do in 


400 guiseas. 

5. ,€10« 8.9. 5;.rrf. 

1 


1 

P.f!rf 07 —IX. 

A 

i 

4 0Uh » iC* 

2 1 

mm .li 


060- 

4. 7 hrs. 33ZgJ mi. 71ivs 7,V4i n'i 


5 per cent. 

6. lOhrs. 7. €2387. 

h. 

•3016;'6 .. .. 

0. nth M.'ii'ch, 

10, 

c 

Tin ■i'27, Zinc 1*512, Lead Mei. 



Pa^e 98.—X. 

1. 

2/m ! 

2 1824. 



ANSWERS. 


.3 

ft87^. 

4. 1.3(X)0 


1 

.3 

OIOd,’\- 

C 

R-> 805.53j^t?J.. 

7. in 



8 

J 

10098-,^;;. 

0 

1 til 

.lUOO' 

10. 29]:; 



1 

3 

1 


• t 

Pago 09.- 

-XI. 




1. 

IJ• .3-’ ■ 0 • 71 ■ 

1. 




> 


Rs 7G7. 13as. 5,'\ 

.'j'.as. 

3 8 

d.iys. 



1 

23^ ms riearl}’. 




f 




1 

Pagi* ICHl 

XI I. 


J 


1 

J 

,JV,. 2. (rtf) 

]\ ?.->• 

j 

.3. 

13. 

» 

, 10',/ 

1 

] ?T miles per liour 

, 1 hour. 


.5. 



(‘ 

57!! lu)ui.s 



7 

£12.30',;:. 

S 

y. 24 080.36 ; *73. 




0 


rage 101. -xirr. 


i. 4)1 Ifi.v'i; *0502; ^Vrt- 

'J A unit is ilividiHl into 5 equal |uvls, of wliieh two l ait'' 
talfcu. 18^; l;{ 

1 .CG 1.3^. lOSrf. ; 

i J (JJ)2003i., 6 cut. 1 125 qre.; 314002.3. 

*' • 2 e yds. 21 c ft 552 c. in. 

0 07122 ; 3511 9 in. 

7 49.^1K 8 27yairrs. 

li) H'S I8i. 

Page 102.— XIV 

> 

1. 1-481006 2. Ks. 9. OaT). 10| pie. 3 18 in.-n 

4 Rs lf7083i*5. 2(H days, j G. Lf.«<--=.5^-:. 



I’i2 THE INDIAN STUDENTS COSlPANION TO iHirnsiFTlC. 


. rage 102 -XV. 

1. (fO .t;(i)Rs. 21. 

2 2, ac. , V‘l0 tons. cwt ; <?3120. 2*. 4'r/. 

3 His gain 75 p 0 *“ .4. 358,^:“-, 

Page 10 : 1 .-XVI 

1 r/ C. M = 1260. 

' 2 («) a (A) ,? 3. -OOt. 

•1. 12 038; 1 *025.1 o ; 1 00485 ; 010.3022.5 , 100- 

• i 

5 L' “ I’uiv eiiyiilciting ilociiiiaU.” 13 72010017 

C ?j of a iqpiino.'i ia the greiilost, «)f Cl is tlio Hf'\l .i t.iI 
j of 3.9 is lllf'i.'fJnt. 

7 £1561 9.9 8. 20 eaimon. 

9 £1. 5jf. ; £107 18^. fli'lr-/ 

Page 104.- XVII. 

2 ; nSc?- ■ 3 -01221. . 

4. £2399. iy,s‘ 8{'5icf. 5. 14#. 7:.rf. 6 22 worj.. ' 

7 75 days. 8 £273.8s 9(i. 

. Pagc*10.5.- XV]JI. 

1 - ‘2. •2y6;3#, 4,V. 

3. Ks". 74(i. 10a,-* 8 pie. 4 3201 .5 72 works 

6 Hold 12/^, silver 2 1 \. 8 mens 

e. £833. irw. 

I 

Page 106—XIX. 

1 

f. 108j.», ; ■g0221U2857. 2. *07.5. 

3. 4c. ft. s'' 8* 7"' O'* ; Rs. 11. 5 as 6 pie, 

4. 80i. r. 



AKSU’EllS. 


] 


Pajji* 100.—XX. 


I 

ry. 2. -ry 

.3. ■0049 ; •006545. » 

1 

€7. ]7.y. 51^7. 

5. 13 iu*. In'*. ; 14po , 7v 6 <148(7. 

<1 

£11)7.1#. 0]<7. iq. 

7. £9 .3,y {j\if 8 

9 

'2SH) H.iif .stoiieij. 

10. 31. 



Rigo 107 XXL 

1 

9000001000(543000305. Five billions Ac 


.MDCCCLXXVII; 

M.Mr; CCCUX.XXIIl 

2 

52861898170, 11,22840121801. 

' a 


£'.33.4,%\ :r/(7. 


1 

1 ll 

5. Us 992f‘. 1515 ifv 

(• 

1-335): -OOOOOOOl. 

7 L'«J -i . M»; r 

' ',illlli>{y > '< lliDU 3 . • .;i) , 


3519; 17570. 

9. 5 0 


10. li«}. 2,319. 

* Pjge lOS.—XXII. 

1, 5;£16, Kv. 2. 

:?. -03905 ;-o. 4 1027 OS ; H*. 0. 

n. -0129 . ; 13-9.003 grs. C. £34. 8>'. 0(7. ; fJ-* Ov 

7. ((r)2lS^-j- grfi. j (5) 12jij days. 8. £120<') • 

9*. 47iV y^“8 ; noaily. 10. 6 000052 , 9.02 ihmiIv 

Page m—XXII I. 

1 . ; rijgi 2. £113 nOiivly. 3 Oj lu’s. 

t 6015 urs. . 5. 20. 6. £-301. 2^ 

7. 7 hi-si. 8. 887J days. 

9. Bi-andy 18^il0y. Buoi 14#. Gin 11#- 0§(/. 

10. -317. 



THE INDIAN SirPENT’s COMPANION TO 


* Page 109.-XXIV. 

2 330l2379009<?; 34^.'i586-6 .. 

3. Each nian'» sIiiire^K) each wojDUp's = ^ pacb 

chiltV8 = 3ij,V^. ‘ * 

4. 0001521;-OOOOOfKlOSO. &. 1*416 ... 

6. gij per inimite, 7. 561020; 160125. 

* I 

p»g« iia-xxv. 

i 

r.‘ O. C. M, =222T ; L. C. M »113-J, i, 

2- 3. 86 497; 1351 . 

4. 6. ,5c.ft. llOjjle. in. 

6. .£*147. 7^. liyrf. 7. Jgals. 8. 2208 c. ft 

9. SO. 6 ^ 

Page lll.-XXVI. 

1. 2. 15,}, per cent. 

2. Gain per cent.; Ra. 20G|,^. 4, 34. 

7jlj hi-fi. 6 . Rfi. 11,029,’,. 7. 3]!’. 

8 . Rs. 137. 8 as. 9. 84 ’ daye. 

10. 5|*j- P. M.; 14,'y miles. 

t • 

‘ Page 112.-XXVII. 

« 

2.‘ 3. £1670. 8 tf. Si. 4 75 days. 

6. £5500; £5078. 2s. G<f. 6. 15 0. 4 m 

7. 3Jii. 

• Page H3.—I- 

1! 9s. 8£. j 429. 6s. 7}/f. 

I 

3«V|;U5i; 002;^^-3168. 3. *2317; 1^0414. 

4. £BOOO ;£7530. 



' ANSWSSS. 
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Page 113.—II. 

1. Oi.4; 2439fU; 2500; 1^. 

2 12 3; 331; 3'236; 6«.; 04895. 3. ll^vGaln! 

4. 12 days. • * ' * 

. ■ 

Page 115.—I. 

1 2400'6; 24600;* 027045. 2. *18. 3. Jk;35. 

4. £6. 6«. 5. 10 brs. 

Page 115.—II. 

1. liVaV 2. 1-224. 3. 545*6; ■2()432; O’. 

4. £98. 2«. 4‘5(/. 5. 1 qr« 1 lb, I oz. 

b. £295.16«. 8i/. . 

7. As share = £212. 2#. B's:= £353. 10s, C‘s = £388. 17f. 

8. JO per cent. 

Page 116.—III. 

1. };i2. 10j,:i. 2. 1313413. 3. £85. 11»', IJc^. 

•4 £51 4j». 3Jd- 5. £15. lOi. 6. £25; 9jV , 

Page 116.—IV. 

if 80 percent. 2. 166-j^^j ld, = ld.i 

3. *078; 800; 10#. 7} rf. 

4. £1*299^; 2 years. 

Page 117.—V. 

1. H) 43f (2) ^665. 2. (1) Irf. (2J 1 ft, nearly. 

9. £23.0#. 6K 4. £171.C#. 8H 

5. £32. 7#. 6d. * 



1&6 THE ZKDZAN 8TUDE1TT*S COHPANZpN TO ABITHMETZC. * 
# 

Page 118.—Yl. 


1. 

00006^’ 160000000. 

2. &.1S.U. 

3. £445. 5^. lO^f. 

4 

(£10. 


6. 81. 

f <■ 

6. '2685546875. 




Pag( 118.^VII. 

f 

0 

1. 

] ^; 2 yds. 2 ft. 


in. 2. '006; *0911... 

3. 

21 weeks. 


4. £1. 5f. 


r 

t 

Page 118.—VIII. 


1. 

£313. 3«.,0<f! 

2. 

U) (2) 4. 3. 

£5. 

4. 

000600 ; 6006. 

5. 

Is 14625. 6. 

^ ttV f 8 8. 

i. 

3 tons 4 cwts. 3 

qrs. 

4 lbs. 13 oz. 6. 

171 tiles. 

9. 

The £oriuer.!| 







Page 119.—IX. 


1. 

3806 yds. 

2 

175 lbs. Troy.; 1008()00 

3. 

£20. is, l(Hd. 

4. 

, (1) 25^ (ii) 662i‘t,. 

t 

6. 

1 cwt. 3 lbs. 

6. 

\il 7. 6i; 

(>505 

8. 

Is. Gld: 

9. 

7j. »d. 10. 19 

17. 

11. 

1182720. ' 







Page 120,—X. 


1. 

1155; 1716. 

2. 

lYV 3- 3 po. 3 yds-10 in nearly. 

4. 

(1) -0625; (2) 300; 

(3) ‘8316. 

A 


f 



7. 33} per cent. 

8. 



9 £770. 



|V 


10. £28567.4«. 



a'nswsbs. 
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Page 121,—XI, 

1. 1. . • 2. G. C. M. = 121; L. 0._M. = 82368. 

0. 0763; -3125. • * I ' 

1. 13.». 7»rf. 5.^ *1234; 3 jV . 6 . £83. 6^. brf. 

7. £21. 7 a -. ed. , ' 8. 3?. 

Page 122.—XII. 

1. G C. M. = 111;«L. C. iM.a3360. 2. J. 

3 5000; 5-5652. 1. 480 ft., £M. 

a 3443; ■*,. , 6. 1 }jl^) cent. 

7. £7J. 8. £360^, £126 

Page 123,—I. • 

1 113 0 Il'f1h9 

^ Hi- "iiuj?- 

3. 6 240312 ; 1000; 6 ; £30. 

4 37J. 5 1- per cent, 

f. 2 per cent 


Page 123.—II 


1. 4H0060.7#. UK;'i3n2. 

2. £46 Os. 7K. 

,3. -0099225; -76.. 

■ 

4. 24. 


£326J85; £134 

6. 40 am.s. 

£165i £5. 14«. 

8. • 80 sheep r 0-1 {^men. 

Page 124,—III. 

• 

1. £23. 12«. 4K- 

4. 4. 1. 

5. 45. . • 

6. 250; 400000. 7. 008; 

-0075. 

8. 0625 : 25; 01. 


{). £871. 10. £63i 

Page 12.5.—IV. 

1. eyftii. • 2. 10| (laj<l. .3. — 5^; sfg.* 

4. £520. 5. ‘0108.375; -02525. 
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NOTES. 

{Analytical^ Critical and Explanatory). 

ON 

BURKE’S REFLECTIONS 

ON THE • , 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Q. 1. Givt a brief sketch of the life and character of 
Edmund Burke. 

Ans.—^arly life ( 1729 — 1761 )— 

ETdmund Burke, the son of an attorney was born at Dublin 
.00 the i 2 th. of January, 1729 (N.S.) In 1741 he was sent 
to a school at Ballitore in Kildare; and there under a 
skilful master, Abraham Shackelton the Quaker, 4ie studied 
for about two years. In 1743 he enterec^ the Trinity 
JH^llege, Dublin and remained there until 1748 , when he 
took his Bachelor^s degree. Here he was a fellow-studedt 
with Goldsmith. Having completed his college course he 
proceeded to London to study for the bar at the Middle • 
Temple. Law soon disgusted him, however, with its* dry 
details, though he toiled manfully at it for some years; at 
last be settlec^ down to the London life of a lettered stu- •“ 
denf, writing for Dodsley, of Pal! Mall, an account of the* 
European settlements in America and various dtber works. 
The first work^ he published in 1756 was entitled. 

‘‘ The Vindication of Natural Society” in imitation andridi- 
cule of the Style of Bolingbroke, and an E^say on the 
Sublime«and the beputifuL It^must have^ been a pleasant 
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life that liurke led in London during this period. He be^ 
came acliuainted^f with men of eminence (such as Arthur' 
Murphy, Garrick, Saipj^el Johnson, Hume, Warburton, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c.) who appreciated his genius and 
in whose conversation he took gfeat delight. In 1756 he 
went to Bath to recruit his health, weakened by strenuous 
applicUtion. There at the house of his friend and coun- 
(tryrnan Dr. Nugent he met the lady (Nugent’s daughter) 
who became his wife, and from the time of their marriage 
(1757) until death parted them she was the comfort and 
solace of his chequered life, tn 175 8 his only son Richard 
was born. In 1759 he started the Annual Register and 
remained its editor and chief contributor for several years. 

Political life (1761—1773) (First period)— 

Burke’s entrance on political life may be dated from his 
appointment in 1761 as private Secretary to “Single Speech'’ 
Hamilton, the chief Secretary for Ireland. He returned to 
Dublin where after two years’ service he obtained as a reward 
a pension, on fhe Irish establishment, of ^^300 ayear. But 
a misunderstanding'having arisen between him and Hamil¬ 
ton, he threw up his pension, broke with Hamilton 'and te- 
turned to London. 

In 1764 Burke aldhg with Sir Joshua Reynolds founded 
the celebrat*^ Literary Clifib ; but literary society did not 
rail off his attention from the chances of a ix)litical career. 
He became private secretary to the Marquis of Rocking¬ 
ham'on his becoming Prime Minister, 1765. 

On the 37th. January, 1766, Burke took his seat in Parli- 
ment as member for Wendover and on the very first day of 
his attendance delivered a speech of such eloquence as 
astonished no less a critic than the Great Commoner who 
happened»<o be there and whb emphatically congratulated 
Burke on his success. The Rockingham ministry, howeiler, 
lived only«aTew months and it was succeeded by the Pitt 
and Grafton Ministry, Burke went into opposition with his 
patrom c> 

At the close of the session, 1768, Parliament was dis^ 
solved) and the nrjw parliament met in November^of the 
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samciyear mth Duke of Grafton as Premior Burke was re< 
elected for Wendover, but he remained in|>ppositi(9n. 

The first important political question that arose after 
Burke’s election*to Parliament was the Middlesex Election 
Case. Burke made several speeches to show that Parlia¬ 
ment had been acting unconstitutionally and arbitrarily 
both in the Middlesex Election Case and in the Privilege 
Cases. Failing to produce any effect he wrote a political, 
pamphlet “Thoughts on the Present Discontents” in 1773. 
This pamphlet concludes the first period of Burke’s political 
caieer. 


Political lifc—\\ni~~i^^A,) (Second Peno|jl)— 

In 1774 Burke was returned for Bristol; and during those 
stirring years of the American War he poured out the opu¬ 
lence of a richly stored mind in many nobleorations in sup¬ 
port of the claims of the colonists. 

In 1778 when a bill was brought into parliament, relax-* 
ing some of the restrictions imposed upon Ireland by the 
atrocious fiscal policy of Great Britain, Burk^disgusted his 
constituents (generally Bristol merchants) by an indepen¬ 
dence of judgment in supporting the Bill. 

In 1780 he brought forward a plan for the ‘Better 
Security of the Independence of Parliament', and the ‘Eco¬ 
nomical reformation of the Civil ^nd other. Est^lishments’ 
In the same year Parliament was dissolved, when it as- 
^mbled again Burke was returned for Maltdh. 

In 1782 on the resignation of Lord North, the Rocking¬ 
ham ministry came to power and Burke obtained'the post 
of Paymaster of the Forces and a seat in the Privy Council. 
But on the death of Rockinghapi in the same year, •Lord 
Shelburne succeeded him, upon which Burke with several 
of his friends resigned. Subsequently on the resignation., 
of Shelburne,*Lord North, Fox and Burke under the *n9- 
minal leadership of the Duke of Portland,* 4>rined the 
Coalition Ministry which, however, was shortly dismissed 
by the king when Fox’s, India I^ill was thrown out. . 

The principal acts of Burke’s political life after this were 
the share he took in the impeachment of^arren Hastings, 
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for his mal^diiynistration in India, his opposition ta Mr. 
Pitt's de'^ign of ^trming a limited regency on the kingfa ill- 
ness in 1788, and the strong part he ^ook against the 
authors and defenders of ttie French Revblution. In the 
House he avowed his detestation of the revolutionists with 
such force that a separation between him and Mr. Fox, and 
many Ynore of his old friends, took place. In 1790 he 
•published his famous Reflections on the Revolution in 
France” which attracted great attention, and produced a 
surprizing effect *upon the pi}blic mind. In 1794, the 
proceedings agjainst Warren Hastings came to a close and 
Burke retire|I from Parliament. 

Qosing years (i794-Ti797)--^Heavy sorrows darkened 
the close of the vetern statesman’s life. Two years before 
he retired from Parliament he lost his dear and constant 
friend Sir Joshua Reynolds; the year in which he retired 
•he lost his bro'ther Richard, with whom he had always lived 
on terms of the greatest confidence and aflection. But a 
heavier caldm[ty befell him a few months later by the death 
of his only son Richard who had been lately returned ffpr 
Malton in his father’s place. ' 

In r795, allowed a handsome pension by the go¬ 
vernment. It was opposed by his enemies, sudi as, the 
Duke of Bedford and Lor^ I^uderdale. This called forth 
from the old man that splendid repartee —h a Noble 
Lori,. His lafr work. Letters on a LiegUHe Peaee^ showed 
thk he retained to the end of his life his whole powers un" ‘ 
impaired. At last in the 68th. year of his age he passed off 
quietly in his house at Beaconsneld, on the 8th. July, 1797. 

Ckhratter—'QxxTkt was a specimen of the best and high¬ 
est type of the Irish character,—ardent, enthusiastic, full of 
genius, with wit tempered by restraining wisdqpn, and above 
alS, iiill of ardent zeal forgood, and a heakhy and uncom|iro- 
mising deteetfltion of wrong. Intellectually he was the most 
richly endowed with rare powers of observation and inde¬ 
fatigable industry; there wa» no subject which he could 
not master, and none which, having mastered, he could not 
expound wifri unparalleled riflhness of language, ^ut he 
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had some defects. His wit is blunt and .very often un¬ 
seasonable ; and as usual with ar *nan wl)) has not true 
humour, he is alsq without true pathos. The thought of 
wrong or misery *moved him iess to pity for the victim 
than to anger against the cause. 

Q. 2 . Enumerate with dates the principal worj^s of 
Burke. 


Ans.-^Tht chief works of Burke are 


1. Vindication of Natural Society. » ... i 7 Sp-, 

2. The Sublime and the Beautiful. ... 1757.* 

3. Present state of the Nation. ... *... • 1769. 

4. Thoughts on the Cause of the * 

Present Discontdhts ... 1770. 

5. Reflections on the French Revolution. ... 1790* 

6 . Appeal from the New to the Old Whig.s. • 1791- 

7. Thoughts on t’rench Affairs. ... 1791- 

8. letter to a Noble Tx)rd. ... ... 1795. 

9. ^ Letters on a Regicide Peace. ... . 1796. 

10. 'Observations on the Conduct of the Minority. 1797. 
ij. Speeches. 

Q. 3 . What are Burkis chief characteristics as a writer? 


A ns .—The chief characteristics of Burke as a writer are 
the following # • j 

(i) Generous richness and bread^ of judging 
ment. 

ii) He is sparing of literary references. 

(3) He is one of the few who learnt to connect 

politics with morality. 

(4) Passion, intensity, imagination, rigid truth 

cogency of logical reason. 

(5) He is stiff and overcoloured. 

(6) His wit is blunt. » 

(7) The varieties of his literary dt chetorical 

g^iethod are very striking. 

Cf. (a) The superb imaginative* ampKftca- 
tion of the description of Haidar All’s 
descent. upoA the Carnatic. 
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, (b) The grave, simple, unadorned Ad‘ 
I dress to the King (1777). 

(c) ^ The sentimental beauty of the 
picture of Marie Antoinette at Ver> 
sailles. 

(d) The red horror of the tale of Debi 
Sing in Rungpore. 

(e) The learning i 5 ositiveness, and 
cool judicial mastery of the Re^rt on 

, „ • the Lord's Jamals 

(8) Greatness of comprehension. ; 

(9) Sentiments, lofty and fervid. 

(10) In all its varieties Burke’s style is noble, earnest 
and deep-flowing He ' had the style of his subjects, 
the amplitude, the weightiness, the laboriousness, the 
sense, the^high flight, and the grandeur proper to a man 

^dealing with imperial themes, the freedom of nations, the 
justice of rulers, the fortunes of great societies and the 
sacredness • of law. Burke will always be read with 
delight and Edification, because in the midst of discus¬ 
sions on the local and the accidental he scatters apoph¬ 
thegms (short instructive sayings) that take us into the 
regions of lasting wisdom. 

Q. 4 . ^hat drcumslances hindered Butkds success 
as an Orator t 

. Ans, —It is not wrong to say of Burke that as 9 fi 
ot%tor he was transcendent, but he generally failed in 
that immediate influence upon his hearers which is eom- 
monlv supposed to be the mark of oratorical success. 

His gestures were clumsy; he had sonorous but harsh 
tones; he never lost his strong Irish accent, and his 
-utterance ‘was often hurried and eager. Ap^rt from these 
disadvantages of accident it is easy to perceive, from *the 
matter and ’texture of the speeches that have become 
English classics, that the ve^ qualities which are excel¬ 
lences in literature were drawbacks ‘ to the spoken dis¬ 
courses 

(r) because hk went wide^enough into the generalities 
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that lent fovce and light to his view, and consequently the 
arguments are not close and sapid enoijgh to hdld the 
interest of a practicalassembly : , 

(2) because *the emotion lo which he commonly ap* 
pealed was that too rare one—the love of wisdom ; and 
he combined his thoughts and knowledge in propositions 
of wisdom so weighty and strong, that the minds of 
ordinary hearers* were not on the instant prepared for 
them. His oratory astounded by its' brilliancy rather 
than persuaded by its tone and arguments ; and in the^ 
long run, the eloquence wliich failed to command tbe* 
reason, ceased to captivate the ear. Passiohate and in a 
great degree untractablc he. was unsuited for pafty politics, 
and drifted from all his connectioPsl)reaking up slowly all 
party ties, and even the ties of friendship, till he reached 
at last a state of almost political isolation. • 

Mr. Green says, “ The length of his speeches, the ^ 
profound and philosophical character of his argument,' 
the splendour and often the extravagance of his illustra< 
tions, his passionate earnestness, his want oP temper and 
discretion, wearied and perplexed the squires and mer¬ 
chants about him. He was known at last as the * dinner- 
bell ot the House*, so rapidly did its benches thin at his 
rising. For a time his energies found scope in the im¬ 
peachment of Warren Hastings; and the grandeur of his 
appeals to the justice of England hushed detraction. But 
tft'ith the close of the impeachment his repute had agam 
fallen.” 

Q. 6. Whai was the nature of Burkes Political 
philosophy t 

Ans .—The political philosophy of Burke, though in 
itself systematic and complete makes no pretence to the • 
chafketer of wnat is understood by a scientific theory, I'ht 
ground^work of Burke’s nature was poetic. • His ideas, 
i conceived b^ the reason, took shape and colour from 
the splendour' and fire of his imagination. A nation was 
to him a great living society so complex in its relations . 
and whose institutions interwo^^n with glorious 
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'events in th« past that to 4 ouch it rudely was ^. sacryege. 
Its constitution (was no arj;ificial scheme of Government, 
but an exquisim balance of social forces which was in 
itself a natural outcome' of its history 'and development. 
His temper was in this way conservative, but his conserva¬ 
tism sprang not from a love of inaction but from a sense 
of the value of social order, and from an imaginative re- 
, vercnce for all that existed. Every institution was hallowed 
to him by the clear ‘Insight with which he discerned its re¬ 
lations to the past and its suitable connection with the 
Soi^ial fabric around it. To toilch even an anomaly seemed 
to Burke to be*risking the ruin of a complex structure of 
national ord^r which it had cost centuries to build up. 

* The equilibrium of the Constitution,’ he said, %as some¬ 
thing so delicate about it, that the least displacement may 
destroy itJl ' It is a difficult and dangerous matter even to 
touch so complicated a machine’. 

* The basis of Burke’s political philosophy was his respect 
for the collective reason of men^ and his sense of the im¬ 
possibility in politic^ and morals of considering the indivi¬ 
dual apart from the experience of the race.—^ Nothing uni¬ 
versal can be rationally affirmed on any moral or political 
subject, was his fundiamental doctrine, and he was the last 
man to lay down any political proposition not subject to 
the ever vaiying' interpretation of circumstances, and in¬ 
dependently of^the particular use which was to be made of 

Jt... • V 

Q. 6 - What was the French Revolution 1 Sketch its 
history. 

Ans^—Tht French Revolution is a general name for the serie^ 
of political and social changes, together with the commo' 
tions and struggles connect^ with them, which commenced 
iit, France from the 5th. of May, 1789 (the fii^t meetingi' of 
the States-gpneral which had never been summoned before 
since 1614; to the 5th. October, 1795 (tbp defeat and dis¬ 
arming of the Paris Nations], Guards by Geferal Bonaparte 
pn the occasion of their rising to overthrow the National 
CosmntUm^-^ thg, republicans parliament was then palled). 
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This put an end to the struggles and changes, ^nd ren¬ 
dered the republican government permanent and undis¬ 
puted for the tii^e being, namely, bntil 1804, when Napo 
leon was proclaimed Emperor! 

[ Burke’s pamphlet (published in October, 1790) only 
refers to changes which had taken place to that date* (i. e. 
one year and five* months)]. , 

The chief causes which led to the ’French Revolution 
are:— , • 

f'l) The laws and institutions of the medaeval Feudal 
system which had been relaxed or abolished in«most other 
countries were still kept up* in Fraiy:e, giving ample scope 
for royal despotism, signiorial oppression and eccle'?iastical 
corruption, which besides embittering the feeling*- of the 
people also hindered improvement of agriculture* and the 
development of industry, thereby preventing* the increase* 
of subsistence for increasing population, so that the country 
had been on the verge of'famine. The nobility and the 
clergy constituted what was called the "Privileged classes,'’ 
beiflg free from many burdens under which the commons 
groaned, and vested with privileges Which gave most in¬ 
iquitous powers over the commons. Hence the extreme 
exasperation of the commons against the Privileged classes, 
and the reaction in favour of the new theories of Liberty 
Equality and Fraternity taught by Rousseau Und others, 

"•*(2) Tl^ bankruptcy of the French Government ^d 
the,.extr^e impoverishment and misery of the people 
resulti^ partly from the long continued exactions and 
extravagances of the court and nobility and partly •fronii 
a't^ng series of ruinous foreign wars undertaken to gratify 
the vanity of the royal family,-f'c. g. Louis XIlong wars, 
of conquest a^inst the Netherlands, Germany and Ita|y 
with barren results: his share in the war of« the Spanish 
Succession (i 701-13) which brought the country to the 
brink of ruinf Louis XV’s ^hare in the Seven,Years 
war (1756-63), resulting in his overthrow by the -Prussians 
apd in the capture of the Ffeych fleet an^ the colonies by 
the English: louis'XVPs*share in the American )Var of Iiv 

‘ I 
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depend^cb which, though successful, completed the* hank' 
niptcy of the French government.) 

From that time Frenf h politics consisted of a series of 
artifices by finance ministers to ,meet the" expenditure of 
the Government. But it was soon found impossible to 
carry on the government of the country on the same waste¬ 
ful prmciples any longer, and hence the summoning of the 
' States-General. 

(3) The writings of such French men of letters as 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Diderot;, D’Alembert, Condillac, 
Helvetius by utjdermining all old political, social and re- 
li^iqus tradj^ions and ideas and by spreading utilitarian 
theories, intellectually prepared tlie people to revolutionize 
ind reconstruct society. In fact, the French Revolution 
was to a certain extent an attempt to realise the theories 
of Rousseau. 

, (4) The effitet of the American War upon French po' 
litics also contributed to the Revolution, not only by com¬ 
pleting the bankruptcy of the French Government but also 
by exemplif)ii!g and spreading among French soldier and 
people the democratic ideas of the American republicans. 
Thus even the French general in America, the Ma quis 
of D’LaFayette, was §0 filled with American ideas that 
though an aristocrat himself he became one of the revolu¬ 
tionary leadlers. * 

At lenjAh tha.- tumults excited by the arbitrary taxation of 
Bi;jene' &rmed the king into granting the popular demand 
for summoning the States^General which had been in abey¬ 
ance since 1614. The States-General, which met on the 
jth. May, 1789, was composed of 370 nobles, 291 clfergy 
and 578 commons. Discord began at once; the king, the 
nobles and the dergy insisted.that they should vote accord- 
iilg^o estates or ord^, in which case the nobles and ^ the 
cWgy could^ always vote together (as 2 to 1) against the 
Commons ) on the other hand, the Commons insisted that 
they should vote according to numbers (i.e. 4 odividualiy), in 
which case tte Commons £'ould outvote the nobles and 
clergy together. The struggle went on for* weeks; the 
king at le^h w^t through the form of dismissftig the 
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^)Utc!^Geneftll and shut them out of their olace of meeting. 
Whereupon the Commons defied royal aiphority &nd as¬ 
sembled in a publip tennis court, constituted themselves into 
( National AssetAbly and invited the other orders to return 
ind join them and vote on equal terms. At length on the 
27th. June, alarmed by the attitude of the people, the king 
ronsented with ill-will to recognise the National Assfimbly 
which commenced to legislate. Meanwhile the royal trobps 
(largely foreigners composed of the Swiss and the Ger¬ 
mans) had been gathering,towards Parts to overawe the^ 
Assembly ; whereupon the people armed themselves by* 
breaking open the royal armoury. They * exiled the 
Soldiers and stormed the royal fortress and the state prison 
of the Pastille. The populace rose all over the country 
attacked the nobles, burnt their castles and murdered 
many. Most of the nobility and princes of the Uood fled 
from the country (to England, and Germany) and were ^ 
(ailed Emigrants. The King and Queen then living in the ‘ 
Palace of Versailles (a few miles from Paris) were suspected 
of designing to flee and join the army at Metz. A mob. 
seventy to eighty thousand strong, composed largely of 
women rushed to Versailles, stormed the Palace and carried 
'*uff the royal ]3air and family to Pans where they virtually 
remained as prisoners till their death. The king was exe¬ 
cuted on the 2ist. January, 1793 Queen ofi the i8th. 

October, 1793. In the meantime the National Assembly, 
wvmposed chiefly of commons, declared France to be»a 
republic (21st. September, 1792), ruled the country ahd 
passed a rapid succession of revolutionary laws:— 

i i) Abolishing all privileges of nobles and clergy. , 

2) Abolishing all distinctions of rank and title and 
distributing public burdens proportionally upon all. 

Aboltsking the monopolies and restrictions that had' 

weighed upon trade, • * 

(4) Establishing freedom of thought and worship. 

(5) Appropflating, to the s^te the lands of the C.hurch 
and those of .the emigrant nobles (allowing the Church a 
n^odera|e subsidy from the stD^e). j 

(6) Meeting the expeAses of the government by issuing 
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paper notes called Assignats each representing Uie value of 
so much of*^he pj^blic land j[i. e. the land of the church and 
nobles.) ^ 

(7) Dividing the whole ’.country into* 83 departments 
upon geographical and physical principles, i. e. according to 
the natural confirmation of the country instead of the old 
aiiifictal provinces, and thesi into Communes or munici- 

, palities. • 

(8) Reducing the power of the king (without at 

first abolishing monarchy) from an autocrat to a mere 
^highest) responsible functionary and servant of the 
state. * 

Then frofci the end of 1789 there was comparative peace 
owing to the moderation of "the great popular leadei 
Mirabeau (who died and. April, 1791). The sanguinary 
period began from the invasion of the Prussians and Aus- 
ti ians together with the emigrant nobles to restore the old 
in August, 1792; and it reached its height in the 
Rdgn of Terrof from May, 1J793 to July, 1794, during 
which period^after .having destroyed the remaining princes 
and nobles, the republican factions took to exterminating 
each other. 

Q. 7. What prevented Burke from seeing tfie * 
nature of the French JRe^'olution f 

A ns. —Btirke could not^netrate into the social aspect 
of the Revolution. ‘^'I'he pith of the Revolution, up to 
1790, was less the political constitution, of which Burke 
says so much and so much that is true, than the social 
and economic transformation, of which he says so little.' It 
was not a question of the power of the king, or the 
measure of an electoral circumspection, that made the 
Revolution; it was the iniquitous distribution of the 
* 13 X 03 , the Scourge of the milifia service, the scourge cf, the 
r6ad service, the destructive tyranny exercised in the vast 
preserves of wild game, the vexatious rights and imposts 
of the lords of manors, and all the othet odious burdens 
and heavy impediments oif the prosperity of the thrifty 
and industrious part of the nation.*' 

Burke saw only^Jhe dangers and disorders of tlib new 
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system, btlt«he saw a very little way indeed into the more 
cruel dangers and disorders of the old. ^ * 

Q. 8. Th what stage had the 'French Revolution reached 
when Burke wr^te his Reflections} 

Ans .—When Burke wasf writing bis most sombre pages, 
Paris and the provinces were celebrating with transports of 
joy and enthusiasm the civic oath and federation (consti^ 
tutional monarchy) the restoration of concord to the land/ 
the final establishment of freedom and justice in a regener¬ 
ated France. The name of* the Republic had never bee« 
so much as whispered. The king still believed that consti¬ 
tutional monarchy would leave him as much power as he 
desired. The clergy, it ils true, were violently irritated by 
the spoliation of their goods, and the nobles had gone into 
the German territories, to brood over projects^ of bloody 
revenge upon their country. From these circumstances, 
Burke gloomily presaged that a cloud of thunder and dark* 
ness was gathering fast and in a short time would burst up¬ 
on the accursed country. " 

Q. 9 . IVhat, according to Morley^ is the philosophical 
as^ctof the Reflections 1 

Ans, —In one sense, says Morley, we may call the Re- 
flections^ a political pamphlet, but it is much more than 
this, just as the movement againftt which it was^evelled was 
much more than a political movement. The Revolution 
,tested on a philosophy, and Burke confronted it witl^ an 
antagonistic philosophy. Burke, while seeming only* to 
deal with the French monarchy and the British constitution 
was, in fact, turning men's minds to an attitude, from 
which not only the political incidents of the hour, but the 
current ideas about religion,, psychology, the very nature of 
hupnan knowledge, would all be seen in a chan^d light and 
clothed in new colour. Burke’s book marks a tumlhg 
point in literary history, because it was the'signal for that 
reaction over the whole field of thought, into which the 
Revolution drove many of die finest minds of the next 
generation, by showing the supposed consequences of pure' 
individualistic rationalism. ^ ^ 
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Q. 10 | What circumstances led Burke to i{^nte his Re¬ 
flections i Whateohject had he in view 9 

A ns, —The crfcumstajices which led Burke to write his 
Reflections were the following:— * • 

(i) The members of an association which called itself 
the Revolution Society (chiefly composed of Dissenters, 
but not without a mixture of churchmen, including a few 
^peers and a good many members of the < House of Com¬ 
mons) met on the 4th. of November, 1789 to celebrate the 
anniversary of the landing of the Prince of Otange, which 
was the first act of the Revolution of i688. At this meet¬ 
ing Dr. Price, the preacher, and others highly applauded the 
French people for having earned the principles of the 
English Revolution to a'loftier height and having opened 
. boundless hopes to mankind. This roused Burke’s anger 
and he set,to work upon a denunciation of Price’s doctrines 
with vehement oratorical powers. 

* (2) No one except Burke foresaw the real magnitude of 
the political movement in France. But the House was 
deaf to his voice. This made hfm appeal to the country by 
his pen. He had in his portfolio the commencement of a 
letter to a young Frenchman (Dupont) who had soliciled 
from him an expression of opinion, and this letter he /e- 
. solved to enlarge and give to the world. He thus appealed 
directly to ^e whole Ei^lish nation, and indirectly to 
every citizen of the civilized world. He preached a cru- 
sa(te against men whom he regarded as the foes of relir^ 
gion and pivilization, and called on the armies of Europe^ 
to put down a Revolution whose principles threatened 
eye^ State with destruction, 

In publishing these Reflections the chief object which 
Burke had in view was to recall the Enelish nation to its 
ancient principles and show th6 folly anq imprudence of the 
French political movement thereby preventing revolutitn- 
ary tendencies from spreading among the nation and lettjng 
the French people know that the hulk qf the English 
people have no sympathy witk them. . 

. Q. 11 , What were the rmarkable effects'pt^md 
^ Burkti Refictionst^^ 
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Aps. —TJie remarkable eflects produced by Burke’s /Se- 
flections were the followinc;:— . * • 

(1) Before the book was pu|{lished, the predominent 

sentiment in England had been one of mixed astonishment 
and sympathy. But Burke’s Reflections at once divided the 
nation into two parties and called forth many attacks and 
answers, of which the most remarkable were Thomas 
Paine’s Rights ofl Man and the ^indicia Gallicce of* Sir, 
James Mackintosh. These three works became as it were 
the arsenals from which men of different 4)arties drew their 
weapons of attack and defeifce. * * 

(2) The body of the nation agreed itf the fierce and 

eloquent denunciation contained in this book.* The Jaco 
bins steadily went down in public'Estimation from the day^ 
of its publication. Burke’s fiery philippic seemed to dry 
up their strength. Nothing could stand, in public opinion, 
against Burke’s imperious dilemmas. • 

(3) Like a potent magic it disarmed the Revolutionists' 
of England, and on the continent of Europe its effect 
was as powerful as it was at home. Tl\us, the book might 
justly be called the 'salvation of Europe.’ 

12 . Give a critical estimate of Burkds Reflections, 

Ans. —Burke’s famous letter or pamphlet represents the 
workings of an extraordinary mind at an extraordinary 
crisis; and can therefore be compared with*few ihings that 
have ever been spoken or written. Composed in a literary 
it scarcely belongs to literature, yet it is one of 
greatest of literatiy masterpieces. It embodies nothing of 
histdry save fragments which have mostly lost their interest, 
yet no book in the world has more historical significance.' 
It scorns and defies philosophy,' but it discloses a compact 
and unique system of its own.. It tramples on logic, yet 
carries home to the most logical reader a conyittion that ' 
its ill-reasoning is substantially correct. No one w'oulff 
think of agreeing with it in the mass,* yet there Are parts to 
which every candid mind will assent. Its many true and 
wise sayings are mixed up with Extravagant and barefaced 
sophistry: its* argument, with every semblance .of legal 
ej^tne^, is disturbed by hsfisty gusts qiP anger. But the 
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tone of the book was well suited to the ococasion. A 
loud and bitier (Jry was to be raised—the revolutionary 
propaganda was to be ^strayed—and to^ this end all that 
could be said against it was to be clearly, sharply, emphati¬ 
cally, and uncompiomisingly pht forth. With Hannibal 
at the gates, it was no time for half opinions, for qualifica¬ 
tion, iAid for temporisation. I'rie Jacobins were unjust and 
(unscrupulous, and it was perhaps pardonable to attack 
them with their o^n weapons. From all this we deduce 
the critical canon, that properly to understand Burke’s 
book we must look on him notas a critic, but as an advocate. 
The book is not history, nor philosophy, but a polemic. 
It is a polenflc against Jacobinisip, i)articularly English Jaco¬ 
binism. • 

Q. 13 . On what grounds does Burke condemn the ad¬ 
dress of ttte Revolution ^dety to the National Assetnblyt 

' A ns. —Burlce condemns the address of the Revotudon 
Sodeiy to the National Assembly, on the following 
grounds;— ^ 

(1) It is unauthorized by Parliament. 

(2) It is unauthenticated by the names or signatures of 
those who sent them, so that their abilities and experlc‘ice 
are unknown. 

(3) It qpngratulates thg French people on its attainment 
of liberty without inquiring whether under the circum¬ 
stances this Ifoerty might be a curse instead of a blessing 
toTthera, and withdut waiting to see whether the French 
people would be able to re-es^blish their ancient orderly 
form of government. 

Q.'' 14 . What are the chief points in Burkds critidsm of 
Dr. Prieds Sermon 1 

Ans,-~^"th& chief points in Burke’s Criticism of Dr. Pr^[ce’s 
S'ermon are 

(i) It Violates the* wholesome rule that politics should 
be kept apart from religion. ' < 

{2} It teaches the falle doctrine that the only lawful 
king is he who owes his crown to the choice of his people 
and that the king^of England is such a ^king. Burke says 
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that* the king of England in no way owes his crown to the 
choice of his subjects; Price’s doctri||e is therefore a 
covered attack uoon British sover^'gnty itself. Burke holds 
that the British-Sovereignty is hereditary and not electoral, 
but admits that in remote’times the founders of new dynas¬ 
ties were elected by their subjects. 

(3/ It falsely formulates three rights which, according to 
Dr. Price, the English people have acquired by the Revoliu 
tion of 1688, namely— ' 

(a) To choose their own governors. 

(b) To cashier tnem for misconduct. 

(c) To frame a government for t*hemselves. 

(4) It points out the great defect in the ifntish consti¬ 
tution to be, that it does not provide for adequate represent¬ 
ation of the British people. Burke says that the British 
constitution as it is has stood the test of several*centuries. 

Q» 16 . How does Burke refute the statement of Dr, 
Price that the English people have acquired from the principles 
of the Great English Revolution of 1688, three fundamental 
tights namely — ' '* 

’ (i) To choose their o 7 on govertiofs ; 

(2) To cashiet them for misconduct ; 

is) frame a governmentfor themselves ? 

Ans, —With regard to the first point' Burke says:— 

(a) That the principles of the Revolution of f688 are set forth 
•ifl the statute called the Declaration of Rights; but it 
not^ even a word is said, nor even any suggestion' made, of 
the*three fundamental rights claimed by Dr. Price. This 
Declaration of Rights was called ' an act for declaring the ' 
rights and liberties of the subjects and for settling the suc¬ 
cession of the Crown,’ whence it is evident that these rights 
and this succession were declared in one body*and bound 
indissolubly together. . * 

f^) That in the Act of Settlement (which wds passed on 
the prospect o# a total failure of issue from king William 
and Queen Anne) Sophia is efectdd only because ‘she is 
next in succession in the Protestant line (^ing the daughter * 
of Princess Elizabeth, 'Queen of Bohemia, daughter of 
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James L), tor wKich reason the nation submit Po a liife of 
I'oreigners &n the English throne. 

(e) That if the ist.^right claimed by'IJr. Price be ad¬ 
mitted, it would invalidate the titles of all the sovereigns of 
England before the Revolution of 1688 and annul all the 
great constitutional Acts passed under them. 

(d.) That the Lords and Commons in 7688 might have 
ilone whatever they i)lcased, even to abolish monarchy; but 
they had no mora/^ught to act inconsistently with the spirit 
uf die English constitution. Tke right way of dealing in 
such emergenciec is to reconstruct what survives. 

(e) In thig person of William there was a slight devia¬ 
tion from the strict order/)f regular hereditary succession. 

, Rut it is against all genuine principles of jurisprudence to 
draw a principle from a law made in a special case and re¬ 
garding an individual person. Further, the accepting of 
William as king was not properly a ckoice ; it was an act of 
mcessUy^ for securing the religion, laws and liberties of the 
country with ,more firmness; tind all that could be 
found in this act of necessity to countenance the idea of 
hereditary succession was brought forward, fostered, and 
made the most of, by the legislature. In this case the 
principle of hereditary succession was kept and held invio¬ 
lable though^the direction altered. 

(/) That he >vas not supporting the Divine Right of 
Kin^ when he Advocates the principle of heredity. 

With regard to the sec&nd point Burke says :— 

« 

(a) That no government can stand a moment, if it could 
be blown down with anything so loose and indefinite as an 
opinion of misconduct. James II."(whose case Price ad- 
advances ii| support of his second claim) was charged 
wi{h * something much more than misconduct. He ipas 
charged whl^ having a design to subvert the Protestant 
Church and also the fundamental rights and liberties of die 
people., ^ ^ 

(h) That ^e deposition of James H. was sp effected as 
to render the depo|ition of future -sovereigns for njiscon- 
' duct^ iiTiprapticablc. * This was done' by introducing a system 
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of mutual obligation between the sovereigp and the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people and bythe limitayon of tl?e powers 
of both (that is \p say, by makifig the Crown perfectly 
irresponsible and casting the responsibility upon ministers, 
by arranging frequent meetings and constant inspection of 
Parliament and by decreeing that no royal [jardon could i>e 
granted to one impeached by the Commons). * 

(c) That thtf king is the ‘ Servant of the people’(Dra 
Price calls the king, the Servant of the'peoplc and therefore 
responsible to them) in this sense that he*niust exercise ,his 
power for the people’s benefit; but he is not their servant 
in the sense that he must obey the people an<^ be respoiv 
sible to them. On the other hand, it is the people who arc 
to obey the king through the laws.^ 

(d) That cashiering or dethroning a king cannot be m - 
complished without a civil war and should be the very last 
resource while other means have failed. • 

9 

With regard to the f/iird point Burke says:— 

(a) That a review of the provisions ot the jVfagna 
Chartra, the Petition of Right and the i)eclaratioii of Right 
wilt show, that every great revolution in England has been 
based upon the principle of preserving the ancient and 
hereditary laws and liberties of the nation, and never upon 
the idea of overthrowing them and replacing them by new 
laws. ^ 

, (^) That this principle of the preservation of coniii^ity 
^s according to nature. The constitub'onal lifi^ of the 
natkin is never broken any more than the constituted re¬ 
ligious or social life. 

Q. 16 . W/iat, according tc Burke^ are the two funda¬ 
mental principles of the English constitution ? What are their 
advantages t • * * . ; 

Ans.~-'Vhe two fundamental principles o/ the English 
coifttitution are:— * 

(i) Conservation of established laws and usages. 

(a) Correction or modificaHoi in case of emergencies. 

Burke says that this policy pf conservatipn and cormtio'^ * 
Has two advantages •' ' 
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(a) It f,leaves Lcquisition free, transmits the f)osteri\y to 
what is accfjired Xnd at every stage is open to improvement. 

(fi) It prevents the spFrit of liberty fr®m running into 
license. • 

Q. 17 . (riPe some account of the Composition^ Character 
and Constitution of the National Assembly, How does Burke 
^ritUise them! . 

Ans, —I’he State^-Oeneral convoked by Louis XVI. of 
France met on May 5th. 1789. It consisted of the two privi¬ 
leged orders, the clergy and the ‘ nobility, and of the Tiers- 
etat (commons).*' The privileged orders refusing to join the 
third state {Tiers-etat) and deliberate in a common chamber, 
the latter of its own authority, June 17th. assume the title of 
National Assembly and the right to act in the name of France. 
It consisted of—-(i) theorists, devoid of all practical experi¬ 
ence, men from the lower ranks of legal profession, ignorant 
Yarniers, tradesn'ien and other low classes; (2) some poor 
village curates, (3) a few ambitious and self-aggrandizing 
French noblomen .who, by allying themselves with these 
low tools, tried to destroy their own order. 

The fundamental doctrines of the members of the ‘Na¬ 
tional Assembly were, that all men have equal rights and that 
a government should be based on fair and equal reprcbent- 
ation; no element that.is non-representative {e, g. House of 
Lords and the Qrown) should be allowed to enter into it. The 
Assembly has discarded all forms of authority such as pre¬ 
judice, u^age, the ancient permanent sense of mankind, &c!! 

Burke says—(i) The Assembly having no status, has no 
tight to act; for, it is neither recognised by any constitu¬ 
tional law of the state, nor on the other hand, does it re¬ 
present the people any longer, having departed from the in- 
f:tra,ctions k has received front them, 
ff (2) When any good action has to be done it repudiates 
every rule except that of untried speculation and rash expe¬ 
riments, but when evil has to be done .th^y reverentially 
follow- the precedents and i^xamples of former perpetrators 
of tyranny and usurpation. 

(3) Some of ks membert have displayed the ti(, 1 ents of 
eloquence* and authorship but nope of prudence and wisdom- 
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This'*is proved by their evasion of every d^culty of states¬ 
manship; and this inability to face difficulties ahd solve 
them by patient, perseverance accounts tor the Assembly's 
policy of destruction. 

(4) ,The Assembly lacks the qualities of true states¬ 
manship, namely, “to preserve and reform.” Instead of this 
it seeks to do in a few months the work of ages. ' 

(5) Gfeat legislators have sought to establish one Solic^ 
principle of government and then to ledfve it to develop it¬ 
self, instead of arranging a]l its details beforehand like,,the 
National Assembly. 

(6) Theii rule that those, who have already sat in the 
Assembly for a term of two years, are not elegible for the 
next term, would disqualify manyho are best qualihed by 
experience. 

(7) The quadrumanus activity of the Assembly finds 

faults with every thing, destroys every thing, applies violent 
remedies to slight political disorders and does every thing 
in haste. « 

» 

Q. 18 . }Vh(iit is Jacobinism^ How doss BurJts rtply to 

thefallacwus doctrines taught by the Jacobins f 

’ In the usage of the day, Jacobinism was a vituperative 
term applied summarily to all opposition to the dominant 
party. He who doubted Mr. Pitt was set down ak a Jacobin, 
much as he who doubted the Bishops was Jet down as an 
kffidel. But the Jacobin proper is the rcvolter against ^he 
established order of society. What those who stood by this 
established order understood by the term,is roughly expressed 
in Burke’s phrase of Treason against property —‘You have too 
much, I have too little—you have privileges, I have none, 
your liberties are essentially an encroachment upon mine, 
or tl^ose w'hich ought to be mine.’ These formulas censtr- 
tute th e creed of Jacobinism in its simples^ and rudest 
form, the sentimental antagonism of poverty against wealth. 
The fundamenihl fallacy of the doctrine seems to be this, 
—Civilization, sodal happiness,^the comfo^tab}<^arts of life, 
are no gifts of nature to .man^ They arp, in the strictest ' 
sense, artificial. The French philosophots, by a gross as- 
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sumptiori, took them to be naturdl, and therefcfre a matter 
of common right4o all. 

The Jacobins held:— ♦ , 

(a) That all occupations are honourabM; therefore, any 
man following any occupation is fit to take > a part in the 
work pf government. 

B,urke replies that all occupaiions and all men are not 
Inonourable, if to be,honourabie means to'be virtuous and 
wise. But he grants that virtue and wisdom, in whatever 
person or occupatmn is found, lis the sole pass-port to a 
honourable place in the government. 

'i'ha^ property should be equally distributed, that 
is, there should be no distinction of rich and poor. 

Burke replies that property in its very nature implies 
inequality in distribution, and that the right of property 
keeps human society together. 

• ft). That all property should be personal, i, e. there 
should be no hereditary property. 

Burke replies that hereditary property stimulates virtue 
and benevolence, which personal property does not. 

(d). That property has no right to govern the state ;*for 
million^ must prevail over units. 

Burke replies that this is true in a question of aritbmeuc, 
but in politics this means utter confusion. 

Q. 19 . Su^tnarise Burkds general ohservatiom on what 
h Inquired in a representative body. ^ 

A ns.—‘In a representative body, the following elements 
are required :— * 

(1) . Men of Property — (a) because they generally 
have sprung from ancestors of ability, so that they them¬ 
selves are more likely to be ipen of ability; (b) because ' 
being cautious and timid (for fear of losing their property) 
tliey serve as ballast to the state, that is, as a safe-giTard 
against all ^den, extreme, and dangerous agitation. « 

(2) Men of ability^ becaube they are men- of action and 
likely lib be the moving forte of all 'new legislation and 
changes. . 

a sa In what consist the Peal Rights of manl 
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Aps. —Tj^e real rights of man consist in the following:-^ 
(a). To have the benefit of law and Justice. •• 

(d). To enjoy the fruits of one’s own^labour, 

(cj. To havS the right of heredity. 

{d). To have the right to the nourishment and improve¬ 
ment of one’s own offsprings. 

fe). To have a right to instruction in life and to con¬ 
solation in death/ ^ 

(f) . To have a right to a fair portion of all whicH 
society, with all its combinations of skill and force, can 
do in one’s favour. In this partnership all men have 
equal rights ; but not to equal things. 

(g) . To abide by the fundamental rule of '•the conven¬ 

tion on which civil society*is based, namely, “ no man is 
to be judge in his own cause” i. e, no man is to be his 
own governor. ^ 

Q. 21 . Burkds vieiu of tfie Origin jf Society. 

.< 4 »f.^-Society rests on the development of a mysterious 
instinct under the guidance of divine law. So that the 
uses and advantages of social life are entirely an after- 
grcAvth upon the results of the unreasoned tendency, 
operating through the rude channels of the feelings, of 
’ individual human animals to gravitate together. Society 
is not made, it grows ; and by ways as dark and mysterious 
as those which from its earliest germ conduct af!d limit the 
destination of life in the individual. ’•To this social 
•^bric, religion is a necessary buttress. It is more than This, 
it pprvades and cements the whole; it is a part of man’s 
rights. 

Q. 22 . What is the object of Government and lifhat is 
its fetation to the Bights of man f 

Ans ,—Tha object of government is not' to secure 
nafhral rights, as distinct from civil and political rights, l^ut 
to ^provide for certain human wants. One bf'ihese wants 
is restraint over the passions. This restraint is only pos¬ 
sible by subjugating the passkms of the peojde to a power 
out of themselves (i. e. by no man judging his own cause).' 
Such a government can only be const|i&cted on a basis of 
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experience and not upon a priori reasonings. The abstract 
principlcf 01 government may be perfect in themselves, 
but their suitableness will depend on the circumstance in 
which they are applied. Thus Ihe rights of* mn in a ques^ 
tion of government means their‘advantages, and they vary 
according to circumstances. These rights, however simple 
and extreme in theory, must undergo modification and 
{[lecome complex when attempted to be put in practice, 
until they are reduced to a sort of undehnable middle or 
into a series of compromises between good and evil. The 
/Tghls of the people are not identical with their power ; 
for, in order to enjoy their rights they have to delegate 
their powers To others. , 

Q. 23 . What noble lentimenUy according to Burkt^ were 
inculcated by Chivalry^ but have been destroyed by the Revolu¬ 
tion ? • 

• A ns .—The *noble sentiments inculcated by Chivalry 
were. — • 

^i) The generous, unselfish Spirit of fealty, loyalty and 
duty to rank and to 'the tender sex. 

(2) The spirit of self-sacrifice and unrevolutionary sub¬ 
mission. to persons and principles, which made men ha’)py 
and proud to obey their superiors and think there was a 
dignity eveji in obedibnqe, which made life generous and 
dutiful and inspired men to defend their country without 
selfish rewards.* 

(g) Tjie spirit of honour and manliness which softened* 
the ferocious and made even vice less vicious than before. 

All these unselfish sentiments have now been suppressed 
by the mean and selfish calculations of Utility. 

These are, says Burke, the moral effects of the Revolu¬ 
tion. , 

‘ 24 . Oh whfLt fundamenial principles is the European 

so^ty baspdP t ^ 

itffff.VThe European Society is based on two funda' 
mental priociples» 

' (j) ^tspifitof kmout^ 

(z) tbs iSpiUt ofpeligion. 



TRese wSre embodied in the pobility anil the ciergy re- 
spectivelyi who by their conjoint actioih kept alive the 
spirit of learning and even; the *arts of commerce and 
manufacture. The Assembly, by destroying the influence 
of the nobility and the clergy, have struck at the root of 
learning and the material prosperity of the country. • 

Q. 25. To i»hat condition does Burke fear that tht* 
French people are drifting f * 

Atts .—Burke fears that the Frenchmen are drifting mto 
the condition of a people without honour or<religion, that is, 
the condition of the poor, sordid and ferocioua barbarians, 
possessing nothing at present and hoping for nothing here¬ 
after. 

Q. 26. Gm in brief Burkin defence of Louis XVI. 
Personalfy. « 

Am ,—In Burke’s opinion Louis^XVI. was a mild, gentle 
and virtuous king, aspiring /or the good of his subjects ; 
but he was an unstucessfiU man. Therefore Price and the 
foolish worshippers of success abused and despised him. 
He*was not a tyrant: on the other hand, he relaxed his 
authority and remitted his prerogatives more thfln any 
other Bourbon King. [Burke here fails to see that the 
concessions made by the king to <he people were due to 
compulsion and to the inherent weakness of* his character 
which Burke emphatically calls suffering virtue], » 

Q, 27 . LTouf does Burke meet the prejudice of the 
FrekchRemlutionists that tluy are folloming the example of 
the English 9 

Ans .—^Burke says that the French are seeking the des¬ 
truction of all established institutions, religious ^ well as 
secular; whil^ the English, on the contrary, maintain^ 
their hereditary institutions and based them ou §anctions of 
piet)r and loyalty to the church and crown. 

The British Apolitical systcif is composed oifatfr ele¬ 
ments :—the^ Church', the Crown, the Nobility and the 
People; while the French.hav| only one ^element, namely, 
the People. 
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Q. 2 d. Whalare the efferts of Religion upon 'a state* 

A ns, —(i) Religion gives statesmen a high and worthy 
sense of their office and raises them above Itilitarianism. 

(2) In free states, when any one is to some extent a 
1 uler, religion stimulates the sense of duty of the citizens. 

, (3) In democratic states, the collective sovereign (/. e. 
the people) is without restraint unless they feel a restraint 
from above, and h^nce they are apt to lose all shame and 
fl'vefstep all moderation. Religion alone will teach them 
to commit their power to worthy hands and to teach their 
own rulers nfoderation. 

(4) Religion prevents inconstancy and versatility in a 
nation. The stability of laws and of the whole edifice of 
Government depends on their being sacred in the eyes of 
the successive generations. By changing them easily and 
frequently, the traditions of one generation are lost on 
another and the science «f law, the ‘collective wisdom of 
ages’, becomes useless. Thus* religion by adopting a 
(onstant and steady policy teaches the present generation 
to link Itself with future generation. It is in this sense*, of 
the link between the present and the future (embracing the 
jieimanent interests of both in arts, science and virtue) 
that the id^ of a social*contract is a true one (and not in 
Rousseau’s sense); and it is religion and state church 
that^ alone can Jive effect to such a social contract. 

Religious men mostly conduct the education bf 
English youths. To grant the clergy free scope to exerdsc 
a beneficial influence upon national education and mortnity, 
and to make it independent of the crown or the treasury, 
the English people have endowed their church with a 
permanent, revenue over which it has all the rights of 
Pfivate property. • ^ 

Q 29 .' tflhflt arguments does Burke bring fbrwarp tn 
reply to the pretexts urged by the eonfoeators gf Chunk pro¬ 
perty in Fmneet i 

Ans .—The NMioDal Assembly confiscated' the Church 
property on the foKowing grounds':— 
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(1) To •redeem the National Debt incurred by ttte 
Government of Louis XVI. and his predecessors. « 

(2) To realise, taxes from the clergy vrAo have hitherto 
enjoyed immunity from taxation. 

(3) *^0 put ^ stop to the vicious lives led by the clergy. 

With regard to the first point Burke replies:— 

(0) That it is'a violation of justice to pay the national 
debt out of private property, ‘such as the church endow- 
' ment was, for, the public (^bt should be* paid out of public 
property alone. But granting that the public property "was 
not sufficient for this purpose, what private Interest can be 
made to suffer in order to accomplish the end ? Surely only 
the private interests of the parties concerned, namely, the 
lender (the fundholders) and the borrower (the king’s , 
government) \ but certainly an unconnected third party, 
like the ancient landed interest, cannot, in justice, be made 
to suffer; and even if the interest of this third party could, 
in justice, be attacked vthy was the property of only one 
branch of it, namely, the clergy, confiscated^ and not that 
of* the other branch, namely, the nobility as well ? 

ifi) That the Assembly’s action was self-contradictory; 
for, while they held this particular engagement of the 
King's Government (the liquidation of the' national debt 
to be valid, they repudiated every other engageinent entered 
into by that Government, including e^en international 
> treaties. 

ye) That there was no necessity for this confiscation. 
Fimro Necker's budget, 1789, it was evident to the Assem¬ 
bly that the current expenditure could be met from thecurrent 
revenue, and that the balance in this revenue together with, 
a moderate general contribution would extinguish the debt. 
T^e nobleS'And the clergy were most willing to contribute. 
So that there was no necessity for a sweeping confif^ion 
of all the property of one particular section qf the nation. 
Even if the xleficit of two millions could not be other¬ 
wise met, the clergy might halve been taxed to that, amount' 
only, instead of being deprived of the whole of thqir pr^- 
pert^, worth 5 millions' 
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'{d) That the plan of conhscation was wastefully *and 
dishonest^ chrriea out. It was first proposed to sell for 
ready money all tHe confiscated lands, but ^ucb a sale might 
have greatly depreciated the valup of lands* It was next 
proposed to exchange the Church lands for a stock (Go¬ 
vernment securities other than money); but to this the munici¬ 
palities •objected. Finally, therefore, it was decided to 
i^suC'a new paper currency, the well-known* on a 

loan raised from the 'chief municipalities and having for 
security the churcb lands. This^loan to be gradually paid 
olT by the sale of these lands; and die sale of these 
Church lands was so conducted that by a legal shift they 
fell gratis intcf the hands of the spoliators. 

(«) That the atrociousf manner of this confiscation was 
1 unparalleled even by that of the Romans (under Sylla who, 
before they confiscated property, required at least proofs of 
crime against the owner); or by that of Henry Vlll. of 
England who before he dissolved the monasteries issued a 
commission of inquiry and askqd the sanction of parlia¬ 
ment. The Assembly went through not even the froms of 
justice. * 

With regard to the second point, Burke says that the 
clergy either pay taxes, direct or indirect, as heavily as die 
nobility, or havh purchased immunity by the payment of 
nearly a millv>n Stirling. • 

With regard ^ the third point, Burke says that the 
atheisdc libellers had been unable to substantiate any* 
charges of •, immorality against the modem French clergy. 
They have only been able to produce proofs of iniquities 
of the ancient French clergy; but the moral drawn from 
hisbiy "does not teach us to punish the living clergy for 
. the crimes of their predecessors. 

But Burkes admits that the modern clergy wm subject 
to '^e* common infirmities of bumanity which had evAy 
right to toiereitien. • 

(3. 30 . ff^t, according to Burko^ an tkemal causes of 
'this confiscation 9 ^ 

‘ uys the real causey of the coni^scatron of 

church property • 
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(a).The antagonism of the monied interest. Propen'y 
in France was of two kinds, jn add in —the 
former^ ancient and held chiefly by thc^ nobility and the 
clergy; the latter>^ decent and held '*by fundholders i, e. the 
creditors of the national debt. This latter class was 
hostile to the former as well as to the interests of the masses, 
and having come into power at the revolution they struck a 
blow at the landed interests of the clergy. 

{b) The antagonism of men of lettersi After Louis XIV.** 
they ceased to enjoy the favours of the^court and there¬ 
fore repudiated the patron'kge of court. They were- of. 
a distinctly atheistic turn and souglrt to destroy Christianity: 
to this end they contrived^ to secure for thwnselves the 
monopoly of fame in learning in all its branches—a fame 
which had hitherto been enjoyed by the Christian clergy. 
Finally they formed a coalition with the monied interest 
against the common object of their hatred, th^ Church and 
the court-nobles. This coalition is the cause of the* 
popular outburst against the nobles and of tne spoliation 
of the church to pay the national debt. , 

$. 31 . What were the evils of this confiscation 1 

A ns .—The evils of this confiscation were :— ■* 

(a) The violation of the sentiment of reference for an 
exalted and ancient institution. •> 

{b\ Its setting a bad and dangerous example. There 
^s been an increase in the national debts* of many ^Eu¬ 
ropean nations. If the governments of these n^tions^re 
unacble or unwilling to meet their obligations to the fund- 
holders, there is danger that the French policy of confisca¬ 
tion may be adopted in these countries. The victims may 
be, as in France, proprietors of land whose only (auH is an 
innoxious ihdcdence. t 

if) The atheistical French government granting a pit¬ 
tance for the nominal support of religion. '* < 

(d) Violatifvn- of law, usage and the binding obligation 
of contracts. n 

The assembly would a«ply that the confiscation was not. 
a deed* of rapacity^ but one oP policy. Bu&e says that there , 
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is no better pojicy than justice, and the measure not 
only un^st,‘ but it was alsOptyrannical. 

Q. 32 . On what grounds does Burk^ denounce pure de¬ 
mocratic government as no bet teri than abMute monafchyt 
What does Aristotle say on this point t 

Ani .—Burke denounces pure democratic government as 
no, better than absolute monarchy q;i the following 
‘grounds ;— , 

(a) In a degiocracy, the majority of the citizens is 
.capable of exercising the mostH:ruel oppressions upon the 

minority. % 

(b) In at democracy, the oppression of the minority will 
extend to far greater numbers, ahd will be carried on with 
much greater fury, than can almost ever be apprehended 
from the (jpminion of a single sceptre. 

(c) In such , a popular persecution, individual sufferers 
r.are in a much* more deplorable condition than in any other. 

(d) Under a cruel prince the sufferers have the balmy 
compassion o/ mankind to a^uage the smart of thei 
wounds j they have the plaudits of the people to animate 
their generous constancy under their sufferings; but 
those jvho are subjected to wrong under multitudes are ^ 
deprived of ail external consolation. They seem deserted 
by mankii^ and overpowered by a conspiracy of their 
species. 

Aristotle that both in a democracy and in a tyrant^ 
th^* ethical character is the same:— *' 

(i) Both exercise de.spotism over the better class of 
citizens. 

(a^ The decrees are in the one, what ordinances and 
arrets are in the other. 

. (3) Th^ demagogue and .the court favourite always 
bpaf a close analogy; and these have the prmcipal power, 
each in th^r. respective forms of government—favourites 
with the absolute monarch, and demagogues with the 
people, ^ 

Q. 33 . By what Standards does Burke test the goodness 
. and ifficUnty rfthBold French monarchy f. • • 
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Ans. —Bttrkc tests the goodness and ^efficiency of the 
old French monarchy by these standards :— ® 

(A) The Stan^iard of Population. ^ 

If population flourishes sc country that country cannot 
be very ill-governed. Burke shows that the population 
of France has rapidly increased during the two preceding 
reigns. But he remarks that although this was due to natural 
causes, yet if a bad government had existed in France, 
it would have checked this natural action. 

(B) The Standard of National Wealth. 

(1) On Necker’s authority the wealth of France as ‘cs- ’ 
timated by the amount of Specie alone w^s very large in 
1785. This immense sum. of money could not have been 
retained in the country, unless in it’' industry was encourag¬ 
ed property, secure and government, good. 

(2) Material wealth of France other than Specie (such 
as cities, means of communication, merchant sliips, de¬ 
fensive works, charitable instilutigns &c.) was also very’ 
great under the monarchy. • 

(3) During the monarchy France was riclfin the imma- 
tCTuil wealth of intellect and genius. 

(Q) The Standard of Patriotic Spirit. 

An earnest endeavour towards reform ^and ] 5 htriotic 
spirit was displayed by the government of Louis XVI. 

On the other hand, the present government shk)w (^) that 
the population of France has suffered by depletion and 
^ffiigration; (b) that the Specie of France is decreasing 
with the result of throwing labour out of employ and'in¬ 
creasing pauperism. 

G- 34 . State Burke's remarks on the French nobility. 

A ns. —As the Assembly attacked the clergy on the score 
of their tcmi 30 ral possession,’so they attacked (ihe nobility 
on the score of their vicious lives, comparing them 4 o 
lawless robber-knights of the middle age^. • But, says 
Burke, the nobility did not deserve this comparison; for by 
a warmly advocated reform they renounced many of their 
privileges at\he meeting^of the States General, 1789. Th'e * 
French have always admired and idolizej^Henry IV. If so, , 
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they should alsca respect that order which he loved and 
honoured/ namely, the nobiiity. Burke appeals to his per> 
sonal experience to show>that the nobility .of his time have 
not degenerated from their ancestors in Hdnry IV*s time, 
either in their bearing towards their equals, or in their 
treatment of the inferior classes, or in their conduct as 
landlords towards their tenants. But side by side with 
*hese good qualities of a public character, the French no- 
bility had faults of private life. But the gravest error 
^whiph led to theii'ruin was that the nobility, or the ar/s/fi- 
cracy of births disdain to be on friendly terms with the 
monied inteif^st,' or the aristocracy of wealth ; thus driving 
the latter to a coalition with the theorists, or the aristocrat 
of intellect for the destruction of the first. 

Nobility is a graceful ornament to the civil order. It is 
the Corinthian capital of polished society. The Assembly 
;ifter destroying' the nobiiity has been unable to fill up its 
sphere. c 

Q. 35 . State Btirkis remarks on the French clergy and 
the Nefiv Church System introduced by the Assembly. 

A ns ,—The Assembly has charged the clergy that ihey 
lead a Vhry vicious life. But Burke replies that the industry 
of the atheistic libellers had been unable to substantiate 
any charge of' immorality against the modern French 
clergy. They -have only been able to produce proofs of 
the iniqui^cs (St. Bartholomew’s massacre &c.) of the,, 
ancient ^ French clergy; but the moral drawn from history 
does not teach us to punish the living clergy for 'the 
crimes of their predecessors. The clergy, Burke admits, 
had faults which do not go beyond what is allowed to 
human infirmity or to professional weakness. Burke 
appeals to* his personal experience to show that to¬ 
wards the end of Louis XVl.’s reign, no public feeling 
existed agaiAsf the clergy in France, and implies that it 
was the machination of the Assembly alOne that hkve 
roused this unjust public feeding. 

The Assembly by destroying the ancient Church system 
has introduced a nW system or its 6wn:'--(i) It has virtually 
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abolphed tlu npk of bishoM tbos ilestroyiits dignity of 
rh^iracter in thedharchf {t}. It. htt ilso virtual^ fiBc^atieci 
the rf^nk of the middle cleigsr, thus destroying the teaming of 
the ^urch. (3) J[l has teft th(j disdiarge of the ^hote pf the 
futtetions of the church in* Hiehands of the lower deigy^ 
who^ in point of dignity of character and ptoficlency in Iparr- 
ingg is opHe unfit for the task. (4) Ily tnaking th^cleigy 
elective It has made it unfit in point of independencjt of 
character to miide the church ana the people. 

1 (W tnemcient system is really me^nt to be only a 
preiiafatoxy step to the tdtal abolition of the clergy^* ir 
confonnity with that principle of the Assembly that a state 
diti exist without a religion and in furtherance «Df that plan 
of civic education” wh&h the Assembly intends to subs¬ 
titute iat religious education in the state economy. 

d 36. Whai is Busies vim of ike philosophy of 

^«r.<^Burke say^ the study o£ history is a means by 
which, tse may |^in wisdom for our future direction. It 
teaches," above every thing, that the miseri^, of which it. 
is l^t One long record, have really sprung not from relt 
gteae Of* political institutions, but firom the inherent pas- 
stettf and vices of buman nature itself whijf;h catfnot be 
ewm^ by any polifcjeal reform. Religious liberty, politi- 
eftf imtnHons dec. are only the exteifial occasions or 
dteotdef and evil, the teal cause being in the 
Thus, when one eirteinal occasioa or 
has been ifemovedi the teherenr^vidousness 
iuttiiin' Waturedooh entires itself in another form. 

^ BsKthe nfly to ^ ttrgiimni of the 
pim they AmjMmed^^tko 

A^tay^dtinks thtt^lh pemecutipg 
only feltevw^die ex- 
f J^potesmnt .goudmesy such as EnglatMl m 
at dMS )Ksdbmiatteti« * 

M&llit, Sy gMjyJttf ih in bowc , 
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lyiflirtyrdom, no resemblanoe to the wretchtd atbrists 
who ovartfcnwd the Rronch Chondi. 

(2) The Assembly thinks that like tfae^ Pmestautt diey 

replies that the English tlwrch tolmtes because 
It respite the principle that underiies all leligioii j bek the 
latter^lerates because it despises all teli^km alike. 

* (3) The Assembly thinks that in coniiscatfiig the pro* 
petiy of the monastic orders, it has done what England 
herself did with regard to thejands of her deans and 
chapters during the Long Parliament. 

Burke rep^es thM in the case of England also gross 
iniustice was done by the violatiqp of the €f pr€S‘ 

cripiUm. So that the dafiger lies in the principle of in¬ 
justice, and not in the particular description of paflkms 
wronged, Wnether monastic orders, deans or chapters. 

‘ Q 38. With ngaH t9 ihe Monastic System of J^ance 
7 vhat multSf docs Burhe iftotv^ might have been proiitced Had 


^i,j.—BurlK shows that the fblloitii^ havehean 

the leeidts had the policy of comenatioD bectt«doptii ’ 
(d) The ihbDattic system of Fttnce Cunidked 

JLndHftImmdt liMA MkuhflnttaittMl 


number, forbidSeii by their pnnctpjcswai 
and^enjomed to hnpUcit obediencS^ W ir 
from church lands afl aVaflaWe tbr pabli 


large kev^ue 


hav^kepf mdhioniks 



^eiSondnilst, 

AfkdMutbed 
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enjQjmient* Of their propeity; for, the monks fulfilled fhe 
functions of capitalists more, truly than those whom the 
Assembly substieuted for them. ^ This fiinction cofi^sts in 
spendtnp the rents obtained firom land back upon the la¬ 
bourer, in such a way as to cause the least injuty to the 
morale of bodi c^talists and labourers. 

fdj The policy of conservation would not have confis¬ 
cated the church l^ds, on the mere ground that they were 
not held through any right of inheritance; for, in their casi 
there ^8 the equally strqng right of piety, morals and 
learning. * • 

Q, 39. IVhai were the three bases ef thsMw Legisla- 
tuts as eonsHtuhd by the National Assembly? State BiarMs 
i$ eeuhand ail of them, 

Ans.^Tk» plan of the New Legislatures has thivs 


I The Goometrkal basis (thg basis'of the territory) 
according to which the country was divided into J>epart- 
mshttf Cfimmnhdr and Cantons for the purpose of represent- 
atloti. Burke obfecte to this ^mmttriul division on the 
ground’' ^t it ^ nimishes no reasonable basis for a just re<- 
pieieiytatiQn, oiiice one electoral square Offered gioatly 
ftoui^ ffROtficr siith rarand to population, fertility and wealth, 
to iMooeliateiiluukii^ is r^lred; it is’merehf the bust- 
Utlksof iunginmii'ii • 

' The AfBkmetkal basis (the basis of population) 
imiorailof to which tho/nmoor namely, all the 

^lOf^WodoilhBOM of'the Chsunw elect deputies to the Com- 
ei|MW'(dilrti)ict)r Thesechosen, by the Ctfttton 
didoietotbn i3Mii#Siflouif;atid tim<^puties of the 
t mir 4^tie8 <p~ the NatwnM 
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cording ^ (/. r., jof t&ies pafd to 

the ska,te). ^ * ' 

Burke says—(a) this jsu inconsistent with their dieory df 
the equally of man, since it leads to the 'estabiishtoeutrof 
an aristocracy of the rich* 

(fi). It does not remove the grm evil of all political 
iqc^ualities, namely, giving the rich power to orqsh the 
p(K>r} for, the riq^ distru^ could crush the poor 
districts; on the other hand, it destroys die chief |^d qf 
;^uch inequalities, bamely, extending additional securitjf and 
additional rights to property. 

(^). The<vefuth is measured by the direct contributions 
of a district ; whereas great ^rtioo of the wealth is 
manifested through indirect contributions, namely, taxes on 
commodities. , ^ 

(d). Tlie system of direct taxation ia' not cleariy de> 
/ined. ^ » 


Burke's objections to the whote system 

(i) It prodaces a< conflict between the princ(pte Of^fc^ua- 
lity. or democracy, as represented by the rosb ^ popmidn 
and the principle of inequality, or aristoowcyr.^ lapiwnt- 
ed by the two^bases of territoiy^aAd concelfa«i$e&. ^ < 

(a) To edit up France into a number oC hofiieAlfidhnt 
republics Athout any principle of uni^ 

Zander pretext df creating local or ctvH indh(peisite^)^w^ 

coiqpletely destroy national unity. * (tldF 

policy of Rome imeh idm ** liberated Crbea^^.^Tliarihpin- 

bers of a bo^ so elecM wit be 

and shall have no fodhfai^with llieh. emeteii^' ilifilh as the 

maghMes arid 

w 


eat liegMMiws 
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(4) The •Assembly, while it thought t^ by its levelling 
system, it had destroyed arbitrauy government and the ty¬ 
ranny of the strong over the weak^ really f)aved the way for 
a retiflm of desimtism in ^veii a worse shape. 

Q. 40* What we»€ the otUv hands of union and<ommon 
acHm Uft bitwun the many repuMks into ttUUch France wa^ 
sfHtuft , , • 

Ans,—VM^ French legislators in^nded to hold' tM 
several new republics of France tq^ther by these 
means^ 


(I) The confiscated lands and the compulsory paper 
currency annexed to it, which were common lo all. 

(s) Tne supremacy of Paris. • By destroying all local 
and provincial connections and transferring all power and, 
privilq;e8 to Pi^s, the Assembly has paved the way for a 
complete denationalization; for a true national spirit is 
the outgrowth of local smrit. This power of Paris is vest¬ 
ed in the hands of the National* Assembly, subject to no 
conttpl; a body so constituted will havo eypry temptation 
t^ proceed to absurd extremes. A salutary control could 
have been secured by the establishment of a separate 
chamber like a senate, corresponding to the English House 
of Lords. • 

Xg) The general sfimy of the State. • ^ 

* Q- 41 . State 'Surkds view of the JSxeeutive Bower 
through wtM the AssemSfy acted* What should 

' chjef executive officer was the King. But he 

Stas divested of ^j^wer and made a mere tool^by the 
Assembly. Thu^ in his civil capacity he has no {mwer 
over (he Judicature, and be.does not appoint .the judges but - 
C|ply confirms their nomiftaVon. In his foHHeil capacity 
hemei^ carries out the coer6fve orders of the Assembly, 
bbt he caooot reward dr pardon. ‘ * * ^ 

"*nie position' of, the minis^ also was one of servitude 
without tl^,C9ufidbnc^of |ungi because notchmhn by 
him and without infiu^ce over the Assjefiibly, because *xei- 
minated by it. . 
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Such ^ necaiiye cannot ^pect^ to tho cddO-^ 
try with real/onto^be respected id their negobatioiis with 
foreign states, * » 

Burlie says that lin ex^tive pdirer sboiihi be effideidt It 
should conmand respect and msess Iddependence of atidon^ 
ft should be so constituted that those e/ho compose it 
slmuld oe disposed to love and venerate thpse trhom thsye 
me bound to obey. , 

4 ft iff Murhi oflt Hui ffvU 

Ae ftew JtMdttl Sjf^iem Utiimudi by As Auembfyt 

Ans.^'^VhQ cohstitutiott and the efibcts of pe# Judicial 
System mtiodbcEid by the Aesemldy 

fa) The judges were elected; they Were not Indepedd- 

enty for their judgment could be reversed by the Assembly* 
They had td proceed accordi^ to oodee fund by the 
spmbly^ A ne# cpurt was instituted, called the 
ChaUkt (from the ^e ofrmeetin^), to Uy political offences 
referred to it by the Assembly, or brougnt before ft bf 
private spies. * * ' 

fb) The Assembly was nempted ftom t^e JmUbtidn 
of the new law courts^ 

ft) These ^courts were stiiet^ p(oy^*dl of 
Under the pretence of reinedymg tmt defect tim^AMiib^ 
proposed to festabliib a " Oihud Indicating judge 
crimes against the nalioh i^ e. iU reality agalnet thb Aeetttl''* 

J* * ^ X . * ' 

These were the steps fee feCilitatfna the hmgp 

democracy to dUspone eligarcihy,”'wmf wad'WvSefeet 
object of the teadfes of the Assembly. 

Q. 43 . SMe£uMs vbew on Hu Afmy ofgan&affM iu 
France, 

^of.^BwSie says, the national army is huge Sut without 
propm dtsoMfoeii owing td the prinCipie of eoualftp' of gll 
men; so thid: the country will eoon M uftper tf military 
democrat. Tbednoduct Of |ht Aesembly bt thfe crSsfe is 
highly iipdidotn* lusiM of telto prompt ond sevmu 
meawtesof reprossfen, if proposes «e anpbyftionof gddi 
liodu feitba to the^army ^ l||ps already siolated ah 
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> oaths ht ttHegiaiMe atltt ohedience. *Fartlier>it otdetb 
.lie soldiers to join themselves with the dubs end con¬ 
federations in |be several tntiaidpalitieB, and mix with 
them in their feasts and civic entertainments. This jolly 
d^ptine^ the Assembly say^ is to soften the ferocity of 
thetr minds end stop conspiracies. The followingteftects 
wiU result ftom the Assembly's conduct in this respect- 


fi) The soldiery will have a bad effect on munici- 
pttutles and vki wfsa. Sfutinous scldiers mixing yith 
mutinous citfeens will only incmase the evil. 

(a) The officeiSi nominated by the King*ai^ confirmed 
by the Assembly^ will ohn||;to that side that nas the nnU 
p^er of appointing them and will^despise the other side, 
(g) TW soldiers by applying the theory of the equal 
of man will elect their own general who Will subse¬ 
quently make himself master of all. (Napoleon)* , 

(4j Alt instinctive loyalty bejpg deslrov^ the army 
becomes the great means qf government to keep the coun¬ 
try hi gobd oraer and force the fermers <o pay rent. The 
peuj^ Sfe taught thm all men being equal they ought not 
to Si the ground for idle monks or noblemen, whose only 
title to m property of his ancestors is a piece cf rotten 
pkrohjtifeAtj now diey will object to dll the land for idle 
patriotic Wme hands a(e foil oi tonflscated prcgierty. 

• Departoaenta will refuse to atknowledge the 

auwi^el the Assembly as being self-constituted bofoes, 
rkd aw indaqs of Tttimg them ww be the military, and 
tbkw^Vwp^ a eivtt war* 

The AMemify also prepo^s to construct a muipdpal 
aqky td act as a counterpoise to this national army; but 
the "t)idw ermy will only iniik.e the confosion worse con¬ 
founded* « \ * • 

lar jdsMw, jssw Ut ^fkis of 

ihi 44$ilgnat i((m4ooiJ3MU4isAs$itf 


i#fo.^The Atsi^h wdiw the paper-curredcy {foued ' 
the Katioqa! Assembly in**Fbmce duringjtnQ French Aevo- 
lutioR. These Assignats mpresented md mignidjo their 
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holder. cAft^r h&ving confiscated the church* lands* the 
Assembly thoughbthat an immediate sale would greatly de< 
preaate the value of Idnds j so it decided to issue the 
Assignats on a loan raised front the chiet municipalities, 
and having for security the church lands. 

Thef effects of the AsHgmt system were:— 

A (a) The paper currency, not backed* by any bullion 
deposits, will place* all power and authority and conse- 
•.quently the inter&t of the whole nation into the hands of 
the managers and conductors of this circulation; so that 
other classes, tne agriculturists, landed proprietors and 
professionals will be deprived,of all power of union and 
joint action. ' 

iff) The stock-jobbers, who purchase lands when they 
are cheap'with the paper currency, will sell those lands 
r again, when (bey are dear, for the paper currency. So 
that no improvement ^11 be made on lands and no 
benefit conferred on the agriculturist. 

(c) Industry, economy, prudence will all disappear; 
for a spirit of gambling prevails over the whole counti;y. 

(d) The masses will be duped by the few that under¬ 
stand the game ; so that these few are the gainers at the ex- ^ 
penseof many. 

Burke ^ys that the pro\}er method of conducting credit • 
business upon«such a land bank as security, is to ascertain 
firyt the gross value of the land, to deduct therefrom all ^ 
charges,‘*to strike a net surplus and then to issue Assignats', 
or credit bills only on the amount of that net surplus. * 

Instead of this the Assembly confiscated the church 
lands on a promise of providing yearly for the support of the / 
clergy an4 state religion; then without calculating either 
(jhd gross value or the ne& value of the l&nds, it i^ued , 
Assignats pn them for i6 million sterling at onc& It 
discharged any debt, due by the state, by the paymefit of 
Assignats without any provision having oden first made, as 
•promised, for the support of the clerg/ and .the state reli¬ 
gion, and the result is that ^ these are not sufficient funds 
for this purpose. 'Thus the national faith has been grossly 
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violated, further without deducting ohargcs from the 
gross revenue of the church iJlnds, they have added fresh 
charges to them, in the shape o6(^) peTisions for the dis¬ 
banded judicatflre and (ly thb interest upon the Assignat 
already circulated. The result of the Assembly’s method 
has been that while in the market the value of the 
Assignats has depreciated to the extent of 7 per ceht., the 
Assembly itself receives payments in Assignats to thei( 
full value, so that the state treasury is being impoverished 
by being filled with the depreciated curi^ncy. . 

Q. 45 . WAaf, accofding to Burke^ an/e the duties of a 
Financier t • 

Ans ,—The duties of a t^'inancier are:— 

f<r) To secure an ample revenue. 

h) To impose it with judgment and equality. 

(r) To employ it economically. * • 

(a) When necessity obliges hipi to make use of credit, 
to secure its foundations tin that instance, and for ever, 
by the clearness and candour of bis proceedings, the 
emetness of his calculations and the solidity of his funds. 

Qn 46 . IVhat does Burke say on the Financial System of 
the National Assembly t * • 

Ans ,—Burke says tljat the doings of the Assembly with ‘ 
regard to their finance have not "realised a single one of the 
*ot^t?i of a financier. * 

* Fcr-^(i) It has dinAinished the revenue by 8 milliod^stir 
ling, or one*third of the total revenue by abolishing the salt 
tax; ^nd the result is that the total taxation on provinces 
that fonherly paid the salt tax is now unduly lightened, 
while die total taxation on the other provinces continue the 
some as before; thus giving .rise to an unjust inequality in 
the disttibntion of the burdens of taxation. ' . . 

*2) It has not effected any curtailment of expenditure to 
cofrespond to die diminution of revenue. * * 

(3) It has V^de0 the difficult question of adjusting the . 
taxes, according to the tax-pajwr's ability to pay, by'framing 
,a new, syst<^ of benevolenipes or pateiotic contributions 
(like one of the' financial trickeries of Louis. XIV. and* 
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Louis XV.) according to whirh each citizen ir to pty as 
taxes onl-toiuth of his income estimated on his own sense 
ot honour. * , _ ^ 

(4) It has adopted the vicious system of un inconvertible 
paper currency (the Assignats) not supported by any de¬ 
posits of c oin or bullion in the bank. 

(5) ' It has, on the failure of its Assignat policy, dc- 
cvisdd the foolish scheme of ( oining the 'church-bells and 
has had recourse to*other shifts of fradulent bankrupts. 

(^) It has ctiused distresi: and misery in Paris itself. 
"^If this be the case with Paris, upon which the resources of 
the whole country ha\ c been lavished, it must be much 
worse with Inc country itself from which these resources 
W'ere abstracted. * 

Thus the Assembly has not fulfilled its profesesd object, 
that by diihinishing the public revenues they would relieve 
,the public tax-^payor from burdensome contributions. No 
such relief has been efTeQted. Burke lays down, that it is a 
sounder principle of finance that the people should py 
largely in taxAs and'gain largely from the state, in the shape 
of general good government in return, than that tl»ey 
should pay no taxes and gain nothing from the stateJn re¬ 
turn. 



EXPLANATORY NOTES. 

* • 


N. B.~Tlu‘itaf!e}./etfMf<at^io PtKm* \ FAUivn oj Btulr't Rrji^tuont. 

( 1 )—(l^age 9 )—Thisiwuldh .This re/oji 

lo Don Quixote, who is called the K^iight of ihe jRuef?u\ 
Countenance by Sancho Panza. his ‘ sjquirc.’ By the term 
‘ Mctaphysic,’ Burke alludcS to the Knij^its of the middle, 
ages freeing criminals on the ground of thfj abstract right 
to liberty, without regard to cirrumstances. fton Quixote 
fancied that the Romances of chivalr,y were true histories, that 
the whimsical duties and customs described in these weit 
practicable realities, and endeavoured to practise tl^em himscll 
and roinyrcl other people to do so. In the same way, the 
Assembly was mistaking the insane and abstract ideas of. 
liberty given by Rousseau, Voltaire &c. to be praclicaide 
realities and insanely trying to realise them. 

)—The beginnings of. rVwJ^^Hcre is an 

allusion to the story that the Titans once waged war with 
the gods, and, in order to scale Mt. Olympus, th^ abode 
of the god.s, they heaped Mt. Pilion upon Mt. 0 .ssa. 

By ‘ confusion in England,’ llurke perhaps mean*? the 
oftbrts of the Dissenters to repc^ the Test Act *and Foxe’s 
Thll, 1790. , 

The plain meaning i.s this—In England, the confusi«in i<« 
at present not very great; but in France, where the. confu 
sion is still less, the Revolutionists are advancing, step b> 
step to abolish monarchy. 

( 3 >-(p. «) —1 know they set Mm . designs .— 

on one; sidej is a Grcck^ expression, 
used hy Demosthenes in his PMiippics, in which he reniarlcii 
that the Delphic oracle always philippized, tbpt^ is, proplic 
sied in accorda^pce with the designs and wishes of Philip of 
Macedon, ^ 

The Assembly thought. Dr, Price to be an inspired prf^ ^ 
phet, because, in good feith •(says Burko sarcastically) he ‘ 
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alw.iys evp’-esscs opinions corresponding to the opinions 
of the A sc \bly.' 

(4)—(p. 14)— ft would lertainly be . dissent — 

Nondescript (from L. not, and deuriptuSy described) 
liteially means a thing not yet described and classified. 
Here it refers to new dcitriHes, 

SiccH\ means a colic- tion of dried plants. Here 
sarcastically used for the doctrine of the l!]lisbenters. 

Burke says sacastically that f)r. Price’s sermon would 
be a fresh and v^ltiable addition to the numerous old 
and hackneyed opinions of dissenters. 

(6)’--(p. 15) "”-^ should only stipulate . .pulpits— 

Mens John., means Parsons in a familiar sense. Mess 
IS on archai( corruption of A/a^^ister\ the term is of Scottish 
origin. Burke says, the only stipulation 1 make and insist 
upon is that these new and inexperienced Parsons, dressed 
up in their tilled liveries and crested helmets, ought to 
put some restrictions regarding the establishment of .1 
democracy and the illudiog principles and maxims of the 
levellers, whi^h they generally give out in the course 
of their sermons. 

(6) —(p. 25)— They acted by the ancient . .peopK— 

Thoi'gh at the two critical periods of the Bestoratior md 

the Revoluticn, their constitution was in one respect bro> 
ken, they continued to act through their old political or¬ 
ganization, consisting of the Parliament of two states^ 
Lords and Commons, and did not split asunder into a 
multitude of distinct molecules, that is, contending i>arties« 
and interests like the French. 

( 7 ) —(p. 29)— tPe ought noty on either side . liberty — 

The reference here is to the Act of Navigation, which 

provided that no goods could be imported into England in 
foreign ships, unless the goods are the products of the 
country from which they are exported. 

Burke sa/s, you should not allow false doctrines to be 
imported into your country and taught there as if they were 
of British origin \ and we, on the other side of the English 
channel, must not allow them to be smuggled into our 
country and taught here as T they were of native origin. 
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in the saiyie way as foreign goods are .smuggled into the 
country in contraband ships and sold as native fJroducts. 

(8)—(p. 33) —Kings and nafmis..t...Fisiierman —This 
alludes to the Popes whq claim to be the representatives of 
Christ (who was the Servant of man) and therefore to be 
‘ Servant of Servants;' yet they claim the right to depose 
and appoint Kings. 

The signet of the Fisherman—The seal of Peter, t'..e 
Fisherman. The Popes hold Pctci to have been Chnsi .s 
successor and his representative on earth and them^selvcs 
to be the successors of Peter, inheriting, as it were, 
his seal, that is, his privileges. 

(e)-(i>. 34 )—And wCf on our parts^ him learned . . 
Babylonian pulpifs—Kixc the reference is to the 
tradition that all men had one primitive language, before 
the building of the Tower of Jlabel; and God, in order 
to frustrate the designs of the builders of Label, confused 
their language ; s<* that they weic unable to underht.did 
e ach other and proceed , further in their work flencc, 
Babvionian pulpits means pulpits, of ^ion-conformi<;t^ 
which exhibit a great confusion of conflicting language 
and opinion. 

Burke says that we speak and interpret the plain’language 
of law in which the king is mentioned as' our ‘sovereign 
Lord, the king’; and not the meaningless jargon of Dr. 
•I^rice and his party. .f 

i (10)— (p. 39)—07 ir political system is . pto^usiion^ 

Burke says that the English constitution is in accordance 
with the natural order of the world. For, as in the conti¬ 
nuous and corporate existence of the w'orld, the ..human 
lace taken as a whole is never old, or middle-aged or 
young (though individuals or nations can) but is in a sta,t(' 
of unchangjfable constanc}*, so the English ^ constitution 
(King, Lords and Commons), taken as a whole, is in a s.ate 
of unvarying constancy, though parts may be''!efomied or 
improved. I9 the English constitution, as in the natural 
order of the world, there is no solution of continuity. 

(11)— (p. 4 s)^Everything human and divine . eome- 

f Even tho property of private patrues, such as the pro- 
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l»crty of the nobility (‘human') and the clergy (‘divine') had 
been appro;)ri ued Dy the Assembly for defraying the public 
debt; and the result* was national bankruptcy. 

(12) -(p. 57) — 7 yu afsheiation of taylors*.^ ..force them — 
[t IS quite against nature that companies of tailors, rar- 
pcPters, iVr. (of which the Freiw h republic was composed) 
should conduct state afl'airs. }ly forcing them to do* so 
you attempt to deprive nature ot her iircrogaAive of making 
nil*n high or low as she pleases and to reduce them all to 
one dead level in spite of natuie. 

'(IS) "(p, 6 [) — T/i/s sori (f discourse ... .ridiculous — 
This allucics to -ibc practice of the Paris mob, even in 
the tailiv.r jthdocs of the Resolution, of seizing on jiopular 
jiersons in the streets and hanging them on lamp-posts 
•\i(hout trial. 

HuiLo moans to say that this sort of discourse may find 
f ivour with the piobs, but not witli deliberate and reason¬ 
able poisons. 

( 14 ) -(p. 69) -Zi/ thm be their . ..ovenvhelm vs — 
/a 7 (inter ^froin Lnwite- the poitil where the sun rises) 
is a furious easterly wind in the Mediterranean. 

The f.alin expression means—-Let /Eoliis rage and rave 
m that hoJl of his and reign •-ujwine m the closed prisfm 
of the winds. *» The allusion here is to the mythical 
account, givtjn in Virgil's /t-neid, of .Jiolus, the god of 
the winds. He is shut up b} the other gods in a cavern 
in thc‘heart of a mountain where he rages and raves furi- 
ouslynvitli all his winds, but he cannot gel out to devastate 
thewoild; 

In the same manner, Burke says, let the pedants, who 
exult in tbeir anarchic doctrine of the rights of man, be 
.shut up in their schools and let them fret and rage there as 
much as thcy^like. But let them never get out to bring 
dis()rders on their country with their mischievous doctrines. 

( 16 )-(p.^?) ^These mctaphysic rights . straight line. 

The abstract natural rights of man are altered and modi¬ 
fied by circumstances, as a rpy of light is 'distorted and 
tn&dified when passing through a refractive mediqm of water, 

,glass, dec.; SO that Vihat was m,ctapky'sical 1 y right i. c.^ right 
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in * the abstract may be wrong in coiflplex circumstances 
of society. * ^ 

(16) —(p. fj) — Political reason . .denominations .— 
Political reason is a po^'ef by which we deliberate and 
weigh circumstances, conditions and results, and settle 
what is right and wrong (‘dividing morally’) in thcj^ractical 
sense i. e., beneficial to society. It is not meiely ascertaining 
what is right in the abstract or good as regards (quantify. ^ 

( 17 ) —(p. 73) — Men have no right to what . monu 

ments of his foUjt. Here the reference is to the story that 
Empedocles, the celebrated Sicilian poe^ and philosoi)hcr, 
wishing that people might suppose the god^ had carried 
him to heaven, threw himself secretly into the crater of 
Etna. But unfortunately one of his brazen slippers was 
cast out with the lava and recognised by the people. * 

“He who to be deemed 

A god, leaped fondly into Etna flames, 

Empedocles; , 

Parotii^ Lost ilk. ill., (I. 469—47rV 

Burke says that men can only clUim r^asonal)lc things 
.md things beneficial to them. I'he English people cannot 
claim a revolution because the French have obtained it. 
For, though one poet (Empedocles madly^destrifyed him • 
seif by leaping into tbe raging crater of Etna, vet (he says, 
sarcastically) it can hardly be supposed that^ll poets will 
’ claim such a sacred privilege i.e. seek to etftiilatc themselves 
*in that way ; in the same manner, though one peopts has 
plung^ madly into the throes of a fiery revolutio.n, there¬ 
by ruining itself^ it can hardly be claimed as a right on the 
part of other people to ruin themselves in the same way. 
Burke would in such a case-try to save the man out of pity 
(i.e. try to prevent revolutionary principles from spreading ' 
into England) than, like'.Ur. Price, to instfuct ^ople'to 
r&Hse thetr alleged rights. ^ ^ 

'The franchises of Pamasus means the pnPdegts of poets. 
Franchises IttCrally Ineans the rights and privileges of a free, 
man. Pamasus (at mountaift in Greece) was the favouxite 
abode of 'Apollo, go^ of poetry anc|^ art. Hence it wa*s 
supfijsed to be frequented by his followers, the poets. * 
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(IS'i—(p 7 0 Jf tendtrs the hnl^t of i^oa ty lioe/t ,— 
ljuikc lyncL? ns linking the cxticnie mcditme ot the 
onstituljun ils duly biLuO for, it is inju’ipiis tothelnhit 
of soLittv \s violent iLincdiLs, ,Lrh as niLicuiv fcublini 
ue c cantinndcs, are mji'iiou to oui constitution, <>o 
<on-< mt ilk (1 KsistitKoand k ohilion, as provor'iiiscb 
toou it\e of Ii JLit', lb injuiion-' to tiic conaiitul on of 
tl^ ■* 1 lie 

fl 9 )--{p 7^) -Thc.nzit 7 c nq fpom the Pts^ah pto 
vnstd nv d IS 1 mounUtn .n Pile^^tiiio, fioin the 

i*>p ci A\h ch the I Old showed Mosts all the ‘land of (iilcad 
unto Dm ’ 

I’upuinnV 11111^ IS Lins—xVs Alnses from the top of 
Mt Pisgih \ I \td in the distinrc the promised land 
of Canain, wh'ih lu wis dcsliin d’icyci to enter, so l'rne 
fiom the clcoiion ot hi> pulpit, tc resets prophclK ally the 
iutuie gloiy ot*Irin'’e, though he mi,,ht not hic to take 
pin in It artu illj 

(20 )-([ should haii pwu^ht that tuout/u 

l>i'f t\ ‘llciakis College of the rights of men’ means 
the Hu lids College (A body of ofticiils whose duts t is, 
to giant aimonal bearings 01 coaf^ of arms to those who 
hive atUaint.d position enough to rlaim them) c tabh&hul 
1)> the lights of men The lights of men hact all men 
equ il, and eq «all> entitled to hcralclric nonouis 
I^zc Nation —is imititcd fn m l^e majeste (High 
treosofi) and applied by the Assembly to the oflencc ot 
tieasclh against the nation 

ExecuUiepowers —There is a double meaning heie—(i) 
the hangman, as a member ot the Assembly, carries into 
forec the laws of the nation^ (2) the hangman as execu 
tioner carries into effect sentences of death 
Bui|f:e means to say that the presenting the New 
Year's address to the King, by the Assembly was an act 
of the crudest mockery Even the public hangman of 
Pans (now he has got a vote in the Assembly, as being 
.1 nature’s nobleman) would fed pity to employ such terms 
of bitter and cutting consolation to any nun who might 
supposed to haveconSniittedhighi treason against the nation 
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( 31 )—(d> ^^-^The atudyne draughty . Memory ,— io 
address a king thus with amnesty, forgiveness, cofnpassion 
(not unmixcd with expres!»ionfk qf comemi>t) under the 
pretence of sootlfing his ft^hhgs (hke an opute draught), 

IS not the right way to comfort him, but to inciease his 
memory to the uttermost. 

(22)—(p. 95 )—tmuid nject thm. . smiained 
The allusion here, as clearly appears by the context, w 
to the ‘hypothetical proposion’ put by \Euripide« into th(? 
mouth of Eteocles io bis <(jrama oi the* J^hcenitiaH Women 
Cicero says tliat Caesar often repeated that iiassage. *Rut* 
Burke's memory fails him when he says ih^ the Athenian 
audience ‘rejected* them. ^ Those which th<?y thus con 
demned were the more harmless tmes which occurred in a 
speech of Bdlerophon. 

Burke says that an Athenian audience would not have 
endured, even in the unreal life of the !>tage, to hear a 
man like Dr. Price exulting over the insults to a king 
like Louis XVI., any more than tliey endured, in ancient 
times, the imaginary Eteocles in Eurcpides' 'drama whom 
they iiooted for saying—“ If it is even allowable to be 
unjust at all, it is allowable to be unjust for the sake of 
obtaining sovereignty.*' ♦ 

Burke takes the latter part of the speech to*mean—‘in the ' 
case of, or towards a tftvereign (as being always a tyrant^ 

. (23 j—(p. 9S )—^urn from us.% . shoulder--- 

Jtlower dodUie—iJXoyresy light) the yellow iris or jlrater- 
flag' (the symbol of the French King). • Here, it nieans 
servtints of the French court bearing the Royal badge, or 
members of the royal family. 

The allusion here is to ^ the scandalous stories* of the 
Queen of France brought over by those about the Court 

Burke 0^5, we reject with contempt tho scand^ilous 
stcries of the French couti (especially of the Queen* of 
France) as false, although the persons who* import them 
here add tha^ they are from no other reliable source than 
the courtiers of the .King. • 

( 24 )-^((k mety Mas he tabled . GalUchu 

jChutAn^ ‘ ' * 
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liiirkc I'ore makes'a joke on Lord George Gordon, a 
half iiii^ane member of Parliament, who has lately turned 
a ft;w. 

Ill thUty pieces of silver^ the allusion is,to the story that 
hulas one of the twelve disciples^ of Christ^ betrayed him 
rn his enemies for thirty pieces of silver. 

Of. rnce has shoivn us Sac. — !>r. Price, in his Treatise 
on Reversionary Payments, and other economical works, 
l> IN shown how the English national debt would have 
oeer. cleared, if certain sums were employed in interest 
and compound int'erest. 

burkeS saicasm here is rather farfetched, Gordon, 
vi'.u has lately’ become a Je^v, will be enabled to purchase 
rho^t, lands, lately snatched away from the Church of 
France, by the nationaPfund of the Jewish community to- 
'•ether with a very small percentage (which must accrue to 
t roitlon, wht) also has had a hand in betraying Jesus, name¬ 
ly , *6)' his aj^ostacy to the Jews, his enemies) on the long 
conipound interest of thiviy pieces of silver for 1750 years. 

( 25 )—(p. 104 )—This people '^efused to change . lamp- 

h‘ 071 —In ancient times the French refused to make any 
loforms m their law's, simply because they believed ihat th-; 
Popes w'cre infallible and that the laws were formerly nia 
V ill, the'sanction of the Popes. At present th< y would nor 
*cinnge their laws, which have received the sanction of their 
'.o-callcd philosophers (like Rousseau Voltaire &c,), simply 
because they believed them to be infallible; although the 
had power of excommunication and of preaching , 
Cl usade against the heretics, and the theorists have power 
ot slandering and hanging adversaries on lamp-posts. 

( 26 k^(p. 113) —By this wise ptejudice . life —This 

refers to the story that the daughters of Pelias 
hacked their old father to pieces, on being assured by 
i\iedia, the celebrated magiejan, that their faJticr will be 
1)1 ought back to youth and vigour by her magical incanca¬ 
tions. But Media, in order to avenge the wrongs of her 
husband's family, refused to perform her incantatis/ns when 
113 old man was boiled up in the kettle. 

" In the same njanner, the revolutionists have torn to 
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l^ieces the state or constitution under \chirh they were 
rherliselvesi* born and bred up, under the |irctenct*,that they 
could restore it to new life. 

( 27 ) —(p. Ti^)— They Jiave oniained that,. . .aciiom- — 
Euripus 'va a strait betw’en Uiijolia and Eulicea, The na\i- 
gation of this pait was lendered dangerous by the cons¬ 
tant changes of tides and currenl.s. lienee, it is proverbial 
for any thing changeable, and therefore dangerous 

Actions means shares in a joint stoc|j: (a (»allicism). \ 

The English people have rendered th^*ir church e.stablish- 
nient firm and deep-rooted land not shifting add variablt* 
like that of the French. ^ 

( 28 ) —(p. -The eonfiscators fnify harpir^s vj 

7 /iU'?y—Harpies w'cre fabulous creatures, half hitinan and 
half vulture, who inhabited in an island in the Mcdilcr 
ranoan. The reft'iencc here is to the stoiy,in Virgil’s 
-Enead, that the followers of 4l-‘',neas were diivon from fiic’r 
tables by the harpies and their dishes became a prey to 
these creatures, » 

The eonfiscators have granted a very smajl pittance to 
the ‘lergy out of then* own confiscated‘property, which has 
faWen a prey to the i a venous creditors Uhe harpies) of tlic 
state. 

( 29 ) —(p. 164)— It is the Corinthian capW of polished 

loAetv .—Among the (Jreek systems of .architecture, the 
(,'orinlhian was the most elegant and ornamcmtal. The 
hability, as the head cf the nation, is compared tij the 
Cofinthian capital at the top of the column. •, 

( 30 ) —ip. 1861 —To destroy any power . thaferial .— 

In the moral world an attempt to destroy any phctjoinena, 
or natural tendency of the human mind, is as iniix).ssible 
as to destroy the natural and elementary properties of 
any body in the material world. 

( 31 ) —(p? 20 ®)—If this was true of Cato ...*.Catone>n.~ 

As*some contemporary of Cato expected tojie taken Voi ‘ 
Cafo, by walking about in bare feet (such was Cato’s jirac- 
tice), so thesS 'theorists wish to [xi.ss for Rousseau by 
imitating his cceenirK-itics * ‘ ^ 

( 32 ) —^p’ 20^^- In this ncKipavemcn\ . arise.—The 
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system of Emfedo^es refers to his obscure notion of four 
successive* slagc^. of generation. 

The system of Buffon re(iers to the subordination of orders 
genera and species, applied to the animal wWld by Buffon 
e. the order of carnivorous animals includes several 
genera, e. g. the genus fe/t's, which mcludes several species, 
e, the lion, the cat, &c. 

Burke means to say that the geometrical ‘division of the 
country into Departmnts, Communes^ Cantons^ &c. made 
not on any, sound>doctrine of statesmanship, but on the 
princfple of Empedocles and Buffon, vrotikl give rise to 
innumerable loca* inconveniencies. A principle applied in 
the animal wcfrUl cannot be true in the political world. 

( 33 ) —(p. 217)— Your ediild comes . fate.—Facies Hip- 

'pocratica is the old medical term for the appearance 
produced in-the countenance by phthisis, as described by 
Hippocrates. ^ 

“The French Commonwealth has come into the \\orld 
'W'ith evident signs of early dissplution. As Hippocrates 
of old used to- predict sure signs of consumption by ex¬ 
amining the physionomy of any man, liable to be attacked 
by the same disease, so Burke by examining the very 
conslitutbn of the commonwealth of France predicts its 
early dissolution. 

( 34 ) —(p.w2r9)— They reduce mefi" to loose . table .— 

The revolutionises say that all men, being equal, must have* 
equal votes, that is, a single individual, a single vote, whh^ 
out respect to merit or order. In this case the counting 
of votes is vety simple—so many men, therefore so mahy 
votes. But if inequality is taken into account, there would 
arise aTittle difficulty in counting the votes—the votes of 
so many superior persons are 'so many times the votes of 
so many inferior person. Burkie says sarcasticri^y, that by 
reducing all men to equality' Ihey have much simplified 
the labour. • «. 

( 36 )—(p. 219)— The troll of their categorical. . ^uan- 

fity -—This refers to the fact that the French politicians do 
rt dt care much for the Aristotelian logic, in which there are 
4 en categories, su^tance and gvanitiy being among them. 
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Burkfe sarcffitically refers to this fact anfl snys Jhal the 
Assembly takes into consideration only two categories- - 
quantity (refers tci the basi? of population) and substance 
(refers to wealth) but leave all other considerations out 
of account. 

( 36 ) —(p. 224) —By the new French constituthn . 

Patrum —Here the reference is to the rule of the* new 
hrench constitution that every man, whether good or had, ^ 
who has once served in the Assembly, is«n^t clegiblc again 
for the space of two years. • ^ . 

Limbus Patrum is the border, or outside lyound between 
Paradise and Purgatory. The mcdreval theologi^ins suppos¬ 
ed that the spirits of the Patriarchs after dcaih dwelt in a 
border land round the outskirts of Hell till the day of 
judgment. 

Py the new constitution, the good men along with the 
bad were to be excluded from the Assembly and con- , 
demned to a life of seclusion and imactioii fpr two years. 

( 37 ) “(p. 226^— They have reversed ...De/os.— llcut 
the rcl* rence is to the following story :—atona, a bepuli 
fill daughter of Creiis the Titan, was in love with Jupiter, 
for w'hich she was driven from heaven by Juno who also 

Vsent the serpent Python to disturb her pqpce. ^Being 
pregnant she w'andered^rom place to place in search i^f 
*some land where she might be safcly delivered, ^he carr»o 
tef the wandering island of Delos and prayed to Neptune 
tjidt ft might be fixed. Neptune accordingly fiinned k,to 
the bottom with his trident, in the centre of 'the Cyclades. 
Here she gave birth to Apollo and Diana. 

The plain meaning seems to be this ;—The value of Jpnd 
was fi.xed for a long time, but the Assembly by issuing the 
Assignats has turned it moveable without fixing any rate; 
and thus it contrary to tHe case of Delos *hich had 
floated about for a long time, till the kindness of Latona 
(by htr prayers to Neptune) fixed it in the cenlic of the 
Cyclades. • 

( 38 )—(p. 2‘j^)—Jbhn Doe wis to become . Roe —These 

were snbstitub'onal nnme^ for plaintiff ard defendant in 
an actioh of ejectment. It waS abolished in 1852. 

I 
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Burkt? rncan.^' to say that one fiction is to '^support an¬ 
other ffrlion. 

( 39 ) —(p. 273)'—TV/ri/ took on old liH^e . assemUy.— 

They resorted to the old, worn out artifice of J.ouis XIV., 
namely, tliai of calling for ‘ J^alriottc Benevolences’ (as he 
did m the war of Spanish .’-icce.ssion), which served onJ\ 
to conceal the real ignoranoo and impotence of the Assem- 

^ bly; thus, they were as if to revive the old-fashioned 
perukes of that king’s reign to conceal their baldness. 

( 40 ) -(p. aSfi) -Tim unn a f'ood stout . Apdla .— 

E\cry one holding office ‘ in England ha.s to sub.scnbe to 
the thiityiune articles of faith Burke sajs that the Assignat 
was like oric of the aitir les of faith, pronounced under the 
anathema of the nienibers of the philosophic council. 
But, says^Burke, whoever is credulou-S enough to believe 
irr the .stability of your pajicr money, certainly the Jews 
will not (they being naturally \eiy s.igacious and cautious). 

( 41 ) —(p. 28O)— Tk^j cannot bear to hear . system — 

T he leaders ol the National Assembly could not bear that 
their paper money*should be comjiared with the fraudulent 
Mississip])! scheme of Law. TJiey thought that l^iw.s- 
Missis.sippi .scheme was like the house built on sand ' n a 
parabft) \vi\ich the rains soon washed away, but their*' 
scheme of finances was (they thought) like che Church (m 
the same'j’iarabk) built on rock * 

( 42 ) —(]). *288 )—But Mr. Bailly . .philosophy .—The 

refeicnce is to Bailly’s Letters on the subject of the fabie^ 
island bf Atkintis (off the coast of Spain) surrounded by 
eternal ice. The quotation is from Paradise Lost, Book X 
(lines 294-295) where Sin and Death build the bridge over 
Chaos 

The plain meaning is this.—It is rather possible for Mr. 

■-Badly to ri\elt the eternal ice'round the fabsiOus island of 
Atlantis than to restore the vital heat (order and peatfe) to 
Paris, .so Idiig as the latter should remain impregnated with 
the false theoiies of the sophistical philosoljihcrs. 
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(1) Hortus Siccus —A collection of dried plnnts, 

(2) * Fer chpita— In the reigning family. , 

(3) Per slirpis —In the reigning pcTsoi"^ 

(4) Un heau The/ Happy Da^ (refers to Mira 

bean’s sajing). 

(5) lo Ptcan —A title of Apollo. 

(6) Jus retmetus —I'be right of recover)- by the jand 
lord of his alienated lands. 

(71 Grand arcanum— Giand Secret. Jatci'ally the secre- 
of transmuting other metals into gold, sotig^U by alchemists 
in the middle ages. 

((S) Circain Liberty —Circe was a sorceress, >Yho meta¬ 
morphosed the companions of Ulysses into su no. It is 
an allegory of the brutalizing cflcc^t of sensual pien.-'iire, 
Circean libe'fty means the hapipme«^s of being transformed 
into swine and allowed the libeities and indulgon'Cs p^cti 
Ii.ar to tnese animals, whu h is like the new libeity obtained 
bv the I'rerdi. 

(pt Civic Education —It wa.s a sort of education ima- 
gincvl by the revolutionists hi France. It was ^founded on 
aUnowle<lge of the p-hysical wants of men, ])rogressivciy 
canted to an enlightened self-interest, which, when well 
understood, they tell us would identify with an interest 
'more enlarged and public. The tight pursuit of self 
^mtciesc by any’individual will always be the best mean.i of 
promoting the public interest. 

*^'jo) Munera Terra —Gifts of the earth. * 

mT) Prima fronte —At first sight. 

(ijz) Quadrimanous activity —Four-hancred of apish 
activity ; an activity which is destructive or frivolous.. 

(13) Pedo nudo Catonem —Imitating Cato in his •bare’ 
feet. 

(14) Facies Hipporatica —The old medical term for the 

appearance Tjiroduccd in the countenance by i^hthisis'as- 
described by Hipporates. ^ * 

(1 5 ) Limbus Patrum —The border or outside ground 

hetw'een Paradisfe and Purgatory, as defined by Thomas 
Aquina.s. ‘ * 

(16) Caisse d' Esiowpic —Baink of Disc'iunt. 
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{17) Scrbonian hog —A dangerous marsh on ihc ejaslern 
border/ot j-)gypt. 

That ^erboni«an bog 

Between Damitta and Peto'cb'us old * 

Wheie armies whole have sunk.” 

Fataiii'^t. Lost~~\W. n. 

A*! the Serbonian bog of o!J swallowed up whole armies 
'according to Milton) so an oligarchy of bank and stock- 
jobbers will absqib all the wealth and power of the loun- 
Iry to tkpmselvls. 

*(i8' Grdntf Clmacterk —The climnv period of life- the 
mystical number formed by the multiplication of iwo un¬ 
even and mystical numbers (7 ,and 9O3). A siipcisti 
lion of middle ages. 

(19) Art of the alchymisls. The artifiv'c 

paper-money was to the Assembly the ‘ Philosophers 
intone’ whicl was to afford them an inexhaustible su[)[jorc 
of ^^old 



APPENDIX A. 

nrnKE^s^ERiioris, 

liurke is at his'best wheif ehlarging on the general plnlo- 
s *jjliy of society ; hut he breaks down when he pnii-ccds to its 
application :— 

(0 His opening arguments on the British conyitution 
IMtihil as It is to sec the hne mind of Barke self-Jcvotcd to 
the drudgery of Tory casuistry, it is even more so to find h ^ 
usually ready and gencious sympathies the work advances; 
remorselessly denied to the cause of the > rlncU per'ple 

(2) His opening addicss to the French politicians is more 
than ungenerous : it is unjust It seems incredible that any one 
should have been found to declare that the p .th of reform 
in France was ‘a smooth and easy career of felicity and 
glory’, which had been recklessly alfandoned. 

(3) He knew that France was peopled by a race as oppres"- 

ed and down-trodden as Ireland or India. W.is freedom u be 
the monopoly of England ? Had Burke no syitrpathy for 
any sutferings but those ot royalty.? • . ■ 

(4) Elsewhere, the House of Lc.ds is asserted by Burke 
to be a form of popular reptesentation ; in the present work, 
the t'eers are said to hold their share in’ the (iovernmcni by 
0‘iginal and indefeasible right. 

(5) Elsewhere he had said that the tithes were merely a por¬ 
tion of the taxation, set apart by the national will foi tl^c siippoit 
of a national institution. In the present work, ^ie ai^gues that 
church property possesses the qurlities of private jpioperncs, 

(6) Elsewhere, it is asserted that all governments depend 
bn public opinion ; in the present work, Burke argue that 
^uj(nic opinion acts within much narrower limits. 

burkes correct accounts and forecasts. 

^IccoMufj—(x) His description, of the growth of the monied 
interest, of the hostility of tjie Paris literary cabal to tb'? 
Church, ant?,of the coalition • of these two elenents for its 
de')truction, stands forth as a bold and accurate outline of an. 

actual process. 

(2) His retrospect of the past glories of France is no 
mere exercise declamation ; and his obseivations on the 
Government of Louis XVI. pfove that he had studied an‘c- 

6 
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ceilcnl cvcut"^ perhaps as accurately ab to an Engli''hman w-is 
possible. 

Foircdftfs ■I'l) A mild and constitutional rpffvrip piedis 
poses to a devolution: if this rcf/lme is rudely interrupted, or its 
sMiceiily lendered dtubtfulj. a revolution IS certain. 'J'his has 
been verified in the poisons of .Louis XVI, ‘Charles X, Loins 
I'hilippe, and Louis Napoleon.. 

fjinkc was collect in arguinj( an alteration in the internal 
b.alance of power in France from t-'O ch.inges introduced into 
the <irmy. The substitution of a pojiular for a merely mei- 
conaiy force has always been a incasuie net cssary to secuie 
g I eat political reforms jt’and it leads, as Lurkc pointed out, to 
the ascendancy of popular generids. The rise of Napoleon 
jionaparte proved the truth of Ihifke’s siumise. 

(3) The histoiy of Ilayti amply veiified all that, he foretold, 
would follow c.m the asseition of the rights of men in the 
French colonics 

(4) Among Burke’s historical forecasts none is more leniaik- 
' aMe than that which 1 elates to the organisation throughout 

Kutape of Secret political societies. Contemporary ci itics 
laughed the argil,merit to scorn, but its accni-acy is testified by 
the history of liberal movements all over Catholic Europe and 
Americ.!. It was by the Lid of these secret organisations 
that Me.xico and South America dhrew off the yoke of the 
priesthood. 

(5) The great merit of Burke’s view of the changes ,<n 
France consisted in his perception of their actual magnitiKh', 
and of the new character which ihey were likely to impress 
upon French pdiicy. He was right in supposing that revolu¬ 
tionised Frafce would becorre the ceiv*re of a revolutionary 
propaganda, and that success would transform the represen¬ 
tatives of French liberty into the tyrants of Europe He 
right,!) judged that the spirits of the old despotism and of Hhfe , 
new liberty were quite capable of coalescing. Under the 
Revolution and the Empire, France was as much a prey’to 
the lust of empire, as in the days of Louis XIV. 

liURKK'S IDEA OF TRUE LIBERTY, 

By Liberty Burke means social freedom. It iiivhat state o 
tliMgs in which Libeity is secured by equality of lestraCit. 
This kind of ‘Liberty is indeed but another name for jiistjce. 
Whenever a separation is made between Liberty and Justice 
neither is in my opinion safe. 

. 'The Assembly thinks that*"all its shortcomings are atoned 
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l<)i by llie name oi'thni Liberty whicb’ thev boast of bnvm^ 
£;i>ien to France. Burke replies that Liberty without wisdom 
.mtl viituc is the greatest of c^ils, rlnt it is easy to#form a go 
vernment and still more easy to give fiec^iom, but to form a 
Frfe Goi'er)iin'‘ni^ that is, to cotnbiffe liberty with restraint is a 
difficult task, which few minds e_pn perforin. 


nrUKE ox PREJUDICK. 

Burke says that old Prfiju luny should not he cast away 
They should be cherished, and cherished because they are pr - 
judices. Men should not be put to think*their piivnte 
stock of icason ; because (Ins stock in each nifm is sofiinall 
that the individuals would do better to avail tjiemselvcs of the 
accumulated wisdom of ages. Instead of exploduig prejudices, 
\v8 should employ our sagacity to discover the latent wisdom 
which prevails in them ; and when riie discovery is made we 
should rather tliink it more wise to continue the prejudice,^ 
\iith the reason involved, than to cast it away and ieave not’oitj^ 
but the naked reason : because prejudice, with its leason,^ has 
a motive to give ariion to that reason, and ad atiection which 
will give it permanence. Frejudico* is of ready application in 
the emergency ; it pieviouely engages the mind in a steady ' 
cour se of wisdom and virtue, and doeiJ not ^cave the man 
hjjsitating in the moment of decision, sceptical, piirzled, anil 
unresolved. Prejudice renders a man’s viituc his habit; and 
noi a scries of unconnected acts. Through just piejydice, bis 
duty becomes a part of his nature. # , 



' APPENDIX B. 

C.AU UTTA'^ UNIVER.SI,TY QUE.STIONS 

13 . A. KXAMfN.MIOM, 1883. 

Kj'tiiuinpr-^Mi\ A, C ^^dwanti M. A. 

I fiive the full meaning of the fcllowing passages 
ytih 'lefcience to their,contexts, explaining all allusions:— 

(«). It Kould ce^a'inly be a valuable addition of non- 
de -cr.ipls uV-the ample collection of known classes, genera, 
iind species, which at present beautify the ho.inst tiuxits of 
<lissfnt. 

{h). It is the Corinthian Capital of polished society. 

Point out an error of liuike’s in' connection with the 
^ subject of this extract. 

''\f\ The ^few pavement of square within square, and 
this^'oigani/ation and semi-organi/atiou made on the 
system of Ein|>eMocjes and 13uffon. 

(d).' They took an old hyge fuU-botton peiiwig out of 
■ the wai drobe of antiquated frippeiy pf Louis XIV., to cover 
the piemature Ixildnesb of the National Assembly. 

2. Ciive the substance of Burke’s argument regarding 

the real causes of the confiscation of church property in 
France and the pretext assigned for it. Discuss briefly after 
Burke, ot\ on gencial piinciples, the expediency of a 
state-endowed churph. ^ ». . . 

3. What according to Burke, are the duties of a Finan¬ 
cier? How far wax National Assembly successful in fulfill¬ 
ing each of those duties ? Point out the ill effects of the ^*1 
Auighat system. .What was Burke’s main object in his 
own scheme* for economical reform ? 

4. Di«cuss—'(«) The principtil merits and defect? of 
Burke’s.style as an orator and as an author : (b) The 
character of Burke’s Political Philosophy, illustrating youi 
lemarks from Uis work. 

B. A. Examikation, 1887. 

I ♦' 

ICxammer — Rev. J. Bril 31 . A, ^ 

5. What circumstances led Burke to write his RrJleG- 10. 
Uaiii f What objectJtad he in view ? 
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rtow vv;i5 llu* Ki'ench KevoliUion ic^riulad (i; bj the , 
peofjle of l£»i!4lriii<J, and (uj by Hmko ? / 

6. State Mr Mcnlcy’s opuiioHs of the a: ’j. 

a political woik, (ii) as to us infliunce. # 

lo. Sketch ihe'cliaiaciei ■'iif IJuiT^c as a statesman, an u- 
orator, amlafiicMid. Who werg his amtcnipoiaiies in 
Parliamei t, and his friends in social life ? 

8. Annotate : — 

tiad your nobiUty and {gentry, who formed the ^'’cat lo. 
body of your landed men, and the whole 4^' yonr in\iii:oy 
officeis, resembled those of Germany at rtiq period vln.n 
the llanse Towns wcie necessttaled to confederate vi^jainsl. 
the nobles in defence of thiir pmperty—liiyl they been 
like the Orsim at Viltllt in Italy, who used g|to sally 
from their fortified dens to rob the trader and traveller, 
had they been such as the MamclLil«cs inEg)pt, or the 
Nayres on the coast of Malabar, I do admit that too criti¬ 
cal an inquiiy mi}*lu not be advisable into the intfins of ' '* 
freeing the world from such a nuisance. The statues ol ' 
Equity and Mercy miLfhi bo veiled foi a moipcn^. , 

9. Slate Tiuiku’b view of the orjgi^ of society. 8 

10. Point out the spceiid characteristics of Uuike's style. 10 

11. How does ilurke use the following A'«mls .• chant 2 
ablv, lueliurated, well-boiii, explode, purchiise, pleader, 
cxifatiate, lay-divine, olfic-ious ? 


• • 

fiOMlBAY UIVlVERSip^ QUESTIONS. 

, 12 Write a short account of Burke’s career as a man of 10. 
balers and statesman Meiiuon his distinguished contem-* 
potaiies in literature and politics. , *• 

i^. State and Cliticisc Buike’s argument, refuting the 10. 
statement of Dr. Price that the people of England had iu.- 
quircdthclundamciital right to choose their own governors. 

14. State Burke's theory as the real tights of men. 7. 

15. Explain— , 15. 

(a)' Eve»-'*thing human and divine sacrificed^to the, 

idoL&c. &c. * £ 

(h) They have reversed the Laionian kindiif^s to the 
landed pioperty of Delos :— 

(r) To destroV any power growing wild from the rank 
pi oductive force &c....’*..matcrwi. ‘ • 

(il) S.ici liege IS no pait of their doctrine of good wyrks. 
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(') I unliappilv was left unfinisliud in this gicat Iii.slory 
piece of the riassr":ic of Innocents 

16. Dtsciiss tlic fol'Mvin|( statement “Oiir repiesenia- 
li<m has been finind peifcrtly adequate to all purposes foi 
which a rcpicsentatiun the'people can be desired or 
devised. I defy the eijeinies ,of our constitution to show 
l!ie contiary.” Who did show .l'cv,contiary ? 

17. Illustrate fiom passages i ithin your recollection 
the use Hurke makes of Diblical phraseology. 


tSf. flTv^- a brief outline of Darke’s Jir/lcrlioux on tha 
FrfyirJi Urrrtf(tf},nt. Il.isihc work any lOgulai j>kin 01 
method ? 

19. What wcie lJuike’s moiivcs personal and public in 
willing the Fremh Jin ohi'ton ? 

,20. What was Duike’s political association with I)i. 

•■'/i* -I 

, C ? c , 

yi. Point out how Durke makes the proceedings of the 
Revolution Socidtif the basis of his discusoion. 

22. How in Burke's igtlor are the English and the 
Flench Revolutions connected ^ 

23. On what pnnciples did Burke always proceed in 
discussing political questions ; illubliatc them from his 
French Revoluliou ? 


24. How does Burke explain the breach of continuity in 
the successionqn 1689. 

25. Explain and illustrate the distinction which Burke 
draws betwt'en the abstract right and the moral right of 
the Convention Parliamcni in 1688. 

26. *" -diow does Burke account for the violence and con-,, 
fusidii in France,under the National Assembly ? 

27. Criticise Burke’s criticism of the Revolutionary- 
movement. Who said of him that “he pities (he plumage 
but forgets tl\e dying bird” and what exactly waa meant 
by it i 

28. What is Burke’s plea for a special representation 
of p'-operly ia the body politic? ‘ 

.29. Wliat according to Burke are the true rights of 
man within aod without the compact of Society ? 

30. What ao^rding to Burke is the true social contract? 

31. Mention actions of Byrke’s Fr. Rev.' which aie 
o'lpecially argumatatiyc and \^hich arc e'spccially nn ap¬ 
peal to the feelings 
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V\ hal v.K»es Uuikc ‘wy (»f the intlucnco of liie 
\()lniioii on ihe mind of ihe nation and on itsjiubiic afltc- 
lioii'^. # 

33. How doob Ikirke contia'.t.the influence of thtfphi- 

Nisophers Ill Fi.mcc with the influence of '^ndal, Toland, 
t'ollin-^, Hunic and such dcibi^:and flioci.ilical pontiuan-^ 
in England ^ , 

34. Ilo ' does Ihnkc divide the English polif'^al sys¬ 
tem and summaii-ic wh.u he says regaidmg its various 
phases'* 

35. State cleariy tlih lelativc position of the monied 

intcicst and the landed interosi in Fiance at the imic of 
the Fr. Rev. j , 

36. Desnthe exactly the pTjsilinn of ilic FrenciT men* 

of lelteib at the lime of the Rev. I 3 y what iiie.yis did they * 
piopagale tlieir view and to what effect? § 

j7. Give a sketch of the conliast drawn fiy IJnvke be¬ 
tween the conduct of Henry VIIJ. asid the levohitioriaiy 
party in Fiance m the confiscation of Chuich piopcily 
earned cm by them lespectivcly. • ' 

38. To what measure did the Nation.il Assembly it*- 
sorl to i.iise a large amount of ready innnry after the 
confiscation of Cluitch lands ? Wh.r steps did they adopt 
towards the old Tailiamcnt oi Fiance in oiiier to render 
Iheipsc’ves free from any annoyance in llicir Illegal pio- 
c eeijings ? 

39 Slate briefly the contrast drawn by Buike betw'ceii 
absolute monarchy and absolute demociacy. Which d ies 
he think the great evil and why? 

40. How (loes Hurkc 'cfutc the argument urged by the 
Revolutionary party for their policy? 

*4’ The Revolutionary paity besides blaciccning the 
p.e JUS Government justified their Revolution by poiiit- 
ing Xo the low condition of the clergy and the nobility. 
How does Ihirke meet the argument (i) as to nobility [2) 
a . to the clergy? 

42 ihnke, though he never considers the French 
nobility to be so bad as they weyc pointed, is still of opinion 
that they had degenerated. To what causes docs he at¬ 
tribute this. \ ^ * 

4; State the argument by which Burke combats the 
claim to toleration uigcd by the Revolutionary pa.ly when 
they confiscated ihe Chuich properly. . 

45. State the advantages and disadvantages of nation' 
nl debts as dictated by Biiike, 



4v In wliril inannpr does I’lurke 'dcfuiid Hic 'possession, 
of/.ipital by the monastic order? 

56, In what p\rliculais docs Ilurkc contrast tin? policyu 
of I he K6\'oli)tioiiniy paily with tliat of a far-seeinjy states¬ 
man r To what pni^’gits in particular docs he draw atten¬ 
tion ? *' * 

47. Burke states th.'it those who imderiJike W regenerate 
ronsiiuuion should be men of no ordinary ability an'/. pif>- 
cceds to apply the test to tlie National AsGcnibly. Ilow 
docs hie do so ? 

4/^. Wh.it docs he sup) ose to he the object of the Na- 
^.ional Assembly in cj.using all the confusion tht'y ihd and 
nhat gieai and ine/ilable evil does he foretell? 

.to. ByNvhat arguments does‘Burke show that the ;ul- 
\MW>age given to^the rich men is really no advantage at 
:ill and wliatiieiuc'ly docs ho sii-;g'''st fort^ivin,; (li<^ people 
rfpiai )ioliiicaI rights and at the saipc time acknowle l,*jng 
the special claims of iich'meu? 

■ State and mtinze die steps t.ikcn by the T't. Kevoln- 
ists towtadb the foiinalion ot the cxlcuHvc p jwer 






